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Proceedings of the Thirty-Fourth 'Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of Economic Entomologists 

The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the American ^Association of 
Economic Entomologists was held at the University of Toronto, Toron¬ 
to, Canada, December 29-31, 1921. 

The meeting was caTed to order at 10.05 a. m., December 29, by 
President George A. Dean. The annual reports were read, routine 
business transacted, the address of the President was presented, also 
one paper on the program, before adjournment. At the afternoon 
session, the Presidential address was discussed and the program of 
papers presented. On that evening, the Section on Apiculture held its 
annual meeting. It was well attended and an interesting program 
was presented. 

On Friday morning, December 30, the Section on Horticultural 
Inspection held its session. In the afternoon, the joint session be¬ 
tween this association and the Entomological Society of Ontario, was 
held. The program for the day was concluded with a dinner at the 
Prince George Hotel, at which over 140 entomologists were present. 

On Saturday morning, December 31st, a joint session was held with 
the American Phytopathological Societ}^ at the University of Toronto. 
The final session was held on the afternoon of that day, and consisted 
of moving pictures, papers, and transaction of final business. 

The business proceedings form Part I of, this report, and the ad¬ 
dresses, papers, and discussions Part II. 

The proceedings of the Sections on Apiculture and Horticultural 
Inspection will be prepared by the sectional secretaries and published 
as a part of this report. 

The papers given at the joint session with the Entomological Society 
of Ontario will be published as may be agreed between the two so- 
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cieties, and this year the papers and discussion at the joint meeting* 
with the American Phytopathological vSociety will be printed in their 
official publication, Phytopathology. 

PART L BUSINESS PROCEEDINGS 
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Fackler, H. L., Knoxville,, Tenn.’ 

Felt, E. P,, Albany,'N. Y. 

Flint,, W. P., Urbana,, Ill. 


Forbes, S. A., Urbana, Ill. 

Fracker, S. B., Madison, Wis. 

Frost, S. W., Arendtsville, Pa. 

Gibson, Arthur, Ottawa. Canada. 
Glenn. P. A.. Urbana, III. 

Gossard, H. A., Vvboster, Ohio. 
Griswold, Grace H., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Guyton, T. L., Harrisburg, Pa 
Hadley, C. H., Jr., Riverton, N. 
Harned, R. W., Agricultural College, Miss. 
Haseman, Leonard, Columbia, Mo. 
Headlee, T. J., New Brunswick, N. J. 
Herrick, Glenn W., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Hodgkiss, H. E., State College, Pa. 
Horton, J. R., Wichita, Kan. 

Houser, J. S., Wooster, Ohio, 

Howard, L. O., Washington, D. C, 
Howard, Neale F., Birmingham, Ala. 
Huckett, H. C., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Hungerford, H. B., Lawrence, Kan. 
Hunter, S. J., Lawrence, Kan. 

Kelly, E. G., Manhattan, Kan. 
Kennedy, C. H., Columbus, Ohio. 
Larrimer, W. H., West LaFayette, Ind. 
Leonard, M. D., New York, N. Y, 
Lowry, Philip R., Durham, N, H 
Matheson, Robert, Ithaca, N. Y. 
McColloch, J. W., Manhattan, Kan. 
McDaniel, Eugenia, East Lansmg,Mich. 
McLaine, L. S., Ottawa, Canada. 
Metcalf, C. L., Columbus, Ohio. 
Metcalf, Z. P., West Raleigh, N. C. 
Millen, F. E., Guelph, Canada. 

Moore, William, Riverton, N. J. 
Mosher,' Edna, Albuquerqtte, N. Mex. 
Ness, Henry, Ames, Iowa. 

Nolan, W. J., Washington, D. C. 
O'Kane, W.'C., Durham, N., H. 

Osborn, Herbert, Columbus, Ohio, 

; Osbum, Raymond’C., Columbus, Ohio. 
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Park'^, T. H., Columbus, Ohio. 

Parrott, P. J., Geneva, N. Y. 

Patch, Edith M,, Orono, Me. 

Peairs, L, M., Morgantown, W. Va. 
.Peterson, AJvah, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Phillip.s, E. P., Washington, D. C. 

Quaintance, A. L., Washington, D. C. 
Rea, George H., State College, Pa. 
Riley, W. A., St. Paul, Minn. 
Rockwood, L. P., Forest Grove, Ore. 
Ross, W. A., Vineland Station, Canada. 
Ruggies, A. G., St. Paul, Minn. 
Sanders, G. E., Annapolis Royal, N. S. 
Sanders, J. G., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Sasscer, E. R., Washington, D. C. 


Satterthwait, A. P., Webster Groves. Mo. 
Seamans, H. L., Lethbridge, Alberta. 
Stearns, L. A., Leesburg, Va. 

Strickland, E. H., Ottawa, Canada. 
Swaine, J. A!., Ottawa, Canada. 
Tanquary, AI. C., College Station, Texas. 
Tothill, J. D., Fredericton, N. B. 
Treherne, R. C., Vernon, B. C. 
Wallace, F. N., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Walton, W. R., Washington, D. C. 
Watson, J. R., Gaines\dlle, Pla. 
Webster, R. L., Agricultural College,N.D. 
Weigel, C. A., Washington, D. C. 
Whelan, Don B., Alidland, Alich. 
Whitmarsh, R. D., Milwaukee, Wis. 


President George A. Dean: The meeting will please come to 
order. 

Some thirty odd years ago, a few men met in the city of Toronto and 
organized this association of Economic Entomologists. The long 
record of the association’s usefulness has certainly justified this venture, 
which was launched so many years ago by these men of enthusiasm, 
earnestness, zeal and vision. Beginning with less than a dozen charter 
members, it has had a rapid and healthy growth and now numbers 
nearly 700 members, including nearl^^ 50 foreign entomologists. As 
President of this Association, I want to pay my respects to those men 
for their splendid spirit of sacrifice which led them to devote their 
time and energy to the study of insects. 

We will now have the report of the Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


At the Chicago meeting, the total membership of the association was G(X), divided 
as follows: active, 242; associate, 311; and foreign, 47. At that meeting, 70 
associate and 2 foreign members were elected, 1 associate member re-instated, and 
45 were transferred from the associate to the active roll. One active and 5 associate 
members resigned, and during the present year, 3 active and 10 associate members 
have been dropped from the roll for non-payment of dues. One active member and 
one foreign member died during the year. The present membership is 282 active, 
322 associate, and 48 foreign members, making a total of 652, a net gain of 52. 

On February 22, Professor Charles H. Fernald passed away at his home in Amherst, 
Mass. He was one of the pioneer teachers of entomology in this country and was 
widely known and respected by the entomological fraternity throughout the world. 
He was a charter member of this association and one of its past presidents. He was 
neatly 83 years old at the time of his death, and owing to failing health had not 
attended the annual meetings of the association in recent years. 

Professor N. A. Cholodkovsky, a foreign member of this association, died at Petro- 
grad, Russia, at the age of 61 years. The exact date of his death is not known. 
He was the author of numerous works on entomology. 
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The Pacific vSlope Branch held its annual meeting at Berkeley, California, Aug. 
4—5, 1921. It was well attended and the report has been published in the Journai. 
OF Economic Entomology, 

In accordance with the action taken at the St. Louis meeting, certificates for the 
past presidents of the association have been prepared by the Secretary and will be 
issued soon. 


Journal of Economic Entomology 

During the past year, a newr contract has been placed for publishing the Journal 
OF Economic Entomology, the price of printing it being advanced about 10 or 15 
per cent. The February and April issues w^ere published nearly on time, but owing 
to labor troubles which developed into a protracted strike in the printing plant of 
our publishers, the other issues for the year v;ere greatly delayed. The June issue 
was not mailed until late in October and the August issue about the middle of November. 
The October and December issues should be distributed before the end of the year. 
This delay in publication has caused considerable dissatisfaction among our subscrib¬ 
ers, and has ma<Je the work connected with the Journal for the year more difficult 
than usual. 

A substantial balance is shown on the Journal statement at the time of closing the 
books. This condition is due principally to the fact that bills have not been received 
for the June or other issues following, and when these are met, the balance will be 
less, than the amount on hand last year. 

While it is not anticipated that the price of printing will increase during the com¬ 
ing year, the situation is such that the Journal can scarcely publish the present 
volume of matter on the funds received annually. If the number of printed pages 
is to remain at the present level, the income of the Journal should be slightly mcreased. 
The most feasible way of doing this appears to be to increase the number of subscribers. 
If the members of the association would interest themselves in this matter, it should 
be possible to incxease the subscription list enough so that a larger volume of matter 
could be published than heretofore. If this is not done, it will doubtless be necessary 
to increase the price of the Journal at the beginning of the next calendar year, audit 
is recommended that the Editorial Board be authorized to increase the rate Sl.OO 
per volume in case this action seems necessary. 

Index to the Literature of American Economic Entomology, I 

During the past year, a considerable number of copies of this Index have been sold 
and a balance now remains in the Treasury as a credit to this fund. There are on 
hand 400 unbound copies of this Index. As soon as there is sufficient money in this 
fund to defray the expense, these copies should be bound and placed in cartons. This 
will protect them from becoming soiled or disfigured, and they can then be held until 
they are sold. 

Index to the Literature of American Economic Entomology, II 

This Index was completed and mailed about May 1st. The entire issue of 1000 
copies was bound, but only 500 were enclosed in cartons. As soon as sufficient funds 
are available, the remaining 500 should be placed in cartons. 

The Secretary was authorized to borrow $1500 to assist in financing this publication. 
Owing to the delay in issuing the book, and because a number of belated subscriptions 
were received, it was found at' the time printing was completed, that only $14fK), 
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in addition to the amount received from advance sut script ions, was needed to 
finance the publication. This fund was secured as follows: 

$550 was transferred from the Association Treasury; 

$100 from the Index No. I fund; and 

$750 was borrowed from members on $25 note.s, without interest. 

At the time of closing the books, December 2d, 1921, sufficient sales had been 
made so that $650 covered by notes, have been re-paid. The Index II project shows 
a total debit of $750. A number of orders have been filled for which patmient has 
not yet been received, and copies are being sold from time to time. 

Inasmuch as this publication, as well as Index I, should be on the shelves of every 
library of importance, it is suggested that the members keep this matter in mind with 
a view to placing additional copies. 

Association Statement 


Balance in Treasury, December 1, 1920 . $1176.49 

By amount received for dues, 1921 . 740.00 

By amount received from Malden National Bank—Interest. 14.04 

By amount received from $100 Liberty Bond . 4,25 

By amount received from Journal fund . « 100.00 

By amount received from Emplojnnent Bureau . 22.33 

Paid stenographic report, 1920 meeting . $143.25 

Postage . 75.63 

Programs . 78.95 

Supplies and stationary . 44.65 

Telegraph and Express . 1.27 

Returned checks . 2.00 

Expenses, Pacific Slope Branch . 7.56 

Clerical Work, Secretary’s Office . 50.00 

One-half Salary Secretary . 50.00 

Transfer to Index Fund . 550.00 


$1003.31 

Balance, December 2, 1921 . 1053.80 


$2057.11 $2057.11 

Balance Deposited as follows: 

Melrose Savings Bank .. $ 179.83 

First National Bank of Malden . 873.97 

Journal Statement 

Balance in Treasury, December 1, 1920 ... $ 385,10 

Amount received from subscriptions, advertising, etc. 3139.64 

Amount received from Malden National Bank—Interest 16.06 

Amount received from refund on Insurance . 10,20 

Paid for postage . I 65.91 

Paid for insurance ... ' 17.00 

Paid for printing '.. $1603.21 

Half-tones .'.. 91.09 

Returned on subscriptions ... 9.13 ■ 

Retumedxhecks...'.....65.50 ^ 
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]\Iiscellarieous printing and supplies . 16.56 

Telegraph and Express . 3.57 

Transfer to Association Fund . 1(X).00 

Salary of Editor . 100.00 

Clerical work, Editor’s office . 65.00 

One-half Salary of Secretary . 50.00 

Clerical work, Secretary’s Office . 40.00 


$2226.97 

Balance, December 2, 1921 . 1324.03 


$3551.00 $3551.00 

Deposited in First National Bank, Malden, Mass. 1324.03 

The Journal Owes the Association account . 250.00 

Index I Statement 

Balance in Treasury, December 1, 1920 . $ 74.84 

Received from sales . 180.50 

Received from return on Insurance . 1.70 

Paid for postage . $ 5.35 

Returned check . 5.00 

Transfer to Index II . 100.00 


$ 110.35 

Balance, December 2, 1921 . 146.69 


$ 257.04 $ 257.04 

Balance deposited in First National Bank, Malden, Mass. $ 146.69 

Index TI Statement 

Balance in Treasury, December 1, 1920 ... $ 766.15 

Received from sales . 825.12 

Received from loans . 1400.00 

Received from interest ... , 15.00' 

Paid for printing Index and 500 cartons . $2094.77 

Paid for notices and envelopes . 7.74 

Paid for editing expenses . 175.00 

Postage . 30.06 

Express and Freight . 4.87 

Cancelled Orders . 10,00 

Returned check . 5.00 

Repayment of Loans . 650.00 


$2977.44 

Balance, December 2, 3921 .... 28.83 


$3006.27 '' $3006.27 
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Deposited in First National Bank, Malden, Mass. 2S.S3 

Index II owes Association account . $ 550.00 

Index II owes Index I . 100.00 

Index II owes four notes . 100.00 


Total indebtedness . S 750.00 


Summary 


Balance in Index I account . $ 146.69 

Balance in Index II account. ... . 28.83 

Balance in Journal account . 1324.03 

Balance in Association account. 1053*80 

One 43^ Liberty Bond . . . . .. 100.00 


$2653.35 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. F. Burgess, Secretary. 

Voted that the report be accepted and the financial portion referred 
to the Auditing Committee. 

President George A. Dean: The next in order is the report of 
the Executive Committee. 

REPORT OP THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

The Executive Committee has held no meetings during the year. 

Requests have been received to arrange for joint sessions, from Section O on 
Agriculture and Section N on Medical Sciences, of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at the Toronto meeting. Owing to the crowded nature of 
our program and that arrangements had already been made for two joint sessions, 
it did not seem practical to make arrangements for further joint sessions at this time. 

The Executive Committee recommends: 

That in order to expedite the business of the Association, hereafter the auditing 
of the accounts be made by the Executive Committee prior to the opening of the 
annual meeting. 

That the books be kept so as to indicate the receipts and expenditures for each 
activity, as is now the practice. 

That ever^’' activity of the Assoc iation should be self-supporting. 

That a permanent fund be established, to which may be transferred each year a 
portion of the unexpended balance not required for current expenses, such amount 
to be decided by the Executive Committee. 

Signed— 

George A. Dean 
■ Arthur Gibson 
A. G. Ruggles ' 

A. F. Burgess 

CommUke 

Voted that the report be accepted and the recommendations adopted. 
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President George A. Dean: We will now listen to the report of 
the Representative to the National Research Council, which will he 
presented b\’ Mr. J. P. Parrott. 

REPORT OF REPRESENTATIVE TO THE NATIONAL 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 

The annual meeting of the Division of Biology and Agriculture for the election 
of officers for the ensuing year was held on April 22 at the headquarters of the National 
Research Council. Dr. L, R. Jones of the Universitj^ of Wisconsin was elected chair¬ 
man of the Division, and your representative was re-elected a member of the ex¬ 
ecutive committee. Subsequent meetings were held at Woods Hole, Mass., on June 
23 and at the offices of the Research Council on November 18, which comprise all of 
the regular sessions of the executive committee during the year. 

Up to this time, the National Research Council, as an organized force for the 
promotion of research, has largely been occupied with laying foundations, with 
systematizing and developing its machinery, with formulating principles of procedure 
to secure contacts with mdi\iduals and groups of individuals representing science 
and industry, anti with encouraging and organizing various constructive forces \^ilich 
make for greater research powder and output. It has, therefore, been largely a period 
of plans and expectations rather than of achievement. 

During this year, I am glad to report, the activities of the Division of Biology and 
Agriculture denote more of accomplishment and less of organization, and unless 
signs fail this will continue in an increasing degree with advancing years. Space 
prevents an enumeration of all the definite accomplishments of the Council or more 
particularly the Division of Biology and Agriculture. But for the sake of interest 
which naturally inheres in the efforts of this insitution. a few examples may be noted 
wffiich illustrate the range of actirities and aid extended to meet various needs, viz,— 
A site has been purchased for the erection of a building, and the preparation of plans 
for a structure of great architectural beauty and practical utility, is now undeiwvay. 
A fund of $500,000 has been raised for the support of fellow'^ships in chemistry and 
physics. The Southern Pine Association appropriated $10,000 for the use of the 
committee on forestry in organizing and maintaining certain forestry researches 
which are now in progress. Pledges have been made for the support of special investi¬ 
gations on food products. Various sums of money have been secured for the main¬ 
tenance of Botanical Abstracts and certain biological journals. Support has been 
found for the Concilium Bibliographicum. By the aid of a special grant plans are 
now being made for substantial additions to the facilities of the Marine Biological 
Laboratory, with special reference to biochemistry and biophysics. Less tangible, 
perhaps, but a no less important achievement of the Research Council, is the de¬ 
velopment of good will and sympathetic understanding among the various groups 
of scientific w’orkers and a greater appreciation of the opportunities for larger service 
thru cooperative endeavor. 

Relative to its efforts in behalf of Entomology, we are indebted to the Division of 
Biology and Agriculture for assistance in a cooperative project, supported by a 
number of phytopathologists and entomologists of the north-eastern apple growdng 
section, to determine the merits of dusting for the control of injurious insects and 
plant diseases. Llention was made of this undertaking as well as the summer 
meeting of interested workers in the August number of the Journal of Economic 
Entomology. The details of the experiments and principal results will be presented 
in the second number of the Digest of the Crop Protection Institute. Great good 
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develops from such undertakings, and similar efforts should be encouraged in other 
areas of the country as they mold public sentiment and provide opportunities for 
the exchange of ideas and advantageous consulatation. 

Thru the assistance of the Division of Research Extension, the writer met the 
members of the executive committee of the Division of Cliemistr^^ to secure financial 
support for investigations of certain insecticides. It is clear that fellovrships are 
available for such studies, and Dr. William hloore is preparing an application for a 
fellow^ship for an investigation of the insecticidal properties of sulfur. An outline 
of a project, providing for a study of the fungicidal and insecticidal properties of 
sulfur, as influenced by temperature and moisture, is being prepared by a committee, 
representing the phytopathologists and entomologists. It is hoped that this in¬ 
vestigation will be flnanced by three leading concerns engaged in the mining of 
sulfur, tw^o of which have expressed their approval of the project and intentions to 
contribute funds. Application has also been made to the Synthetic Organic Chemical 
Association for the support of an investigation to determine methods of preparing 
synthetic nicotine or a satisfactory substitute for the tobacco preparations used 
by the agricultural industry. 

As pointed out last year, it is largely the task of the different scie|itiflc societies to 
secure funds for their individual projects. Consideration should be given to the 
problem of increasing our financial resources and methods for specific approach to 
sources of mone 3 ^ In this connection it should also be noted that the Research 
Council is encouraging various national scientific societies to compile a list, showing 
the number, nature and relative importance of problems that await investigation. 
A statement of projects of outstanding importance would prove of inestimable value 
. in formulating an effective and consistent policy as regards research fellowships and 
the subsidizing of experiments and investigations. 

A final word. Since representatives of the scientific societies are elected for three 
years and my term of office soon expires I wish to express my grateful acknowiedgment 
of the honor of representing this association in the Division of Biolog}^ and Agriculture 
of the Council. Thru its inspirational forces and motive powder, the National Re¬ 
search Council is a source of stimulation and guidance in behalf of biological research. 
It is the duty of entomologists to discover and utilize the opportunities and facilities 
afforded for the realization of their aims. 

Percival J. Parrott 

Voted that the report be adopted. 

President George A. Dean: The report of the Trustees of the 
Crop Protection Institute wiU be presented by Professor W. C. O’Kane. 
[This was given as a paper read at a later session. Ed.] 

President George A. Dean: The next report is that of the Com¬ 
mittee on Nomenclature, by Edith M. Patch. 

REPORT OP THE COMMITTEE ON NOMENCLATURE 

A list of approximately 700 common names of insects is before the committee on 
nomenclature for consideration. These with the approximately 300 names already 
accepted by the Association will total 1000. 

It is the plan of the committee to submit this list in whole or in part to certain 
entomologists experienced in editorial work and to solicit suggestions from those who 
have previously served on this committee and are therefore in touch with the problems 
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concerned. The aid of specialists will be asked in editing t]ie scientific names of the 
respectii^e orders. It is then proposed to revise the list with reference to solicited 
suggestions and to present it in multigraph form to the meml)ers of the Association 
at the next annual meeting. 

On account of its length, action by the Association can hardly be taken at that 
meeting: but members will be welcome to retain copies and to submit to the chair¬ 
man of the committee, on or before March 1, 1923, objections to any name, on the 
list or suggestions with reference to the list. Names against which no objecting vote 
is registered by March 1, 1923 will be considered accepted by the Association and 
printed together with the 326 names which had been accepted up to and including the 
St. Louis meeting. 

Such is the program scheduled by the committee. Suggestions relative to this will 
of course be w’elcome at this meeting. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Edith M. Patch 
Z. P. Metcalf 
Arthur Gibson 

« Committee 

Voted that the report be accepted as read. 

President George A. Dean: The report of the Committee on 
Index of Economic Entomology will be given by E. P. Pelt. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLICATION OP THE INDEX 
OF AMERICAN ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY 

Your Committee has functioned during the past year in an advisory capacity in 
connection with the editing and publishing of Index II, issued last May. The great 
bulk of the manuscript necessitated considerable reduction and the policy adopted 
in connection therewith and the reasons therefore, were approved by this Committee 
and are given in some detail in the introduction to Index 11. 

The Report of the Secretary gives the financial details, really outside the province 
of the Committee and these need not be repeated, though it should be noted that the 
outcome is in substantial accord with expectations at the time the preparation of the 
Index w^as undertaken. 

Inasmuch as the Secretary’s Report shows a favorable balance to the credit of 
Index I and in due course of time a similar condition may exist in relation to Index II, 
it is suggested that eventually such assets be set aside as a reserve fund which may be 
used for financing subsequent Indexes, 

It is the opinion of the Committee, that both Indexes I and 11 have amply justified 
themselves and in view" of the importance of such aids to active workers, it is recom¬ 
mended that the Committee be continued and directed to carefully study the situation 
in order to ascertain possibilities for more frequent publication of such Indexes 
either by this Association or through some other agency. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. P. Felt 
A. P. Burgess 
W, C, OTCane 
W. E. Britton 
' W.E. Hinds ' 

Committee 
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Voted that the report be accepted. 

President George A. Dean: We will now have the report of the 
Committee on the U. S. National ^Museum, by J. J. Davis. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL MUSEUM 

Your Committee begs leave to report that during the past year there has seemed 
to be no particular opening for activities in addition to the measures which were 
inaugurated last year. The conditions with reference to the collections of insects 
have not been changed and it is desirable that every effort should be made to secure 
additional space suitable for the development of the collections, and to prowde 
for additional curatorial service as rapidly as possible. The collections are increasing 
in quantity and value, and there should be every possible encouragement to entomol¬ 
ogists throughout the country to deposit material that may be of ser\ice in their 
extension. Especially is it desirable that type material should be respresented in 
this museum as extensively as possible. 

The museum has, during the past year, utilized the services of certain specialists in 
the re-arrangement and the study of certain groups, and this policy would seem well 
w^orth continuation. There certainly must be a more general interest, throughout 
the country, in the growdh of the national collections and there should be a national 
pride in making them as extensive and useful as possible. It is very much to be 
hoped that in the near future it m 83 ’’ be possible to secure adequate room for ex¬ 
pansion, and statements concerning this need may very properly be made b}- in¬ 
dividuals to any official who may be in a position to assist in this direction. 

Respectfully submitted 
J. J. D.4VIS 
VL J. Holland 
V. L. Kellogg 
E. P. Felt 
Herbert Osborn 

Commiltee 

Voted that the report be accepted. 

President George A, Dean: The Chair will appoint the following 
committees: 

Auditing Committee: Glenn W. Herrick, 

S. B. Fracker. 

Resolutions Committee: J. J. Davis, 

M. C. Tanquary, 

L. Caesar. 

Nominations Committee: C/L. Metcalf, 

Arthur Gibson, 

George G. Ainslie. 

Under the head of miscellaneous business, the Secretar}" announced 
that difficulty had been experienced in securing the programs for the 
meeting, and in all probability only mimeographed copies would be 
available; that $100 had been received from sales of Index II since the 
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liooks closed December 2d, and that all outstanding notes against 
the association had now been paid; that the balance on the Journal 
account was abnonnally larg*e this year on account of delay in tc- 
cciving bills from the printer, and that after these were paid, the balance 
would be a little less than the normal amount; and that a group photo¬ 
graph would be taken as soon as the session adjourned. 

Mr. J. J. Davis stated that he had been preparing for some time an 
entomologist’s hand-book which would contain information concerning 
methods of rearing and handling insects, types of breeding cages, 
fonmilae for preserving material, etc., and requested contributions 
from all entomologists for which credit would be given. 

Mr. Leonard Haseman stated that on account of shortage of funds, 
it had been impossible to reprint the reports of C. V. Riley. 

President George A. Dean: We will now have the report of the 
Committee oji Policy. 

REPORT OP THE COMMITTEE ON POLICY 

The Committee on Policy Organized for the Current Year with the Following Sub- 
Committees : 

Education —Dr. Ball, Chairman, Dr. Osborn, Mr. Burgess. 

Insect Control —Dr. Felt, Chairman, Mr. Dean, Mr. O’Kane. 

Organization —Mr. O’Kane, Chairman, Mr. Dean, Mr. Newell. 

Research —Mr. Parrott, Chairman, Dr. Ball, Dr. Osborn. 

PuBiJCATiON —Mr. Burgess, Chairman, Dr. Felt, Dr. Pierce. 

The Committee endorses the establishment of working relations between Universities 
or Colleges on the one hand, and the Bureau of Entomology or Experiment Sf:rilions, 
on the other, to bring about the graduate crediting of Research Work, done under 
conditions which are equivalent to those of a scholastic dc‘partment, as a means of 
encouraging more extended preparation, and the taking of advanced ck‘gr(;es in 
Entomology. 

The Committee recommends that a symposium be held in next year's progi ani on the 
subject of standards for the training of men whoaretoenteiq,)rofe.ss{orKilc4it<:«iu:)logy, 

The Committee recommends that the entomologists concerntid in tlie European 
Corn Borer work consider cooperation in large scale demonstrations of ],)racticablo 
agricultural measures in the area most badly infested by the Bf)rer, for tlie |jur- 
pose of securing full data on the value of various repressive measurc3S under 
typical agricultural conditions. 

The Insect Pest Survey work is commended. A moderate extension of the work is 
endorsed and greater cooperation upon the part of all collaborators is urged. 

The Committee wishes to emphasize the ultimate economy of liberal appropriations 
for the control of recently introduced pests and for the prosecution of fundamental 
research in all phases of insect control. 

In order to faciliate the work, of councilors representing this Association with the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science* the Committee recommends 
that the Nominating Committee consider retaining councilors in office for consec- 
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utive years, so long as a given councilor finds it possible to attend regularly the 
meetings of the council. Prior to the Annual Meeting it is suggested that the Pres¬ 
ident of this Association ascertain whether councilors expect to be in attendance 
and that the President designate an alternate in case a councilor will be unable to 

attend. 

The Committee wishes to point out that there is a serious need of adequate funds 
to establisli various investigational proiects in entomology. It wishes to urge 
on all individual members the desirability of giving earnest consideration to the 
problem of discovering sources of such funds. It suggests that members communicate 
to the Sub "Committee on Research outlines of projects that should be undertaken 
and suggestions as to possible sources of funds. For the purpose of correlating all 
such actimties the Committee on Policy has designated the Sub-committee on Re- 
seaich as the central body to which any suggestions should be sent and through which 
cooperation may be sought of the National Research Council, the Crop Protection 
Institute or other available organization. 

The Committee desires to emphasize the urgent need of adequate publication 
funds for research. 

The Committee has set about preparation of a program of research on insects of 
special economic importance, on materials with insecticidal properties; and on possible 
phases of biological control, emphasizing especially fundamental problems and gaps 
in present knowledge to the end that a list of projects of outstanding importance 
may be formulated. 

The Committee recommends to the Association that hereafter applications for 
membershi]:) shall be accompanied by a check for the first year’s dues and for sub¬ 
scription to the Journal. 

The Committee recommends that permission be granted the Editorial Board of 
the Journal to designate a Circulation Agent. 

The Committee recommends adoption of the following Resolutions proposed by a 
Conference called by the National Research Council, Division of Biology and Ag¬ 
riculture: 

Resolved 

1. That it is the sense of this conference that an inter-society conference should 
be raised to study and report upon the feasibility of federation of the biological 
societies and to develop plans for the said federation. 

^ 2. That for the purpose of effecting such an organization, each society, and Sec¬ 
tions F & G of the American Association for the Advancement of Science be^ re- 
c-iuested to designate its President and Secretary as members of an inter-society 
council which shall l>e authorized (1) to deal with all matters of common interest 
such as pooling of programs that are consistent with the existing regulations of the 
constituent societies; and (2) to draw up proposals for a constitution and by-laws 
of a federation of the societies in question, and to present them for action at the 
next annual meeting. 

Although no formal action was . taken, it was understood that the conference 
raised by the adhering societies should be empowered to invite other organizations 
to join it later. 

Mk. W. C, O'Kane: This report involves consideration by the 
Association of several specific recommendations. I will read them 
one at a time for action by the Association. 

First, the Committee recommends that a symposium be held in 
next year’s program -on the subject of “Standards for the Training of 
Men Who are to enter Professional Entomology." 

,, Voted that this recommendation be adopted. 

Second, the Committee recommends that, hereafter, applications for 
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membership shall be accompanied by a check for the first year's dues 
and for subscription to the Journal. 

Voted that the recommendation be adopted. 

Third, The Committee recommends that pennission be ‘^■ranted the 
Editorial Board of the Journal to designate a circulation agent. 

Mr. Glenn W, Herrick: What does the Committee mean by 
‘‘circulation agent?” 

Mr. W. C. O’Kane: There are doubtless many libraries and indi¬ 
viduals who would like to subscribe for the Journal, a,nd the idea is for 
the Editorial Board to find some member who is willing to give sotne 
time to correspondence and act as a circulation agent for the Journal 
with the intent of enlisting the help of the various entomologists to 
secure additional subscriptions. ThivS agent would, of course, serve 
without pay. 

Mr. E. P. Felt: The JournalI can be furnished to additional sub¬ 
scribers at very small cost to the management, and the amount secured 
will enable the Journal to publish more matter. 

Mr. W, C, O’Kane: One hundred additional subscriptions would 
make a difference in the financial status of the Journal at the end of the 
year, and two or three hundred would possibly mean a larger Journal. 
It is necessary to follow this matter up closely if the subscription list 
is to be increased. 

Mr. Glenn W. Herrick: What proportion of our mcm].)ershi|) 
subscribes to the Journal? 

Secretary A. F. Burgess: About 80% of the members are sulu 
scribers. 

Voted that the recommendation be adopted. 

Fourth, the Committee recommends the adoption of the resolution 
proposed by the conference called by the Division of Biology of ilie 
National Research Council, authorizing our President and Secit:tary to 
represent us at a conference which will attempt to draw ii|:) |)la.ns for a 
federation of biological societies. 

Mr. T. J. Headlee: May I ask for a statement of the anti<'i|:)atefl 
advantages of such an organization? 

President George A. Dean: Is our representative on the National 
Research Council here? 

Mr. P. J. Parrott: We believe there are some important matters of 
great interest to all scientific workers that cannot be handled by the 
individual societies. European work is greatly demoralized on account 
of finances. One of the objects sought to accomplish is to obtain 
money by which American Zoologists and .Biologists'would'control 
their own literature. By an organization,, of' this character, it is hoped 
:,tGmrrange in advance of the annual "meetings 'ior 'a conference of the 
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Secretaries of the Societies to avoid conflicts in programs and arrange 
s\TOposmms which are of interest to all. These are the principal 
items. We are asked to send representatives to this conference to see 
if we cannot make arrangements along these lines. It does not bind 
us to anything. 

Voted that the recommendation be adopted. 

The report of the Committee on Policy was then adopted as a whole. 

President George A, Dean: Mr. Ball has a cablegram from 
Holland which I will ask him to read at this time. 

Mr. E. D. Ball: The following cablegram has been received from 
Holland addressed to the plant pathologists: “If American and Cana¬ 
dian Plant Pathologists and Entomologists be invited to join trip to 
Holland and conference, Wageningen, May, 1922, will some of them 
come? Please cable if possible. Merry Christmas.” 

“(Signed) Quanjer, 

VanI^oeteren, 

Westerdyk.'’ 

This is an invitation to an international meeting in Holland. It 
will probably be a potato conference, as these three men are especially 
interested in potatoes. It may be possible for the government to send 
one man over at that time. 

FINAL BUSINESS 

The final business was transacted Saturday afternoon, December 
31st. 

President George A. Dean: The first item is the report of the 
Auditing Committee. 

REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 

Toronto, Canada 
Dec. 31, 1921. 

The Committee has examined the books and vouchers of the secretary and have 
found them to be correct. 

Glenn W. Herrick 
S, B. Frackeiv 

Committee 


Voted that the report be accepted. 

President George A. Dean: Next is the report of the Committee 
on Resolutions. 

REPORT OF ' COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 

L Res 0 lvedt That the American Association of Economic Entomologists heartily 
endorse the Insect Pest Survey and express its deep appreciation of the facilities 
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furnished by the United States Bureau of Entomology aiid the excellent services 
of J. A. Hyslop in organizing and conducting the initial worlc. 

It is our opinion that tlie Insect Pest Survey is of great economic imt)Ortan.ce to 
present day and future entomology and that it is not only a privilege but the duty of 
every entomologist to cooperate with the observers responsible for the individual 
state reports and that the state reporters should realize the double responsibility 
placed upon them and that each one should make his reports complete and submit 
them promptly. 

We would urge that the Insect Pest Survey be furnished expert assistance and 
that those responsible for its development further investigate the uses and needs of 
this service to the end that the correlation and interpretation of the data thus secured 
may be used in a. study of the underlying principles involved in [jeriodic or si)a,smodic 
insect outbreaks. 

In view of the permanent value of the annual Insect Pest Survey summaries, it 
is strongly urged that these summaries be jirinted and made available, 

2. Resolved, That this association express its appreciation of the valuablti services 
rendered through the Journal of Agricultural Research and the Experinuml Station 
Record and urge that funds be made available at the earliest possible date to resume 
publication of tliese two Journals. 

3. Resolved, That the American Association of Economic Entomologists urge 
further and more complete cooperation between the Federal and state entomologists, 
between entomologists in neighboring states and between those of the United States 
and Canada, as suggested so clearly and forcibly by President i')ca.n in his annual 
address. 

4. Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that further and more extensive 
studies on insecticides and fungicides are needed and that in this connection it is liiglu 
ly important that chemists who can give their entire time to the chemistry of insecti¬ 
cides and fungicides be employed to work in cooperation with (ntoniologists and 
pathologists. 

5. Resolved, That, inasmuch as the literature dealing with insect pest-s of gr(‘en- 
house and flower garden plants is widely scattered and that thtTC is nec'd of leathering 
together this information for use of florists an<i entomologists, and furliuT tlu'd. since 
such a compilation will, we believe, directly stimulah^ the study of gt’cxnihouse 
insect pests and in this way be of additional value to Anicvricati flotisiit Ib.'it: t.liis 
association indorse the Greenhouse Insi'ct Index (jirepared l>y J. J. Davis) and suiggest 
that the Society of American Florists under lalce iij'? pul plication* 

6. It is recommended that the President of our Association a,pi )oint tlie ( 'onunitta* 
on Resolutions at least a month prc'vious to the date of meeting in order tbal. a more 
careful study and oi-ganization of the problems to be considen^d liy that c.ornmittee 
may be made. 

7. Resolved, That the American Association of Econoriiic fStilornologists express 
its great thanks and appreciation to the authorities of the University of Toroxito, 
the Royal Canadian Institute and the Provinical Government of Ontario for the 
opportunity of holding its meetings, at the University and also for other privileges 
and entertainment enjoyed through their courtesy. 

Respectfully submitted, 

John J. Davis, 

M. C. Tanquary, 

L. Caesar. 

Committee, 

After slight changes had been made in phraseology at the suggestion 
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of Dr. Howard and W. C. O’Kane, the resolutions were adopted by vote 
of the association. 

President George A. Dean: We will now hear the report of the 
Committee on Membership. 

REPORT OP COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 


The committee on membership submits 

for election to associate membership* 

Batchelder, Charles Howard, 38 N.Main 
St., Orono, Maine. 

Bedford, Thco., Wellcome Tropical Re¬ 
search Laboratories, Khartoum, Sudan 

Borodin, Demetrius N., Room 1009, 709 
Sixth Ave., New York City. 

Brannon, Clarence, H., Greenville, Miss. 

Bradley, George H., Mound Laboratory, 
Mound, La. 

Broadbent, Bessie M., 1S12 Ingleside 
Terrace, Washington, D. C. 

Butcher, Fred D., Ames, Iowa. 

Compton, C. S., Natural History Build¬ 
ing, Urbana, Ill. 

Dodds^ Clifford T., 2344 Eunice St., 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Doucette, Charles Felix, Doylestown, Pa. 

Douglass, James R., 6427 First Ave., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Downes, W., Dominion Entomological 
Laboratory, Victoria, B. C. 

Dye, H. W., Bailey Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 

English, Lester L., 6427 First Ave., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Harwood, R. W., Natural History 
Building IJrbana, Ill. 

Hoke, Gladys, Agricultural College, Miss. 

Prison, Theodore Henry, Box 69, 
Riverton, N. J. 

Click, Perry A., 605 E. Daniel St,, 
Champaign, Ill. 


the following report, and recommends 


Griswold, Grace Hall, 126 Roberts 
Place, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hambleton, James T.^ 423 Dorset Ave., 
Chevy Chase^ Washington, D. C. 

Horton, Harvey A., Eagle Passs, Texas. 

Keler, Stefan, Lemberg, Tarnowskiego 
45, Poland. 

Lancaster, Herman B., 6427 First Ave., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Lowry, Philip R., Durham, N. H. 

McEvilly, J. E., Box 1, Agricultural 
College, Miss. 

Mote, Don. C., Box 34S, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Nolan, Willis J., 423 Dorset Ave., 
Chevy Chase, Washington, D. C. 

Pack, Herbert J., Utah Agricultural 
College, Logan, Utah. 

Phipps, Clarence R., Experiment Sta¬ 
tion, Mountain Grove, Mo. 

Readeo, Phillip, Lawrence, Kan. 

Riley, George E., Agricultural College, 
Miss. 

Smith, George E., Albion, N. Y, 

Spessard, Lester Lewis, 1624 P St., 
N. W. Washington, D. C. 

Tliomas, C. A., Bustleton, Pa. 

Watson, J. R., Gainesville, Fla. 

Worthley, Harlan N., Dept, of Entomol¬ 
ogy, M. A. C., Amherst, Mass. 


For transfer from associate to active membership: 


Ackerman, Ah J' 
Barber, G. W. 
Beyer, A. H. 
Bilsing, S. W. 
De Ong, E. R. 


Dusham, E, H. 
Graham, Samuel A. 
Gu 3 rton, Thomas L. 
Hartzell, Albert 
KisHuk, Jr., Max 
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Mouse, A. P. 
Poos, P.’'A¥. 
Smith, Roger C. 
Snapp, Oliver I. 
St ear, J. R. 


ThomavS, Frank L. 
Turner, William F. 
Wade, Joe S- 
Worthley, L. H. 


The committee recommends thatjthc resignation of the following mcm1)ers be acee|)t.tKl: 


Bailey, J. W, 
Blakeslee, E. B. 
Cushman, R. A. 
Gray, George P 


Ham, W. T. 
Ranc, F. W. 
Schalck, E. N, 
Wood, E. G. 


and that the 9 active and 17 associate members who are in arrears for dues for t,wo 
years and the 10 members elected last year who have paid no dues, be notified by the 
Secretary that if the amount due the association is not paid within 00 days from thie 
date of notice that they will be dropped from the roll for non-payment of dues. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. R. Sassckk, 

« A. G. Ruggies, 

J. S. Houser. 

Commiitee 


Voted that the report be accepted and the recommendations adopted. 
President George A. Dean : Are there other reports ? 

Dr. L. 0. Howard: I wish to present the report of the Advisory 
Committee for the Journal. 

REPORT OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The members of the Journal Advisory Committee in attendance today, met mul 
unanimously recommend for officers of the Journal 
Dr. E. P, Felt, as Editor 
Dr. W. E. Britton, as Associate Editor 
Mr. A. F. Burgess, as Business Manager 

R. W. Harneu 
I'L A. Gossard 
L. 0. Howard 


Voted that the men nominated by the Advisory be tJect*™ 

ed officers of the Journal. 

President George A, Dean: We will now hear the report of the 
Committee on Nominations. 

REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

For President, J. G. Sanders. 

First Vice-President, J* M, Swaine. 

Second Vice-President, A. L. Lovett. 

Third Vice-President, R, W. Hamed. 

Fourth Vice-President, M. C. Tanquary. 
yCommittee on Policy,,?,. J. Parrott. 
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Committee on Membersliip, George G. Ainslie, 

Committee on U. S. National Museum, E. P. Felt. 

Representative National Research Council, George A. Dean. 

Councillors for American Association for the Advancement of Science, T. J. Headlee, 
L. O. Howard. 

Trustee Crop Protection Institute, W. E. Britton. 

Advisory Committee, Arthur Gibson, R. A. Cooley. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Arthur Gibson, 

George G. Ainslie, 

C. L. Metcalf. 

Committee. 

Voted that the report be accepted and the Secretary be instructed to 
cast one ballot for each nominee. The ballots were cast and the members 
named were declared elected. At the request of President Dean, Past 
Presidents Howard and Osborn conducted President-elect Sanders to the 
Chair. 

After signing a Past President diploma and presenting it*to President 
Dean, President-elect Sanders addressed the association, expressing his 
appreciation of the honor that had been conferred upon him and pledging 
his best efforts to the association for the coming year. 

President Dean presented to President-elect Sanders the gavel of the 
association to be placed in his keeping for the coming year. 

Secretary Burgess stated that he had held a conference with the 
officers of the American Phytopathological Society and arrangements 
had been made to hold a joint session next year. The subject to be 
discussed had not been decided, but it was requested that the members 
of each association send any suggestion they might have along this line 
to the Secretary of their Association. This should be done as soon as 
possible, as speakers should be selected by the fii'st of April in order 
that they might have ample time to prepare their papers for the meeting. 

lie also read the following communication in regard to extension work 
which was signed by .E. G. Kelly and W. P. Flint: 

‘*A meeting of members of this association interested in extension work was held 
at the Prince George Hotel the evening of Dec. 29, 1921, 

After a general discussion of subjects pertaining to extension work, an informal 
organization was formed for the purpose of holding an annual conference in com 
nection with the meeting of the American Association of Economic Entomologists.” 

Announcement of the conference will be made during the first session 
of the meeting at Boston. 

Mr. E. P* Felt stated that the matter of handling the manuscripts 
submitted to the Journal was becoming increasingly difficixlt, particularly 
on account of the fact that many publications handling short papers 
had been or were being discontinued. He presented the following 
statement which had been reviewed and had the endorsement of both 
the Advisory and Editorial Boards of the Journal. 
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Membership of Association 667, of which 49 arc foreign. 

Ntamber of subscribers, 896. 

Average cost per page of printing Journal in 1914, $2.24, in 1920, $4.79, in 1921, 
about 10% higher than last year, 

Januar}^ 1, 1920, the subscription price was increased by $1.00, or OOJJS'n for 
members and 40% for non members. 

The increased cost of publication since 1915 amounts to over 114%. 

The Journal is the official organ of the Association and as such should sc'rve tlie 
best interests of the entii*e membership. The official proceedings rightly liavt'prec¬ 
edence. The inclusion in the official proceedings of papers read l)y litle gives 
them precedence over others, sometimes more important ones, which may have b(‘en 
in the hands of the editor months earlier. Papers read by title now occu|)\' a con¬ 
siderable part of the pi‘ 0 cccdings. 

The constant increase in the volume of the matter submitted for publication has 
necessitated progressive restrictions to keep within our means. It is Cvssentifilly 
a financial problem. Authors have been advised from time to time that contril)iilions 
were too lengthy for available space and at our last meeting a maximum limit of 
2500 w^ords was established for the purpose of giving a better opportunity for the 
independently submitted manuscript. Even this does not make it possible to print 
one such paper annually from each member, a total, if this were done, of 30(X) pages 
as compared with the usual 500 or less. 

There have been submitted to the editor within the last few years, papers which 
would make nearly 20 printed pages, sometimes with considerable tabular matter 
or a rathei large series of illustrations—both much more costly than ordinary text. 

It is impossible to print all papers which may be offered unless resources are greatly 
increased, possibly seven to ten fold and even then restrictions would be necessar\'. 
Many other scientific publications are in about the same predicament. High |)rices 
and unusual limitations in many directions explain the situation. 

Additional fund.s may be secured by increasing the vSub.scri|)tion rate, getting moiai 
subscribers or securing funds from some outside agenc^n 

A raise in the price of the Journal may be offset iiilargemeasirreby areiluclion in 
the number of subscribers.' It could not become efft'Cttve until 1923, 

In spite of the technical nature of the Journal it is possil>le to considcralily increase 
the number of subscribers, each additional vSul)scription increases actual cost aljout. 
20% and permits the tirrning back into the Journal of about 80%. 

Outside sources arc more easily discussed than discovered. Most feel that 1.1 
Journal should be self supporting. It has been the Association nvit hod of doing bus¬ 
iness. 

Increase's in the adverti.sing matter would assist materially and might bring some 
most unwelcome complications. The limited circulation and tlie few direct sales 
resulting are obstacles not easily overcome. 

The managers of the Journal keenly appreciate the need of larger publication 
facilities and would welcome suggestions for bettering conditions. It is felt that the 
worst has passed. A gradual change for the better is expected soon, 

In view of the above, it is considered advisable to limit the official proceedings to 
papers actually read at the meetings, to allow the length of papers to remain at a 
maximum of 2500 words, to suggest to authors continued conciseness in text and 
'Careful discrimination, in the use 'Of the more costly tables and illustrations^ and to 
'Urge upon every member and well wisher of economic entomology a general and 
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earnest effort to increase the number of subscribers and thus secure at once more 
funds which will be used to enlarge the Journal and then it in turn can render better 
sei'vice to its widely distributed subscribers. 

Voted that the statement be accepted and the recommendations 
contained therein be adopted. 

Mr. T. J. Headlee inquired as to the cost per page of printing the 
Journal, and upon being advised that it averaged about $5.00 provided 
veiy little tabular matter was used, stated that he believed it would be 
practical to publish papers from individuals or institutions provided 
they were willing to pay the cost, they to receive a certain ntimber of 
separates. He thought this would offer an opportunity^ for publishing 
more matter in the Journal. 

Mr. E. P. Felt stated that the management had never refused to 
publish a paper if the author wished to pay the cost, but felt that care 
should be taken not to discriminate against any member by comiJelling 
him to make pa}mient. He expressed his approval of the ^ea suggested 
by Dr. Headlee. 

Mr. W. C. O’Kane stated that many institutions with which ento- 
mologistswere connected were financially able to pay for the publication 
of short articles, and he believed that they be urged to do so. 

Mr. E. P. Felt stated that if articles were paid for, they^ could be 
printed with less delay, and Mr. Osborn suggested that the Editor 
should have authority to exercise his judgment as to whether a paper 
was suitable regardless of whether it was to be paid for or not. 

Mr. T. J. Headlee stated that the plan should be handled so as to 
avoid any suspicion of discrimination among the members. 

Mr. Z. P. Metcalf believed that there were a good many cases where 
either tlie authors or the institution with which they are connected 
would be very willing to pay for publis.hing short articles, and that he 
was satisfied that they cotikl be published cheaper than if issued separately. 

Mr, L. M. Peairs remarked that the institution should pay a definite 
amount for separates which, would cover the cost of both publication in 
the Journal and the separates. This would simplif 3 r bookkeeping and 
would, he believed, cost the stations less than the}^ were now paying for 
small x^ublications. 

In reply to a question by Mr. T. H. Parks as to whether a 2500 word 
limit would be enforced if an institution paid the cost of publication, 
Mr. Felt stated that he saw no advantage in enforcing the rule in a 
case of dhis kind, or in the case of a member who preferred to pay for 
matter overrunning the present maximum if reasonable limits were 
observed. 

It was voted that the early publication of articles approved by the 
Editor be permitted, if the cost is paid by the writer or institution with 
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which he is connected, and tliat men contributing papei's to the Journal 
be urged to secure ]3erniission when possil^le to ])ublish, articles under 
these conditions. 

President George A. Dean : The Executive Committee has author¬ 
ized the Secretary to transfer the $100 Liberty Bond and $500 from the 
association fund to the permanent fund. 

Is there any other business? 

Secretary A. F, Burgress: I move that the next meeting of the 
association be held at the same time and place as that of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 

The motion was earned,. 

Di, L. O. Howard: The next meeting of the association will ])e in 
Boston, followed by a meeting in Cincinnati and Washington. After 
that, there will probably be a meeting in the West, but the place has not 
been definitely decided. 

Secretary«A. P. Burgess stated that as Christmas would come on 
Monday in 1922, it ■would be more difficult than usual to arrange the 
program. He stated that he had had a conference with the Secretary 
of the Entomological Society of America and a plan was being considered 
of holding one session of the meeting of that society during the time when 
one of the sessions of the association was being carried on. Of course, 
the programs would have to be arranged so that unrelated subjects 
would be considered at these sessions. The suggestion was made in 
order to see how a plan of this sort would work out. No objections 
being offered, atteiTipt will be made to put it into operation. 

Mr. William Moore suggested that less than 50% of the members 
were present at the business session, and that it would seem desitxil:)le 
to change the business meeting to the morning instead of the afternoon 
session on the last day of meeting. 

Secretary A. P. Burgress stated that the bydaws provided that the 
final business shall be transacted at the last session, but that the Ijydaws 
could be amended, by a notice in writing jirior to the time of the next 
annual meeting. 

Mr. E. P. Felt: I would like to announce at this time that it has 
been decided to establish several small departments in the Journal, 
one each for Horticultural Inspection, Apiculture, and for the Pacific 
Slope Branch, and possibly another department covering new insecticides, 
if some one can be secured to handle the matter that shoitld be published. 
The idea is to increase local interest in the Journal and make *it more 
valuable to its readers. The plan will be tried in a modest way at 
first, and the co-operation of all is desired in order to make it a success. 
It is expected that the Secretaries of the Sections'and of the Pacific^ 
Slope Branch will take care of the matter to be used in their departments. 
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Prf:sident George A. Dean: As this meeting draws to a close, allow 
me to express my appreciation of the honor you have shown me in se¬ 
lecting me to serve as President of the American Association of Economic 
Entomologists. I have deeply enjoyed whatever service I have given 
during the past year, and I wish to thank the members of the Association, 
particularly the committees, for their fine spirit of endeavor toward 
the accomplishment of constructive work. I cannot permit this meeting 
to close without expressing my heartfelt appreciation of the faithful 
and splendid services of our Secretary, Mr. Burgess. 

Dr. L. O. Howard; Without addressing the Chair, I wish to propose 
a motion that the Association heartity thanks Professor Dean for his 
tactful, intelligent and very efficient administration during his term 
of office. 

The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.15 p.m. 

ENTOMOLOGISTS^ DINNER 

The entomologists’ dinner was held Friday, December 30, 1921, in 
the Banquet Flail of the Prince George Hotel, at 7.00 p. m. 

President George A. Dean presided. 

At the close of the dinner, President Dean introduced Dr. W. E. 
Britton as Toastmaster of the evening, as follows: 

This splendid gathering this evening of nearly one himdred forty has 
certainly dispelled any doubt that may have been in the minds of the 
committee as to the desirability of continuing the Entomologists’ 
dinner. 

The committee has selected for toastmaster one of the past presidents 
of the Association, who has not only contributed much to our entomo¬ 
logical science, but also one who has exerted a splendid influence toward 
the accomplishment of a fine spirit of harmony and a bond of friendship 
among the members of the Association. I take pleasure at this time in 
introducing as our toastmaster, Dr, W. E. Britton, State Entomologist 
of Connecticut. 

ToastmAvSter W. E. Britton: Mr. President, Fellow Entomologists 
and Friends: This is an interesting meeting in a good many ways. It 
is a sort of anniversary of the founding of this Association, which 
started then in a small way and now has a membership of over six 
hundred. It is also an anniversary of the Entomological Society of 
Ontario. It is also interesting because some of us have left our native 
country and crossed the line to meet with neighbors. To be sure, 
we didn’t notice the line when we crossed it, and shouldn’t have known 
much about it except for the customs official 
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EntomologistvS in their training and development are sonielhing 
lilee insects. They pass through certain stages. Now^ some of tlieni 
have striking and complete transfonnations. With ( vthers tlii^ (k'\a^1f:>P“ 
ment goes on more vSlowly and takes j)lace in an incons])icnr)ns and 
obscure manner. With some we may say that the transfornuition is 
incomplete. I might go further and say that some of tliem ni‘ver 
reach the adult stage. Now we have as speakers to-nig.ht cpiitc? a 
number who emerged as adults sometime ago. Some of you, of course, 
are only second stage nwnphs. (Laughter) 

Before we l:)egin the program of the evening I wish, to refer to that 
summer meeting that we had last July. Wc had a very interesting 
two days’ meeting in Eastern hfassachusetts, and we saw nlanv things 
of entomological interest, but the one thing that stands out in my 
mind above all others, and will, as long as I remember anything, was 
the ball game that we had just before dinner. Wc had reached Ikriss 
Point, Nahaift, where we w^ere to spend the night. Dinner was not 
ready and our genial secretary?- came around with a baseball l>at in 
hand. He ^aid if he could find a ball, would have a game. Pretty 
soon he came out with a tennis ball. He picked Messrs. Worth ley and 
Headlee as being the t\vo fat men of the party, and they had to chooser 
sides to the game. So Wortliley chose Government men and 
Headlee chose State men. Now the first man who went into tlie Ijox 
to pitch for the State men was Professor Parrott. (Applause) 
is the Ty Cobb of the Entomologists. He pitched two innings 1 tliink, 
and then Dr. Ideadlee went into the box—and he was the Bal)e Ruth! 
You ought to have seen the fun that wq had! 

Dr. Headlee’s assistant, Dr. Peterson, was the c.ateller, and Dte 
Headlee used all the speed at his command. He wUvS a 
wild and a little out of juxictice, and the S]lecUitc irs tlioiU'jrt at. ftrsi. 
that he was trying to kill his asvsistant. Yeiw soon tJury iJiouglrt 
was trying to kill off the Government men who came to hal,. I can’t 
tell you the score, but we had a lot of fun and wc have felt heltca* for it 
ever since. If there is any controvensy between our Ganadian friends 
and the entomologivSts from the States, I think wc; liad l)etter settle^ it 
by playing a baseball game. 

I have here a letter from Professor C. W, Hargitt written to Dr. 
Felt, and I wish to read it to you. 


wSyracuse, N.' Y. 

^ Dec. 22/21 

Dear Dr. Felt: 

Appropos of the meetings of the Economic Entomologists at Toronto 
next week, and the proposed reunion of the Charter members of that Asvsociation 
at which I was invited by the President,„ Professor Dean, to make a Iwicd talk, 1 
regret that circumstances which have just culminated may prevent my attendance, 
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tlio it may be possible to get there. I feel it incumbent however, to make this 
statement to you in order that you may communicate the reason of my absence should 
I fail to appear. 

From the time of_ your first mention of plans to me last fall I looked forward with 
delightful anticipations to the opportunity of meeting and recounting some of the 
pleasantest of my^ scientific associations and friendships. Among entomologists 
were Comstock, Rile}^, Lintner, Bethune, Fletcher, Smith, Howard, Webster, and 
others whose friendship I greatly cherish. 

Thanking you personally for having noted my name among those participating in 
the original meeting, and hoping yet that I may be able to join you at Toronto in this 
reunion, believe me, 

Yours truly, 

Chas. W. Hargitt 

Now some of you know, at least who will be one of the speakers on 
the program to-night, because it is a paper left over from one of the 
meetings, and the gentlem.an who is to give it needs no introduction to 
you. However, I am going to introduce him. I have known Dr. 
Howard for some twenty-five years and we have always gotten along 
very well together. We have nearly always agreed, but there have 
been a few times when we disagreed. And when he*gets as many 
gray hairs in his head as I have, then he will see wherein he was wrong. 
(Laughter) 

Dr. Howard has built up a large organization of entomologists, the 
largest in the world, I think. I never knew how he managed to do it 
and get along with all these fellows, but I suspect that it is because he 
calculates the ecological relationships between his various men, not 
by the slide rule but by the golden rule. Dr. Howard. (Applause) 

Db. L. 0. Howard: Dr. Britton doesn’t know whether, if I had any 
hair, it would be gray or black or red! (Laughter) I’ll tell you a 
secret though: When Einstein came to Washington this spring and 
exhibited that big head of hair, I was strongly tempted to let my hair 
grow again; but my wife dissuaded me! 

I am right in the middle of my cigar and I feel about lil^e Professor 
Bateson did at the Naturalists’ Dinner last night. Bateson’s cigar 
went out while he was making his address, and he stopped the speech 
until he lighted it again. One of the men met him at luncheon today, 
and suggested that he was hard at work on an invention whereby a man 
■could speak and smoke at the same time. Bateson was greatly interested 
and said, *‘What an extraordinary people you are!” (Laughter) 

This ought to be an occasion for joyous speech such as the Toast¬ 
master has given you, and to take an adjourned paper from the morning 
session of yesterday and read it at this time would hardly seem quite 
right—but it is all right. There are good reasons for it. Very great 
things deserve treatment with circumstantiality of detail, Daniel 
Defoe’s story of the great plague in London, and Pepys’ Diary, are 
full of details, but they relate to an extremely interesting event and 
period. Now this is a paper of details, but refers to an extraordinary 
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organization—The Association of Economic Entomologists. This 
is its beginning. It grew from a little bit of a t.hing. Therefore these 
details should be interesting. Of course a great man}^ of you are not 
at all interested, but after what I have just said you are obliged to be 
interested. 


THE ORGANIZATION MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OP 
ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGISTS AT TORONTO^ AUGUST, 1889 

L. 0. Howard, Washington, D. C. 

On the 1st of November, Doctor Felt wrote me suggesting that a 
brief note concerning the organization of this Association could ap¬ 
propriately be presented at this present meeting, since the organization 
occurred at this place, and since in the interval of more than thirty- 
two years the Association has not met here. 

The idea oh such an association as ours was first suggested in an 
editorial note in Insect Life in January, 1889. I am not quite clear as 
to who wrote the note, although I judge, from certain peculiarities of 
construction, that it was Professor Riley. At all events, the idea of 
forming such an association was surely his. In this preliminary note, 
he asked for the opinions of different entomologists, and a month later 
published extracts from letters from Prof. A. J. Cook and Professor 
Osborn endorsing the idea. Later, letters were received from T. D. 
A. Cockerell and a few others. 

Professor Riley went to Europe in the late spring and remained 
abroad until the following October, and during his absence the organi¬ 
zation was effected. 

In anticipation of the coming Toronto meeting, James Fletcher of 
Ottaw^a had' been made President of the Entomological Club of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. On M!ay 
23d, I wrote Fletcher as follows: 

“About the proposed entomologists union: Prof. Riley, in making the proposition, 
put it out as a tentative wording of an idea he had long entertained and which we have 
often discussed; his object being to see how the idea would be received. We have 
been much disappointed with the result, and if it has met with general favor most 
entomologists have kept their opinions to themselves in spite of the fact that we 
plainly asked for a general expression of opinion. The result at which I have arrived 
in my own mind is that on the whole the actual workers are lukewarm and that 
perhaps the idea has been broached too soon * * * I should like very much to see the 
question brought up at Toronto and thoroughly discussed and perhaps a committee 
appointed to draft a plan of organization,” 

On June 17th I wrote Fletcher again— 

‘T have just received a letter from Professor Riley, who is of the opinion that it will 
be better for you to make the call as President of the Entomological Club and to 
go ahead under that call and organize at the forthcoming meeting of the American 
Association. He, thinks that it will be better to', confine tlie association to 
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the working, practical economic entomologists, as there is hardly any necessity for 
a national association of any other kind. He suggests that when you come to Wash¬ 
ington you and I together should draw up a constitution and by-laws and set forth 
the objects of the association.” 

The following month Fletcher came to Washington and spent some 
time with me. Together we drafted the original constitution as pub¬ 
lished in Insect Life for September, 1889, pages 87-88, and during his 
visit Fletcher wrote the interesting article entitled “Preliminary Note 
upon Chionohas {Oeneis) macounii Edw.,” and Miss Sullivan made 
the excellent illustration accompanying the note, which is published on 
page 45 of Volume II of Insect Life. I myself was busy’' in preparing 
the article on a newly’- imported elm insect (Gossyparia ulmi Geoff.) 
published upon pages 34-41 of the same number. 

It was Fletcher’s first visit to Washington, and we had a delightful 
time together. He was enormously interested in everything—^insects, 
trees, plants, niggers—his interest and enthusiasm were absolutely 
catholic. We were in the middle of the hom-fly investigation at the 
time, and he took a trip into Virginia with me to study this insect 
and experienced for the first time the July heat of Warrenton, which, 
however, in no way lessened his energy and enthusiasm. 

Immediately after his departure I wrote to twenty-seven of the 
leading economic entomologists of the country, at follows: 

Dear, .:—I send you enclosed a circular just issued by Mr. James Fletcher, 

Entomologist and Botanist of the Central Farms at Ottawa, and President of the 
Entomological club of the American Association for .the Advancement of Science, 
who has just visited Washington. If you can possibly attend this meeting, I would 
earnestly urge you to do so, and if you cannot attend please address a letter either to 
Mr. Fletcher at Ottawa or to myself before August 22d giving us the benefit of your 
ideas and stating further, if such an association is organized, you will consent to take 
an active part in it hereafter. 

With this letter, I enclosed a copy of the draft of the proposed consti¬ 
tution to Professor Forbes, to Professor Comstock, and to Doctor 
Lintner. 

The Toronto meeting of the American Association in August, 1889, 
was a great success. The Entomological Club of the Association held 
a very interesting meeting, but the organization meeting of the Eco¬ 
nomic Entomologists was attended by only nine of us, namely Prof. 
A. J. Cook, who acted as Chairman, Dr. John B. Smith, who was 
Secretary, Dr. C. J. S. Bethune, Mr, James Fletcher, Mr. E. Baynes 
Reed, Mr, H. H, Lyman, Prof. C^ W. Hargitt, Mr. E. P. Thompson, 
and the winter. The meeting was held at Scarborough Heights, a 
wooded knoll on the shore of Lake Ontario, the afternoon having been 
devoted by the zoologists and botanists of the American Association to 
a'Collecting expedition. 

In my address as President of the A. E. E., delivered at Brooklyn 
August 14, 1894, I made a brief mention of this organization meeting 
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and indicated that the name adopted was The AssociaUon of Official 
Economic Entomologists, which was altered at tlie first anntial mctiiig, 
held in Washington in November of the same year, to read The Associ¬ 
ation of Economic Entomologists. Analyzing the official status of the 
men at the organization meeting, and those at the Washington meeting, 
and those at the Brooklyn! meeting five years later, I stated that I 
had introdticed these brief historical data in my presidential address 
for the purpose of showing the interesting paradox that this Association 
was originally made official by non-officials, that it was subsequently 
made non-official by officials, and that since it was made non-official 
it had become more official than before. 

As this is simply a historical note suggested by our present place 
of meeting, it would hardly be appropiiate to make further comments ; 
yet I cannot refrain from, stating that in the tremendous advance of 
economic entomology in the United States this Association has played 
a most important part and that its influence has been felt all over the 
civilized world. 

What precedes was written mainly from memory, and wliat I have 
said about the organization meeting corresponds to the introduction 
to my address in 1894; but after this w^as written I consulted, the 
account as given in the Canadian Entomologist for September, 1889, 
pages 166 to 168, and find that there was a meeting August 28th (the 
day before the meeting at Scarborough Heights August 29th) of a com¬ 
mittee of organization, and that those present who signed the consti¬ 
tution on the 29th included, besides those mentioned (with the ex¬ 
ception of Mr. E. P. Thompson), C. M. Weed and H. Gannan. Weed 
and Garman were undoubtedly present the day l:,)ef(.)re, liut my mt'tii* >ry 
fails me as to their presence on August 29th, and indeed I failed t,o 
record them when I wrote the paragraph in tlie jiresidential a,ddr<.‘ss in 
1894, only five years after the event. 

All of the persons present at the organization meeting of tlie Assocn- 
ation of Economic Entomologists were readily accounted for, with tiie 
exception of E, P, Thompson. I knew about him in August 1S<S(S, l)Ut 
what I knew had been lost from my mind in the intervening years. 
For the puiposes of this reminiscential sketch, it became very desirable 
to find out something about him. I first consulted the indices of 
Insect Life, to find if he had written anything entomological about 
that time, but without result. Then I consulted the Bibliography 
of American Entomology, no result. I then consulted the corre¬ 
spondence files of the Bureau of Entomology for the years 1885 to 
to 1890, again without result. Then I looked at the list of members of 
the American Association' for the Advancement of Science for the 
year 1888, and found E. P. Thompson, of Beaver Falls, Pa., entered as 
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belonging to vSection A (Mathematics and Astronomy). But why 
would a mathematician be found attending this organization meeting ? 
In great doubt, and without any especial hope of success, I consulted 
the last edition of Professor Cattell’s invaluable ‘'Men of Science,'’ 
and there I found “Edward Payson Thompson, Mathematician, River¬ 
side, Calif.” The very brief notice indicates that be was Professor of 
JMathematics at Geneva, Pa. 1880 to 1890, and of Mathematics and 
Chem.istr\% Westminster, Pa. ’91 to ’93. Incidentally, he was a member 
of the International Congress of Mathematics at Paris in 1900. No¬ 
where in the sketch was it indicated that he lived at Beaver Falls, Pa. 
in 1888; so he might or might not be the same man—probably not. 
Then I looked up the old United States Postal Guides, and found 
that Geneva, Pa., where he was teaching at that time, is in Beaver 
County and that mail for Geneva was to be addressed to Beaver Falls. 
This rendered the identification very’' probable, and I wrote to Professor 
Thompson at Riverside, and in due time received the Milowing reply: 

142 Linden Street, Riverside, Calif- 
Nov. 29, ’21 

Professor L. 0. Howard, Bureau of Entomologoo 

Dear Sir: 

Your interesting note regarding the organization meeting of the Association of 
Economic Entomologists is at hand. The record is correct, and in one sense I just 
happened to join the group; and in another, I was interested in the subject, and 
expected to follow it up, and have always been interested in it, but have not had the 
opportunity to be directly connected with it. I remember with interest yourself, 
and Professor Hargitt, and I think Professor Smith of Rutgers, and on one of the 
excursions I remember a lady, perhaps Mrs. Professor Woodward, who may not have 
been at the organization meeting- I was then young and felt a little out of place, 
but my interest and expectations were real, and it is a plea-sure now to look back at 
that and some other early experiences. My principal study was Mathematics. I am 
now 63. I taught Mathematics for 24 years, and then came out to Califoimia, where 
my chief interest is in the orange grove, where of course the subject of Economic 
Entomology is of considerable practical importance. 

I feci proud of the success of our Society, and not ashamed of having been in at the 
founding of it. 

Incidentally, I used to be in the church at Rockisland, Ill. of which Secretary 
Wallace's father was pastor, and I have a recollection of passing the house on the way 
to school where Professor Mey the entomologist lived. 

I remember you very well, and have seen you since at some public Association 
meetings. 

With best regards yours, 

Edward Payson Thompson 

Dr, Howard interpolated statements as follows: 

(1) Here is a little incident that has never been recorded. There was 
a Coast and Geodetic Survey man who stayed with me one nightwhen 
Fletcher was there. Well, Fletcher and I got home just at dark. We 
went into the kitchen to get a glass of water and found a Scutigera 
running around catching flies. Fletcher had never seen a Scutigera, so 
he took it and put it in a glass on the sideboard. Then we went into 
the other room and sat there. We didn’t turn up the light because it 
was too hot. 
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Then Bird came in, the Coast and Geodetic Survey man. lie wanted 
a glass of water. Well, he got hold of this tumbler containing tlie 

Scutigera, poured water into the tumbler and drank the contents". 

Scutigera and all. We managed to keep him from strangling! Then 
he took a train for the West, and I didn’t see him for years. But one 
day he turned up in Washington, and I said to him, “Did you ever 
have any bad effects from that centipede?” 

He said, “Well no; but look here, Howard, I spit legs for a month!” 
(Laughter) (2) So you see I was one of the fathers of this great, big- 
splendid group of children. I am proud of it. They, by the way, had 
no scientific mothers. It is a new kind of parthenogenesis, for which 
Professor O’Kane has suggested the name patergenesis. (Laughter) 
But there have been daughters though no mothers, and some of them 
have distinctly arrived. Witness Dr. Edith Patch and Miss Annette 
Braun over there! 

Thank yon. (Extended applause) 

Toastmaster W. E, Britton: Since those days much more attention 
has been paid to entomology and more people know about it than in the 
olden times. Even our new-spapers are noticing things entomological. 
In the old days they used to make all manner of fun of them. Of course 
they do some, now. I have some clippings here. One quotes from the 
report of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiemnt vStation. It says, 
“Mr. Champlain reared four hymenopterous parasites of tlic genus 
Pezomachus and an undescribed Buprestid beetle of the genus Agrilns 
from galls on hop hornbeam. This should be a warning to drinkers.” 
(Laughter) 

Here is another one from a newsjmper far away. Some of you know 
that less than a year ago there was published a check-list of the insect^s 
of Connecticut. A friend of mine, a chemist who had gone from Con¬ 
necticut to Minnesota, sent me a clipping from a local news])aper, 
headed “Boost Connecticut,” which reads as follows: ‘hSir: Tliere 
are some folks who just must air their hatreds. There is that fellow, 
for instance, who has recently published a * check list of the insects of 
Connecticut’.” (L^u’ghter) As far as the author was concerned, it 
was a labor of love, and that is about all he got out of it. He never 
hated anybody—not even the insects. But I could not help thinking 
what a lot more hatred must be aired if somebody like Professor Ruggles 
should publish a check list of the insects of Minnesota! (Laughter) 

We have with us tonight a man who has probably had more experience 
in training entomologists—at least he has been at it for a greater number 
of years—^thaxi any other man in this country. Professor Comstock 
began teaching in 1872. He has been at it ever since. He was Govern- 
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ment entomologist in the years of 1879 and ISSO, returning to Cornell 
the following year. He has also published a number of books on 
butterflies and spiders and various other things. 

Now, before we call on Professor Comstock I wish to say that he has 
trained a large number of men who have gone out to other places, and 
many of the men here tonight had their training under Professor Com¬ 
stock. He has been - very kind to come here tonight so that we can all 
see him, and I will ask you to stand and drink to the health of Professor 
Comstock. 

The members arose and dranlc to the health of Professor Comstock. 
(Applause) 

Professor J. H. Comstock: Mr. Toastmaster, and Fellow Workers 
in Entomology: I feel that I have only a slight claim to this mark of 
appreciation from this society. A generation has come onto the stage 
since I stopped working especially on economic entomology and drifted 
off into another division of entomology, a generation that has put 
economic entomology into the proud place which it now holds. My 
witl^drawal from this division of our work was not due to any loss of 
interest in it, nor to any lack of appreciation of its importance. It 
resulted merely from the fact that in the growth of our department at 
Ithaca it seemed advisable to have a division of labor, and I was very 
fortunate to be able to put the economic phase of the subject into the 
hands of Professor Slingerland. You will all agree with me that that 
was a fortunate appointment. You know the work of that brilliant 
worker. One of the things I cherish most is that I had a part to play 
in the development of that remarkable career, unfortunately so short. 

Your President, wlien he wrote asking me to come, said that he 
wished me to make a short speech of a reminiscent nature. So if I 
reminisce you mustn’t blame it entirely on the peculiarities of old people 
who are apt to reminisce tiresomely, but rather on your President. 

I want to tell you a word about Slingerland. Slingerland was a 
country boy. He came from the home town of Mrs. Comstock and she 
was interested in him. When he came to Conaell as a freshman the 
insectary had just been built, and I gave him a position as janitor in it 
because it was necessaiy for him to earn his way through college. During 
his freshman year he attended a course of lectures on general zoology, 
and at the end of the course I gave a lecture on the habits of insects, 
a single lecture, because the following term there was to be an extended 
course in entomology. Slingerland told Mrs. Comstock afterwards 
that that night he was unable to sleep. His mind was filled with the 
wonders of the insect world. He decided then that he would devote 
himself to the study of entomology. He also told her that when he 
came to Cornell he did not know that a'butterfly came from; a cater- 
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pillar. Starting from that zero point of knowledge, this man with 
untiring- energy and devotion in the short period he was able to work 
(I forget just how long; l3ut I thinlc his working period was only seven¬ 
teen years) made a worldwide reputation. You are familiar with his 
works. In our department we have a great accumulation of unptitjlislied 
painstaking notes and photographs which are still a constant source of 
information. 

It is a bromidic remark to say that we are living in an age of great 
development, but nevertheless it is true, and especially true of ento- 
m.olog^L I think that the younger members of the society, the second 
stage nymphs (laughter) can not appreciate what a change tliere has 
been, in the memory of some of us who are here. 

I am going to tell you a personal experience. It would be difficult 
to-da}^, I think, for you to find a young person interested in nature who 
does not know that there is such a science as entomology. But that 
was not so fift}?- years ago. A little over fifty years ago I became inter■» 
ested in botany. I was at that time studying in, the winter at an acade¬ 
my, and sailing on the Great Lakes in the summer. I caixicd on my 
study of botany on the Great Lakes. You would not think that a 
very good place to study botany, but I had a tin box made—bad i^cver 
heard of a vasculum—and when we were in port I collected plants and 
put them in the box, closed it up) tightly, and then when we got outside 
I analyzed the plants at my leisure. Of course the mniiing down of a 
■plant to its specific name was the botany of those days. 

I soon became dissatisfied with tliat. I saw references in the back 
part of the book I was using to flowerless ])lants, and I wanted to learn 
something about them, I started on the searcli for some book to 
help me. Nofjcdy that I knew could tell me what to get, so eficli time 
that I was in port I hunted the liook stores for a liook on crytoganiic 
botany. The clerks used to stare at this kid who wa,s using words 
longer than he was, but one day in Buffalo I went into a, Ixjok steVre 
and asked the clerk if they had any books on c.ryptogamic botany, 
and he said tliat if 111635 ^ had fmy they would 1:)C in the back ])a,rt of their 
store. He took me back to a case where they had segregated their 
works on natural history, and I began to look for the desired book. 
I came upon a copy of Harris's “Insects Injurious to Vegetation.” 
At that moment I learned that there were books written about insects. 
I had seen insects in my collecting that had interested me, but had no 
idea that anybody ever wrote about them. I took the book to the 
clerk and asked him. the price. He said it was ten dollars. That was 
a good deal for a lad working for pretty small wages. I handed t he book 
back to him sorrowfully and went back to the schooner, but I couldn't 
get that book, out of my mind. The next morning I went to the captain 
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and drew ten dollars of my wages and went up and bought the book. 

I then made up my mind that I was going to study entomology. 

This must be a short talk so I won’t go into the details of my troubles, 
how I tried to kill the insects by burning matches under their noses, 
and so on. (Laughter) 

Soon after, Cornell University opened, and in the first announcement 
of the University was a statement giving a list of the faculty, and then 
a list of professorships soon to be filled. One of them was a professor 
of entomology and lecturer on insects injurious to vegetation. I saw 
that that was the place for me to go, for I wanted to study under that 
professor. 

I want to say in passing that the fact that that was announced as 
one of the professorships to be filled, is due to the broad vision of Andrew 
D. White, our first j^resident. He had been a teacher of history and a 
diplomat abroad, but he had the breadth of view to see science coming, 
and he I'jlanned Cornell on lines by which scientific study was of equal 
recognition with the humanities. I think that he got the idea of the 
importance of entomology from the writings of Fitch. He had been 
in our State Senate, had been on the Committee on Education, and Dr. 
Fitch was then the Entomologist of New York State and the reports of 
Fitch doubtless came to his attention. At any rate, that was the 
announcement. 

Well, the professorship of entomology was not filled until a good 
deal later. And very soon after I went to the University, in fact, in 
my Junior 3 ^ear there was established for me a little laboratory of 
entomology. It was in a room in our bell tower. You can imagine 
the size of the room. .Among the students (a veiy small number) who 
took work in that laboratory, was L, O. Howard. 

I was very anxious to learn how to do my work. Up to the time I 
was made invStmctor in entomology I had no assistance whatever in 
entomology. So I made a pilgrimage to Salem, N. Y., to visit Dr. 
Fitch. That stands out as one of the bright memories of my experience. 
I found him a very genial old gentleman. He was, as you know, a 
practicing physician, and like many country ph^^sicians, he had an 
office building out to one side in his yard, a little square building, and 
in that was a really remarkable entomological library. When I talk^ 
with him about methods and how to go to work, he said, “The way 
to do is to sit down and study an insect.” That is what I got from him. 
But it has always been a blessed memory to have seen that grand old 
man. 

About that time Dr. Wilder, who was my chief, and to whom I owed 
the' opportunities that I had, arranged with Dr. Hagen that I might 
study with him., Agassiz; had been anxious that Flagen, should,give 
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instmctioii. At first Dr. Hagen hesitated, and then he said he would 
be glad to give a course to one student. vSo I went on and spent, tlic 
suminer in the museum at Cambridge deteimining some insects tliat I 
carried on, and receiving instruction from Dr. Hagen. 

Let m.e tell you what happened each morning: It was a liot sumn:M,ir. 
Dr. Hagen, as you will remember, was a stout gentleman. He would 
come in, in the morning, take off his coat and hang it up back of the 
door, take off his vest and put it on top of his coat. That left him in 
his shirt sleeves and trousers. Then he would take a pipe with a long, 
flexible stem, load the pipe, sit dowm at a little squa,re tal:)le suck as 
you wall find in some students’ rooms, put the pipe on the ;flo()r lithind 
him, and with the mouthpiece in his mouth, he would say, Now 3 ’ou 
come and I vill tell you some dings vat I known” Every morning tlirough- 
out the summer that exact formula w’^as used. 

Then, with a pencil and some sheets of paper bcfoie him, wkich lie 
used as a substitute for a blackboard, he gave me a lecture on insect 
morphology. I believe that must have been the first special coiuTe on 
insect morphology given on this side of the Atlantic. (A])plaiisc) 
And it was a wonderful course. Years afterwards w^lien I gave a coiinse 
of lectures on insect moqDhology myself, I w^ould go hack for data, to 
m}!^ notes on these lectures. 

I think that these few reminiscences will show yon the growtli iliat 
there has been, in the memory of some of us wflio are hesre. I will not 
tire you with more. (Extended applause) 

Toastmaster W. E. Britton: We had fully expected to Jirtve with 
us to-night Dr. S. A. Forbes, who is probably tlic old,est. living sta,te 
entomologist in the country. He has been ptil:)IisJ:iing r(;])orls for 
nearly forty years. As some of you know, Walsli was the first. sta.t:c 
entomologist of Illinois, follow^ed by Le Baron, lliomas, find tlief) \>y 
Forbes. This office w^as started veiy soon after that filled I vy Rlky in 
Missouri, so that the set of Illinois reports is one of t.lie very valual :)lc 
ones and is necessary^ in the librar 3 r of eveiy economic cniotnologisi. 
But for seme reason or other, Dr. Forbes w^as not able t<„) be inxisent. 
He has been an investigator, teacher and director of the Natural History 
Suiwey of Illinois, and has a long series of reports to his credit. He is 
a man of splendid administrative ability, I wish that he might be here 
to give us a few words. 

Of course, everything in entomology has developed so rapidly that 
we hardly know today what tomorrow may bring forth. After hearing 
the, experience of dusting with the aeroplane, I see that we wi,ll have to 
change our old slogan ^Tet us spray,” to that now used by the house¬ 
wife, ''Get up and dust.” (Laughter) 
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Now we ha,ve present another man who has been long in the service 
ejicl he is one of our greauest teachers. I refer to Professor Osborn. 
He has been teaching for forty years. He has also been an investigator. 
He has worked with injurious insects and has done systematic work on 
the PlemipLera, esj)ecially the leaf hoppers and the sucking lice. By 
the way, Professor Osborn, here is a newspaper clipping you may find 
of use. Somebody wrote to a newspaper and asked, “What is the cause 
of head lice?” The answer is this: “The same as the cause of gold¬ 
fish and grizzly bears. Now they wait, then they mate, presently they 
propagate, two by two and eight by eight,' or some such algebraic 
rate. In mathematics poorly bred, I can’t keep such things in my 
head. The first pair?* From some loving friend. And here my 
cootie tale must end.” (Laughter) 

Now Professor Osborn has sent out a large number of students who 
have occupied prominent places in entomology in the United States, 
Canada and in Africa—perhaps some other countries, f understand 
that there are one hundred or more engaged in ]3rofessional entomological 
V'ork. We would all be pleased to hear a few words from Professor 
Osl)orn (Applause) 

Professor Herbert Osborn: Mr. Toastmaster, and Entomological 
Friends: it is a pleasure to address you, especially in such company as 
I have to-night. I might begin by going back to one of my entomological 
inqitiries. I remember quite a number of years ago I had a letter from 
some anxious inquirer which read, “I wish you would tell me how to 
kill aunts, I have a lot in the cemetery.” (Laughter) 

Now the President wrote me a short time ago asking me to give some 
recollections of the early days of the society, and I thought that I 
might give you some features of the meetings that might interest you, 
I shall try to do it in a few words. 

I did not attend the first meeting, the Toronto meeting here at the 
time of the orgatiizaLion, nor the meeting in Washington that shortly 
followed that, at the time of the meeting of the American Association 
of Agriailtural Colleges and Experiment Stations. But the next 
year, at the Champaign, Illinois, meeting, I was present, and that we 
considered in many ways the opening meeting because we had there 
Dr. Riley, Professor Cook and a number of the leaders, with a program 
of considerable extent and as it was the first meeting of this Society 
that I attended, its proceedings are very clear in my mind. 

Now the Association of Economic Entomologists we have, of. course, 
looked upon as a daughter of the Entomological Club of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. We have, never before 
heard that there was anything but a mother of'this society, and I, have 
always supposed that this Association ef Economic Entomologists 
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was partlienogenetic, I never heard of any record of the father of tlie 
society. I think Dr. Howard speaks for himself as one of the fathers. 
At any rate, the society was homozygous. It was certainly masculine, 
and it is one of the growths of the society that it now has a number of 
women who are doing strong entomological work. 

The Club was active for a number of years before and after the 
organization of this society. With your permission I would like to go 
back a little from, the beginning of this society and mention some of the 
very early meetings of the Entomological Club, which is tlie genetic 
ancestor of this Association. The first meeting of the Entcanological 
Club that I attended was in Minneapolis in the year 188-1, and thcire I 
met the first group of entomologists that it bad ever been my privilege 
to meet, as a group. I had met Pi'ofessor Riley some years before, in 
the year 70, I think, and I got some inspiration from that very re¬ 
markable, energetic entomologist. But at Minneapolis, along with 
Professor Riley, there were present Professor Forbes; then in the early 
years of a notable career; Professor Saunders of Canada, a very cliarm¬ 
ing man indeed and whom I came to consider a close friend in later 
years; Professor Kellicott who was then located in Buffalo, l)efore 
he went to Ohio; Miss Murtfeldt of Missouri; C. S. Minot then itiier- 
ested in insect histology, and there were one or two others. But tluise 
were the outstanding figures of that meeting, entomologically. I 
got inspiration for my work there such as all younger memliers get in 
early attendances at these meetings. It is an inspiration and stimulus 
to meet with the older men and find out something about their inethnds 
of work, and their personal characteristic. 

Now of the original charter members of this society 1 woujd Hkt' to 
call the roll, or mention some of the more cons],)icuotivS oiii'S, at least,, 
because I think that some of them are practically unknown, or their 
work not particularly familiar to the present generation. Tim work 
they did was so far in the past, there has been so mxteh utlua- work; vStmxs, 
that has claimed attention, that it seems to me tlie students working 
now often fail to appreciate the quantity or quality of work tliat has 
been done by the pioneers. I was not fortunate enough to evcjr meet 
Dr. Fitch, or Harris or Walsh or Thomas, but most of tlie other economic 
workers I have had a chance to meet and have had in that way an oppor¬ 
tunity to appreciate their work better I think than if I had not had 
personal acquaintance. 

On that original list, Professor Riley of course is recognized as tlie 
father, almost, of economic entomology in America. His reports on 
Missouri insects have, stood as a classic, and are even yet a model for 
economic investigation. Professor Forbes has been mentioned already 
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as one of the leaders in entomological investigation, and his series of 
reports is one of the striking features of entomological publication for 
the countiy. 

Professor Cook was a very enthusiastic, energetic man, and I thin 
that those who Imew him personally appreciated his personal character 
He stinrulated a number of young men to go into entomological work, 
and you know, of course, the fine work done by some of his students. 

Professor Comstock has already been before you and I need not 
say more than a word of praise for his work. I don't know what we 
would have done without the books and papers that he has written. 
Professor Comstock and I have had a long standing disagreement. 
I don’t know that he knows of it. We have never had it as a matter of 
contest between us, but it shows that disagreements can exist without 
people being aware of them. I don’t need to tell you what it is because 
it is not a serious matter at all and has never interfered with our friend" 
ship or lessened my esteem for him. ® 

To go on wdth the list here. Professor Harvey was one of this original 
list. He was a professor in Maine and before that in Arkansas, 

Professor Webster was perhaps knowm to quite a number of you 
because his 'work extended up to a few years ago. Probably a number 
of you met him at the Columbus meeting only five or six years ago. 

There are two members, Beckwith and Campbell, that were personally 
unknown to me of this whole list of charter members. 

Professor C. M, Weed was one of the charter members at the original 
meeting, an entomological writer for the old Prairie Farmer and whose 
w^ork in Illinois and Ohio opened a number of new phases of work. 

James Fletcher, of course, was one of the outstanding figures of that 
grou ]3 of men. He met with us very frequently, especially after the 
organization of this society, and was always the life of any group of 
entomologists that got together. He was one of the most charming 
men to talk with that I ever met in ray life. 

Professor Bethune has been mentioned, and I thinle we can give him 
a great deal of praise for the splendid work that he did on “ The Canadian- 
EniomologistC I keep that Journal on my nearest shelf and look at it 
with a great deal of interest. I started taking that magazine in 1882 
and later secured all the back numbers, so I have the complete set 
before me as an indication of what can be done in continuity of ento¬ 
mological work. 

Mr. Wickson was first entomologist and later became director of the 
experiment station in California, after which he dropped out of ento¬ 
mological work. 

Professor Woodworth was for a long time head of the entomological 
woricinCalifoniia, and was entomologist of the Arkansas ^Station in 1889. 
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Professor Gamian is still at w(,)rk in the KentucW vStation. 

Professor Lugger who was for a time entomologist in Minnesota, 
died a ntimber of 3 /'ears ago. 

Professor Gillette is still director of the Station in Colorado. 

Professor Bruner, one of that gi'oup, has a long record of useful 
service as entomologist of Nebraska. 

Dr. Howard doesn’t really need to be mentioned at all. Pie was 
one of my earliest entomological friends. I ought not to speak of 
individuals who are not dead but I do want to speak a little about Jiim. 
Dr. Ploward said to me the other day, **You and I have worked to¬ 
gether for foidAr^rears and never had a fight.” That is quite a record 
for good fellowship; certainly it is quite a record for Howard. (Laughter) 

Now, regarding the character of the work of the Association, I think 
it was mentioned yCvSterda^^ that the Association was organized as a 
research sockty. I do not entirely agree with that. vSo I want to 
give you a little account of the early work of the society to bear out 
my objection. 

The first title was ‘‘The Association of Official Economic Entomolo¬ 
gists” and that was patterned after, I think, the title for the chemists 
who called themselves the “Official Agricultural Chemists of the United 
States of America.” We held that name for a short time. The idea 
I think was that it would include those who were officiall}" in entomolog¬ 
ical w’^ork. I remember that there was some question about mv eligi¬ 
bility because I was not a station entomologist. Most of them were. 
The teach'ers of entomology were a little bit in doubt, and I was ]>1 cased 
of course when they did come around and decide that a teacher in an 
agricultural college might be an official entomologist. If you will 
look at the early records, you will find that there was a distinct cj uestion 
of the eligibility of Professor Packard. He knew as much ent-oiuology 
perhaps as one,' except Professor Comstock or I)r. Hagen who was 

certainly one of the most learned entomologists of tliat di'itC'.the 

early eighties-—and one whom I was glad to know. 

I had the pleasure of working one winter with Dr. Hagen and the 
main thing that he tried to impress on me was that I should not be an 
economic entomologist. That particular part of his advice I didnT 
follow. 

Now, coming back to the question of the purpose of the society, I 
think that it did include definitely the matter of instruction in ento¬ 
mology as well as research. The station entomologists of course were 
definitely research men, but many of them—in fact; most of them— 
,,had also the duty of teaching in the agricultural colleges'or-institutions 
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of various kinds. vSo that the combination of research and instruction 
was certainly a j.mrt of their duty, and really a part of the purpose of 
the original founders of the society. 

Moreover, the men in that work, in most cases, I think, had also to 
do what we would now call extension work. These men went around to 
agricultural and horticultural societies and sometimes to farmers' 
iiivStitutes, to talk about insects and methods of control for insects, and 
they were doing the kind of work we have specialized down to a distinct 
branch of extension entomology. So that we were trying to do in that 
time the different phases, of economic entomology that have been 
specialized and developed into particular fields at the present time. 

The society stood for these different phases of work, so I thinlc it 
would be a mistake to say that it was strictly and specially a research 
organization, although every man in it appi'eciated research work and 
attempted to do something with it himself. 

I think I have given as much as my time permits for the early history 
of the society and I do not think I need to take your time any further. 
Thank yon, (Applause) 

Toastmaster W, E. Britton: Gentlemen, if there is any contro¬ 
versy between Dr. Howard and Prof. Osborn I would like to have it 
settled here and now. I think we can promise them plenty of seconds. 

It has already been mentioned that Canada and the United States 
have lived on friendly terms—especially the entomologists—^for more 
than one hundred years. We came up here with a good deal of interest'. 
When I saw your giant policemen of Toronto, I didn't wonder that our 
relations have been friendly. In fact, your magnificent specimens of 
mounted policemen make a wonderful impression. I don’t believe 
that a vSingle member of this Association would be eligible for member¬ 
ship in that organization‘unless it is Newell, and you will notice that he 
didn’t come. That, I think, explains that we understand each other. 
As Opal Whiteley would say, we have the understanding heart. (Laugh¬ 
ter) 

Now I heard the address of the President of your University the 
other night, a very charming one, and he spoke about your modesty. 
I think you are too modest, especially in so. far as entomology is con¬ 
cerned. Of course we have known of the work of Provancher, Harring¬ 
ton, Saunders, Fletcher and Hewitt, no longer living, and the great 
WT)rk they have done. Those of us who had the pleasure of knowing 
Dr. Fletcher missed him very much when he was taken away. He 
was one of those very genial men with a great heart, large enough to 
take in your whole Dominion, the United, .States and all of North 
America—in fact, all of humanity. He was a very human man, and a 
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very tme friend. Of course, Hewitt, following him, organized a large 
Bureau of Entomology in the Dominion. That i.s one tiring that 
Dr. Howard has to look out for. There is going to be some rivalry 
between the Bureau of Entomology in Canada and that in the United 
States. But probably they will continue to helj) each other as they 
always have. 

I find that you have a large number of promising young cntomologiwSts 
in the semdee. I was greatly pleased at hearing a t)aper from my near 
namesake the other day, and if lie can hustle in his entomological work 
as he hustled in giving his paper, all the entomologists in the United 
States will have to look to their laurels. (Laughter) 

Now we have one more speaker on the progi'am who can tell us some¬ 
thing about the work that the entomologists are doing in Canada at the 
present time. I am going to introduce as the next sjieaker, Professor 
Lawson Caesar, professor of entomology at the Ontaiio Agricultural 
College. (Applause) 

'Professor Lawson Caesar: You spoke about the modesty of 
Canadian entomologists, Mr. Toastmaster. I don’t know whether it 
is m,odesty or just what it is, but this evening so far as I could find out, 
our worthy president must have visited eveiy member of the Ento¬ 
mological Society of Ontario, asking him to say a few words. He 
finally came to me and said, “Caesar, you have got to do it. Every 
other man said, ‘I am afraid. Those fellows know too mucli for me.’ 
But Caesar, you don’t mind,'’ (Laughter) So that is my excuse hir 
speaking for a few minutes to you to-night. 

As I listened to Dr. Howard, Dr. Comstock and Prof. Osborn, a 
thought came to me which I believe expresses the feelings of any fellow 
Canadian entomologists. The thought was: tliat tliough wc licive 
had excellent meetings tlie last three or four^ days, toniglitfs mc.H‘ting 
has been in real value the cqtial of all the others combined,. I think 
that expresses the feeling of all of us. (Aj)p]ausc) 

One of the wonders to me is that Dr. Howard, Dr. Comstock; and 
Prof. Osborn are today just as enthusiastic in their vSubject as il'icjy 
ever were. And any of you who knew Dr. Fletclier knew that lie was 
one of the most wonderful men in his enthusiasm. 1 believe that 
many of us Canadian entomologists owe our first interest in entomology 
to having listened to Dr. Fletcher. I was thinking that if Dr. 'Fletcher 
had been here along with these other men with his genial talk to add 
to what has been said, the meeting would have been almost too ex¬ 
cellent. 

For Canadians, it is a great treat tO;have had the opportunity to lie 
at this meeting of all the,entomologists, of North America. We have 
looked forward to it with a great deal of pleasure. We cannot, with 
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the same ease as can some of you, go to the American meetings each 
year and get the value of what is said there, and meet the men there 
that we should like to meet. So this meeting has been a ver^^ great 
treat indeed to us, not only in the way of the information gained, but 
also in the social intercourse that we have had with each other. 

I cannot sit down without making a 'few remarks that I know any 
man who might be taking my place here tonight would like to make. 
That is in regard to the debt of gratitude that we owe to our entomolog¬ 
ical friends across the line. It seems to me that we should have 
been utterly lost during the last twenty years had we not been able 
to go to them for the assistance that we needed. We have been few 
in number until the last few years. Why, even at Ottawa there were 
only about five entomologists when Dr. Hewitt came there. But 
now I believe there are about fifty on the Ottawa branch. Until the 
last few years we have had to send our specimens across the line to 
have them identified, and I sometimes wonder at the patience that 
Dr. Howard shows in taking the trouble to name those insects for us 
and to give us the information on them that we desire. 

vSo we owe a great debt to the Washington Bureau, not only to Dr. 
Howard himself but also to many of his assistants who have helped 
in connection with these things. 

The debt that we owe to Dr. Comstock I cannot put into language. 
There is not a man—at any rate in Canada—^who has not been brought 
up on Comstock’s manual. (Applause) One of the things we are 
looking forward to today is the New Manual which Dr. Comstock is 
preparing. We don’t want him to hurry with it but to take his own' 
time; and we know that what the book wfill contain will be just as 
nearly right as it is possible to make it. 

Now, we should like very much to have as many of the entomologists 
of the United States as can find opportunity to do so, attend from year 
to year the meetings of the Entomological Society of Ontario. It is 
not a provincial society at all. It is in name, but in reality it is a 
Dominion society. We do. not want you to come just to please us, 
but we want you to come to enjoy our meetings and to discuss things 
with us, just as we want to go back to your meetings and to get pleasure 
and benefit from them, 

I often think that now that we are beginning in Canada to devote a 
great deal more attention to entomology than we did in the past, that 
we will be of some help to our frineds across the line, in that we shall 
be able to give you data from different climatic conditions to what 
you have over there; and so by cooperating together in the study of 
iuvsects, both countries are going to gain much more than either country 
would alone. 
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Before sitting down I should like to say that a good many of you 
have never visited Guelph, and we should be glad to have any ento¬ 
mologist who finds it convenient, on his wa^^ home, call at the Agri¬ 
cultural College and look over the institution, and come into the ento¬ 
mological department and see anything we have to show you. It is 
only about forty-five miles. There are several trains a day going there 
and you can slip up to the college in a few minutes by car when you 
i*each- Guelph. I may not be there myself but Professor Baker will 
show you around, 

In conclusion I should like to say that this is the Christmas season 
and on behalf of the Canadian Entomologists I wish you all a happy 
new year. (Applause) 

The members called for some remarks from Mr. Arthur Gibson. 

Mr. Arthuji Gibson: I didn’t come here tonight prepared to speak. 
I thought I had ‘'passed the buck” very rightfully to Prof. Caesar, our 
provincial entomologist, and in whose province our meetings are being 
held. I am glad, however, to add a word or two to what he has said. 

As I mentioned at the meetings today and ^^esterday, the entomolo¬ 
gists of Canada have welcomed very much our visitors from across the 
line. Instead of having you accept the invitation of Prof. Caesar to 
visit Guelph, I would like to have you all take a train from Toronto at 
night, before you leave for your homes, and arrive in Ottawa the next 
morning. We could give you just as good a time as he could at Guelph. 
And then too we could take you across to the beautiful city of Hull 
where prohibition is not yet wholly in effect! 

I would also like to second Prof. Caesar’s remarks and express to 
you all again our sincere jileasure in having you with us at this con¬ 
ference. May I also i^epeat w^hat he said, and wivSli you all a very 
haj3py new year. 

Toastmaster W. E, Britton: It seems to me that one of the very 
best things about this meeting is that we have been getting acquainted. 
I suppose some of our men from the States will have to return, but 
now they have learned the way I am sure that some day they will 
visit both Guelph, and Ottawa, and will also probably stop on the way 
at Hull. 

I would like to propose a toast to the relations between Canada and 
the United States. May these Nations always stand shoulder to 
shoulder, heart to heart, and hand to hand, comrades in war, in peace 
and in entomology. Will you please rise? 

,The members drank a toast to the. relations between the United 
States and ■ Canada. 
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Toastmaster W. E. Britton: This closes the program for the 
evening, and I wish to thank you for tearing with me so patiently. 
We will now turn the meeting over to the President, who has an an¬ 
nouncement to make. (Applause) 

President George A. Dean: As I have sat here this evening and 
listened to the admirable and charming addresses of the pioneers or 
charter members of this Association, an Association which has done 
so much to promote a well-balanced growth and development of the 
science of economic entomolog^^, I have been deeply impressed by the 
splendid spirit of sacrifice which has dominated their lives and led 
them, to devote their lives to the accomplishment of so much construc¬ 
tive work. 

As has been stated this evening, a few energetic workers met in this 
city of Toronto, thirty-two years ago last August, and organized the 
American Association of Economic Entomologists. The wonderful 
success of the organization and its long record of usefulness” has certain¬ 
ly justified the venture which was launched by these men who had that 
rare faculty of seeing the possibilities and opportunities of the future. 

During its rapid and healthy growth from not more than a dozen 
members to a membership at the present of nearly 700, the Associa¬ 
tion has had 31 presidents, two of wEom, Dr. Riley and Dr. Forbes, 
have served two terms. Of the 31 presidents, 8 are gone, but the 
memories and the classical contributions to science by such men as 
Riley, Fletcher, Lintner, Webster, Slingerland, Smith, Femald and 
Hewitt will remain as long as the science of entomology endures. 

Of the 23 past presidents who are living, more than half of them are 
present this evening. 

Two years ago when the Committee on Resolutions, consisting of 
Messrs. Sanders, Ruggles, and myself, recommended to the Associa¬ 
tion the presentation to the past presidents of an engraved diploma, 
little did we realize what a fitting occasion would occur as this, the 
thirty-second anniversary, in the city of Toronto, where this Association 
was not only organized but also at which place the first annual meeting 
was held. 

As President of the American Association of Economic Entomolo¬ 
gists, it is my piivilege and indeed a great pleasure to present to each 
of you in order of yoxir term of presidency these diplomas. The di¬ 
plomas are presented by the Association in appreciation of the honor 
each of you have so well earned by your fine spirit of sacrifice and your 
splendid endeavor to the development of the science of economic ento¬ 
mology. ' ' ' , ■ 
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It is particularly ai^propriate that the first diploma should be pre¬ 
sented to Dr. Howard, who not only sensed on the original committee 
of organization, but who in order of term is also the oldest past presi¬ 
dent. 


PART II, ADDRESSES, PAPERS, AND DISCUSSIONS 

Morning Session, TJmrsday, December 2g, igzi 

.At the close of the business session, Vice-President Arthur Gibson 
took the chair. 

Vice-President Arthur Gibson; One of the most important 
items on the program each year is the address of the President, and it 
is my pleasure to introduce President Dean, who will address you on 
the subject of “Plow We May Increase the Effectiveness of Economic 
Entomology."’ 


HOW WE MAY INCREASE THE EFEECTIVENSS OF 
ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY 
By Geo. A. Dean 

Entomologist, Kansas State Agricultural College and Experiment Station 

With the publications of Walsh (1865-1869) and the early publications 
of Riley (1S6S-1877), Economic Entomology in the United States 
began to advance rapidly. The classic contributions of these two men, 
particular!}^ those of Riley, laid the foundation for the economic ento- 
molog]" of the world, and the rapid growth that followed soon |)laced 
America at the head of all countries, a position she has continued to 
hold. Economic Entomology has contributed much to the marvelous 
development of American agriculture, which fomi>s the l)asis of American 
civilization and prosperity. With this rapid develo|.}ment, not only 
have many new fields for research been opened and great op]}ort,.unities 
for ser\uce offered, but the problems also have become mucli. more 
complicated and the entomologist’s relation to them much more in¬ 
tricate. 

If the great problems are to be solved and the entomologist’s splendid 
position of service maintained, three fundamental considerations must 
be recognized. (1st) Fundamental training for research must be 
insisted upon and its importance emphasized. (2d) An agreement 
as to which are the most fundamental problems of research and which 
are the most promising methods of attack must be reached, so that the 
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available resources may be concentrated. (3d) A workable plan for 
cooperation among entomologists, with other scientists, with public 
and private agencies and with the general public must be developed 
and su|:)ported. 

Education and Training 

The matter of education and training is one to which considerable 
attention may well be given. Economic entomology is a science 
intimately related not only to all other biological sciences, but also to 
many of the other sciences. Since it reaches out in its great variety of 
adaptations and touches almost every vocation of life, it would seem that 
any person who has given the subject earnest thought would advocate 
a broad and fundamental training along all biological lines for the person 
who would enter the field of economic entomology. Never in the 
history” of education have our educational institutions and research 
laboratories offered better opportunities than they now* offer for the 
student to receive tliis broad and fundamental training. ' In many of 
those institutions there are teachers of excellent training, broad vision 
and bigJi ideals. Every year there are entering the field some splendid 
young men, well trained in science, and full of enthusiasm and zeal, 
who have caught the proper inspiration and have the right attitude in 
research. But is this any reason why our educational system should 
not be studied to ascertain if the basic studies are being offered? How¬ 
ever, it is not my purpose to discuss this important problem, because 
growing out of Dr. Ball’s admirable address given at the thirty-first 
annual meeting, there is the Committee on Policy, under which there 
is a committee on education, whose problem it is to study our educa¬ 
tional system to discover whether the basic and fundamental subjects 
in the training of students are being offered and required. I look 
foi'ward to a report from this committee that will be of vital importance. 

Research 

Out of the lessons and experiences of the recent war came an un- 
]:)recedented recognition of the value of research. Never before have 
the nations, particularly our own, been so willing to give encourage¬ 
ment and support to research. Never before have there been so many 
well trained men engaged in research, and so many great economic 
problems. On the other hand, is there not a large amount of lost 
motion? Is there not a lack of organization, cooperation and coordina¬ 
tion? Are not a large number engaged on research problems of minor 
importance, and many working on problems and getting nowhere, ,and 
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are there not some great basic problems practically untouched? As 
illustrations, one might mention the reciprocal relations of soils and 
insects, the influence of temperature and moisture on insect life* the 
breeding of insect-resistant varieties of plants, and the relation of 
insects to the dissemination of plant diseases. Would it not be a good 
plan for this Association to make a thorough study of our multiplicity 
of research problems and endeavor to decide what are the most essential, 
and then plan for concerted attack on the large problems, especially 
those that require numerous cooperative workers? But, it is not my 
pur[3ose to discuss the research problem, as basic as it may be, for Iiere 
again the subcommittee on research of the Committee on Policy is 
studying this phase of our entomological work, and I hope we may 
soon have from them a report on this important problem. 

Cooperation 

Although the importance of fundamental training and research 
cannot be over-emphasized, and while I would not in any way minimize 
these two problems, there is, in my opinion, a larger problem, namely 
cooperation, or the development of a workable plan for coordinating 
and hannonizing all activities not only in entomology but also in related 
fields. In the final analysis is not the ultimate purpose of all research 
to serve the public, and can this ever be fully accomplished unless 
the closest cooperation and sympathy exist? I am well aware that in 
recent years so much has been said about cooperation and there have 
been so man}?' failures that the wwd “cooperation,” like the word 
“brotherhood,” has become rep)ulsive to some. Yet, by placing con¬ 
stant emphasis on the problem, may we not expect our efforts to lead 
to constructive activities? True, there will always l>e in each grou|> 
some individuals who are intensely selfish and who seek every advantage 
for themvSelves without regard to the interest of the public, l)Ut tlio 
hopeful sign at the present is the realization that those who take tlie 
larger view are increasing steadily, and the spirit of cooperation is 
growing. 

One of the essential requirements for the largest success of a research 
worker is that he be imbued with a spirit of altruism. If there is any 
class of scientific men that should appreciate the value of coo|)eration 
and recognize the wonderful opportunities offered for cooperation, 
and be able to profit from the failures due to the lack of cooperation, 
it is the economic entomologist. He is engaged in a work that not 
only reaches',out in its .great variety of activities, and touches almost 
every vocation and activity of life, but which also has many striking 
examples of';work accomplished through cooperative activities, as 
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well as some glaring examples of failure, due to selfishness and lack of 
cooperation, and opportunities lost, due to the lack of vision and lack 
of aggressiveness. 

Cooperation Among Entomologists 

Throughout the country there are a large number of economic ento¬ 
mologists working on very similar problems, and to a considerable 
extent independently of each other. Of course, these investigators 
can learn more or less of what is going on by attending meetings, reading 
current publications, and corresponding with fellow workers. But 
in this there is comparatively little cooperation between the numerous 
agencies and no direction or supervision which would result in concen¬ 
trating efforts along the most desirable lines, enabling the workers 
not only to do more efficient work and to render more effective service, 
but also in many instances to avoid unnecessary duplication. 

It would seem that one of the best means of promoting dose coopera¬ 
tion would be for those workers who are interested and engaged in similar 
entomological problems to hold conferences and field meetings. Confer¬ 
ences of this sort are certain to stimulate interest in economic ento¬ 
mology and focus attention on economic problems of outstanding 
importance. Conferences between entomologists for the purpose of 
exchanging ideas, holding advantageous consultations and observing 
experimental results of special significance are highly desirable and are 
almost certain to result in speeding up research and experimental 
activities. Perhaps one or two examples, with the details of which the 
writer is well acquainted, will illustrate. 

Fourteen years ago the departments of entomology and agronomy 
of the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station began an extensive 
series of experiments on the preparation of the seed bed and the time of 
planting wheat not only for maximum yields but also to escape in- 
juiy from the Hessian fly. In order to secure the data bearing on 
the problem, a series of experimental sowings was begun which was 
to extend over a period of ten years. 

The experimental sowings were carried out at a double series of 
stations, one along the eastern and one along the western edge of the 
great central, wheat belt of Kansas. Each sowing consisted of seeding 
a series of plots at weekly intervals for six or seven weeks, beginning 
the second week in September. The stations were always secured 
and managed cooperatively by the departments of agronomy and 
entomology. Representatives of the United States Bureau of Ento¬ 
mology visited most of the stations each year, taking such data as they 
desired. As a result of the long series of experiments, Kansas not only 
has a method of Hessian fly control that is practically 100 percent 
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effective, but also valuable data for every part of the state regarding 
the preparation of th,e seed bed and the time of planting for maxinitm 
yield. There are no conflicting statements emanating from the experi¬ 
ment station. The agronoanist, the entomologist, the director of the 
experiment station, the county agent, and the wheat grower, all talk 
the same language. In addition to this, the Kansas Station has very 
valuafjle data on the life histoiy of the Hessian fly, the number of 
broods, its behavior, its migration, its dispersion by winds, and its 
susceptibility to moisture and temperature. The point, however, that 
I wish to make is that if a similar series of experiments had been con¬ 
ducted in all the winter wheat states, subject to injury from the Hessian 
fly, \\1io would dare to estimate the amount of valuable data we would 
have on this important insect? 

If at the beginning, a regional meeting could have been held between 
the entomologists and the agronomists of the interested states, and the 
plan of the experiments explained, ideas exchanged, and later experi¬ 
mental results obseiwed, it is probable that similar experiments would 
have been inaugurated, and to-day we 'would be reaping the results of 
unification of efforts, and the great wheat growing industry would 
feel the force of our work as a solid impact. 

It is estimated by the Federal Bureau of Entomology*^ that in the 
year 1907 there was a loss of not less than 50,000,000 bushels of oats 
and wheat in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, due to the green bug. 
Seventj’ percent of the wheat acreage in Texas was abandoned that 
year because of the ravages of this formidable pest. Other outbireaks, 
though much smaller, occun^ed in 1911, 1919, and 1921. During 
the first outbreak, although there was some splendid cooperation be¬ 
tween the Federal Bureau and the Kansas vStation, there was l>ut 
little cooperation between tlie entomologists of these interested states 
or between the different dej)artments in a single state. Articles soon 
appeared in the farm journals and newspapers diametrically opjiosed 
to each other. The entomologist of one state with more than a Ml 
page article in the leading farm journal of that state was bitter in his 
attack on the state entomologist of another state. Publications even 
appeared in bulletin form discrediting the work of a fellow worker. 
While this envy, jealousy and bitterness was on display, the green bug 
was playing havoc with the wheat and oats, and the farmers were 
disgusted, not so much with the green bug as with the silliness and 
foolishness of the entomologists. Since the 1907 outbreak of the 
green bug, three smaller outbreaks, have occurred, each furnishing 
splendid opportunities for an extensive study, but each time very" little 

' ' Btilv 1217, U, S.'Dept, Agric, 1921. 
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was accomplished, due to the lack of any welhthought-out plans be¬ 
tween the entomologists of the interested states and the Federal Bureau. 
As the result of this more or less of a hit and miss proposition, we have 
scarcely arrived anywhere with the most fundamental aspects of the 
green bug problem. At the present time there is a difference of opinion 
between the federal entomologists and those of Kansas as to the origin 
of these outbreaks. The federal entomologists and the entomologists 
of Kansas do not agree with the pubished statement of the state ento- 
molgist of another state as to the origin of the small outbreak last 
spring in southeast Kansas. The green bug problem is one that can¬ 
not be worked out in a single state, and the entomologists will never 
get at the bottom of the situation until they decide to get together on 
a whole-hearted, well-developed, cooperative plan. When this is 
done and the origin of the outbreaks are definitely known, they can 
then expect to render effective service along the line of efficient control. 

Many examples could be given by a large number of entomologists 
of the efficient work and effective service rendered by cooperative 
experiments. vSeveral have attended regional conferences and field 
meetings, and know that they are highly desirable. They know that 
out of these conferences constructive activities have grown, whereas 
if it had been left to the initiative of the individual, no important 
result would have been accomplished. 

I fiimly believe that one’s greatest inheritance is individual initiative, 
and in all this work I do not favor any step that would discourage the 
initiative of the investigator nor do I favor any plan that would lead to 
the establishment of anything that savored of autocratic control., But 
it does seem to me that, entomologists must learn to work with others 
and that there can be a closer cooperation between state and federal 
entomologists without jeopardizing in the least the freedom or the 
reputation of either. Along this line I am particularly grateful for 
the recent organization of the Crop Protection Institute and believe 
that the Association of Economic Entomology, by endorsing the Crop 
Protection Institute and placing itself on record in favor of this organiza¬ 
tion, took a big forward step, just as it did when it formally approved 
of and promised its support to the National Researdi Council. 

Cooperation Between Entomologists and Other Scientists 

While the economic entomologist recognizes the fact that his science 
is tx‘’emendously broad and intricate, and in its many aspects is in¬ 
timately related to all the biological sciences, he has, nevertheless, 
given' very little attention to the ^ relationships with other scientific 
workers, and has proceeded with his insect problem as if it were one 
for the exclusive attention of an entomologist. 
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It must be made clear to every student in economic entomology that 
our studies in the sciences have been too restricted and. that there is 
such an interrelation and interdependence of our problems with those 
of other fields that the development and solution of them cannot l)e 
considered separately without loss. 

The entomologist of the future will be required more than cve^r 
before to deal with problems involving interrelationships between many 
fields of science. Unless he has a comprehensive knowledge of chemistry, 
physics, plant pathology, plant genetics, agronomy, horticulture, 
geology, bacteriology, sanitation, and other subjects lilcely to enter into 
his problem, he cannot expect to get basic results which will contribute 
to the development of a nation. It is not meant that the entomologist 
must be a specialist in all the biological sciences. This is impossible. 
But it is meant that if an entomologist is to develop successfully a problem 
and overcome its difficulties, he must be equipped with sufficient funda- 
m.eiital training in the different lines to be able to recognize the ob¬ 
stacles encountered, and interpret the factors involved in his experi¬ 
ment, And when he has done this, he should be big, broad and generous 
enough to invite to his assistance the scientists who can materially 
contribute to the solution of his problem. In fact, his training should 
be such that, in planning and developing his problem he will be able to 
foresee the different interrelationships and the possible and probable 
difficulties, and sense the desirability of calling into consultation, and 
even active participation, investigators in other lines. The effective 
method of Hessian fly control in Kansas is not the product of an ento¬ 
mologist, but the product of a long series of cooperative experiments of 
entomologists and agronomists. 

Kanred wheat, a hard winter variety that is outyielding any other 
hard wheat by several bushels per acre, that is rust-resistant, that 
stands at the top in milling and baking qualities, is not the product of a 
single individual, but is the product of the Kansas Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment Station. It was bred and selected by a plant ge3ieticist» 
Its yielding qualities were determined by agronomists in cooperative 
work with faixners; its rust-resistant characters were asceitained by a 
plant pathologist, and its milling and baking qualities were the work of 
flour milling engineers, baking experts and flour chemists. 

If any Experiment Station produces a wheat that is Hessian fly 
resistant and has the other necessary important characters, it will not 
be the work of an entomologist alone, but will be the result of a coopera¬ 
tive project between entomologists, plant geneticists, plant ohysi- 
oiogists, plant pathologists, and agronomists. 
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Cooperation With Industrial Concerns and Other 
Private Agencies 

Many illustrations could be given of splendid results accomplished 
by entomologists’ cooperating with industrial concerns and other 
private agencies. As one studies this problem, he is increasingly 
impressed with the many possibilities offered, and the numerous fields 
practically untouched. Along these lines, Parrott, a foremost student 
of this kind of cooperation, and our representative on the National 
Research Council, in his report a year ago to this Association, says 
‘‘There also exists a large opportunity for enlisting the support of men 
of affairs, who can assist in coordinating civilian enterprises with ento¬ 
mological activities and shaping public sentiment in its judgment of 
the character and efficiency of entomological efforts in behalf of national 
welfare. Industrial concerns, individually and collective^, are pre¬ 
pared to grant funds for the investigation of special practical, problems.” 

In the Crop Protection Institute affiliated with the National Re¬ 
search Council and endorsed by this Association, there is a splendid 
organization for doing cooperative work with industrial concerns and 
with their cooperation and their support to accomplish some really 
stupendous tasks. 

Cooperation With The Public in Insect Control 

This represents one of the most important phases of economic ento¬ 
mological work, since in the last analysis the ultimate purpose of our 
studies and research is to discover and develop practical methods of 
insect control and to seiwe the public, not only by devising machinery 
for the practical operation of these methods, but also in assisting in the 
running of this machinery. The Crop Protection Institute affords a 
much needed organization for cooperative work on general problems 
of insect control. If it receives the proper support, it should be able 
to establish a unity of interest and demonstrate the possibilities and 
value of regional cooperative insect control. 

Undoubtedly the greatest and most important organization for 
concerted action in insect control is the state and county farm bureau. 
It is difficult for the writer to understand why some of our station and 
state entomologists are not using this splendid piece of machinery. 
That the county farm bureaus within a state can be organized into an 
efficient machine which can be thrown into action and present a solid 
front within a period of two or three days is no theory. It is this 
organization that makes it possible for the farmers of Kansas effectively 
to control the Hessian fly infestations and the grasshopper and army 
worm outbreaks. ' ■ ' 
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In. cooperative insect control, the extension entomologist is a most 
valuable man. In fact, I believe that economic entomology, research 
and extension entomology are inseparable from and itidispensible to 
each other in a real department of entomology that intends to serve 
the public. The extension entomologist who represents such an im¬ 
portant phase of entomological work should be closely affiliated with 
the department of entomology. His plans and his work should be 
worked out in close cooperation with and be approved by the head of 
the department, or some person in the department who is in direct 
charge of that particular work. Otherwise friction is almost certain 
to result, and information will get abroad that will Ire no credit to 
entomological work or to any institution. The extension entomologist 
should have his office in the department of entomolog}^, where he may 
keep in close touch with the work not only in the department, but in 
the whole station, and where he will feel that he is one of the men of the 
department/ Furthermore, the extension entomologist should be 
permitted to carry on some independent research work in the depart¬ 
ment. 

In cooperating with the public, advantage should be taken of the 
valuable help which can be rendered by organizations such as the 
grange, farmers’ union, bankers’ associations, grain associations, 
millers’ associations, fmit growers’ associations, railway coxiipanies, 
canning associations, various clubs, etc. In much of the work of this 
sort, while the entomologist should be the leader in the organization, 
and the underlying force in the operation of the methods of control, 
he should know how to step into the background and let the county 
agents, or the particular organizations through which the work is done, 
feel that they are important factors and function as such. 

Conclusion 

If economic entomology is to fulfill its destiny and keep abreast 
with the rapid growth of other biological sciences and the. marvelous 
development of agiiculture; if it is to continue to make notable contri¬ 
butions to the progress of the nation and the world; if it is to develop 
on that broad and constructive plane so necessary for the rendering of 
the maximum service and usefulness; if it is to accomplish achieve¬ 
ments of such importance as to be the subject of favorable comment 
and receive the commendation of the general public, there must be a 
closer cooperation and a more sympathetic and generous attitude: 
1st, between state and federal entomologists; 2d, among state ento¬ 
mologists engaged in similar entomological problems; 3d, between 
entomologists and the other biological scientists; 4th, between ento- 
;,;mologists and medical men; 5th, between entomologists and industrial 
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enteiprises; 6tli, between entomologists and sanitation engineers; 
and 7tli, between all of these and the general public. In the under-" 
taking of such a plan, there are involved so many fundamental principles 
to which such careful consideration must be given that the task assumes 
enormous proportions. If there is developed a workable plan that 
will insure efficiency, it will not be the product of a single person, but 
of a group of men who have that rare faculty of seeing the possibilities 
and opportunities of the future and who believe the impossible can 
be done. Because the task is stupendous; because there have been 
failure and quarrels in the past, due principally to misunderstanding, 
petty jealousy and lack of vision; because there are those who cry 
out “that it can't be done,” should one fold his aims in hopeless despair 
and cry out “impossible?” 

Is there any reason to despair of ultimate success when there is so 
splendid an organization as the National Research Council with which 
so many associations, scientific societies, and industrial concerns are 
affiliated, already clearing the way? No, I believe not, for never 
before have the entomologists had better opportunities for fundamental 
training in research. Never before have we had such a large group of 
well-trained men filled with inspiration, interest and zeal. Never 
before have we had more promising opportunities to render real service; 
nor has there been a time wffien such splendid machinery for service 
was waiting to be thrown into motion, and never before have we had 
such an opportunity to organize the intellectual forces of our Association 
into a movement that will have a profound influence upon the future 
of our science and the well-being of our country. 


Vice-President Arthur Gibson: The discussion of this address 
will take place at the beginning of the afternoon session. 

President Dean resumes the chair. 

President George A. Dean: The next subject is 

ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY IN QUEBEC DURING, THE LAST 

DECADE 

By Reverend Father Leopold, Agricultural Institute of Oka, La Trappe, P. Q. 

(Withdrawn for publication in the 52d Report of the Entomological 
Society of Ontario for 1921) 

Adjournment, 
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Afternoon Session, Thursday, December 2Q, ig2i 

The session was called to ordei" at 1.30 p. m. hy Vice-President Arthur 
Gibson, and the first paper was presented by Mr. E. G. Kelly. 

COOPERATION OF AGMCIJLTURAL COLLEGES WITH HIGH 
SCHOOLS AND RURAL SCHOOLS IN ECONOMIC 

ENTOMOLOGY 

By E. G. Kelly. Extension Entomologist, Kansas State Agricultural College 

In teaching entomology to students of agriculture in high schools and 
rural schools to-day, we are training leaders for “ Insect Control Teams” 
in the insect out-breaks of tomorrow. With this slogan in mind, the 
writer began working with high school students in 1915, even before he 
took up work with the Kansas Agricultural College. Mr. E. A. White 
was elected teacher of agriculture in the Sumner County High School of 
Wellington, Kansas for the term of 1915-16. I was appointed chairman 
of the committee on agricultural projects by the board of trustees and 
directed by them to outline the agricultural project work for the high 
school. Among the other projects undertaken by the agricultural class 
was insect control. During the fall of 1920 and again in 1921, Mr. 
W, A. Boys, County Agent of Sumner County, used some of the boys 
who received entomological training in 1915-16 in organizing his chinch 
bug burning campaign. He found that these men had been so well 
drilled that further explanation was unnecessary, thus making his work 
much more efficient than where untrained men w^ere used. 

In 1918, shortly after assuming my present duties as extension ento¬ 
mologist of the Kansas State Agidcultural College, I was working on 
grasshopper control in western Kansas, a report of which was presented 
to the America Association of Economic Entomology at the vSt. Louis 
meeting. In this report no mention was made of the work done through 
the rural high schools. In Pawnee County, Mr. R. P. Sclinalce and the 
writer worked in three schools during the spring tern, teadiing the 
agricultural classes how to mix and distribute poison Ijran masli. In 
the immediate vicinity of these three schools the grasshoppers were 
controlled during the outbreak in the fall of 19IS, and these boys were 
used as instructors by the county agent in the campaign against the 
grasshoppers in 1919. These two instances are sufficient to show the 
possibilities of cooperation between the college, the high schools and the 
rural schools. 

In the early spring of 1920, this cooperation was continued by organ¬ 
izing orchard management teams in classes in vocational agriculture, 
at 'Ashland, Bucyrus, Effingham, Bonner Springs, Oskaloosa and 
Lawrence, These teams were trained in 'pruning and spraying; the 
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txaining in sprayinp* being given with special reference to the control of 
insects. These teams were also taught to recognize many of the orchard 
insects. After receiving this training under supervision of the ento¬ 
mologist these boys had an opportimity to put theory into practice 
by pruning and spraying the home orchards for many of their neighbors. 
These orchard management projects were continued, and the schools at 
Seaman rural (Topeka) and Marysville were added in 1921. 

By special request from a number of the vocational agricultural 
teachers to their director, Prof. C. V. Williams, I was invited to appear 
before the conference of vocational agricultural teachers, held in Man¬ 
hattan the first week of June 1921, to discuss the plan for cooperation 
and organization of orchard management teams. This invitation was 
accepted and advantage was also taken of the opportunity to present a 
plan of cooperation by which entomology might be taught to vocational 
agriculture classes. The plan, which met the approval of the vocational 
agriculture teachers and their director is as follows: 

1. That the vocational agriculture teacher have a well organized 
class in agriculture consisting of not less than ten boys. 

2. That the vocational teacher pledge himself to take the corre¬ 
spondence course in economic entomology as given by the Home Study 
Department of the Kansas State Agricultural College. 

3. That each teacher receiving these lessons, shall teach his agri¬ 
culture class entomology, not less than one hour per week, using these 
lessons as a basis for such instruction. 

With this plan in view, Mr. George Gemmell, of the Home Study 
De|:)artment, and I arranged 32 lessons on Economic Entomology. 
This provides for one lesson each week during the school year, allowing 
for vacations. One lesson is sent to the teacher each week, a special 
effort being made to have the lesson arrive when the insect can be found 
in the field. 

At the time of the organization of this enteipirise, Prof. Williams had 
75 high schools in Kansas organized for vocational agriculture, in 
connection with the Smith Hughes plan, each scheduled to take up this 
work, However, Prof. Williams resigned the Vocational Agriculture 
Directorship in July and it became necessary to change the plans, 
under the new organization. Thus it was deemed advisable to retain 
only those schools on the entomological project which had their classes 
well organized, and were in a position to forward the movement with¬ 
out the direction of Prof. Williams. ■ Accordingly, a letter was drafted 
and sent to each vocational teacher, requesting a statement of progress' 
made in organization of the classes for the work, and asking each to' 
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express liis desire to continue or discontinue the work under the new 
arrangement. From the number res])onding, there were selected 
nineteen schools. 

Shortly after the beginning of the vScliool year, arrangements were 
made for the entomologist to vSpend one day with eacli of these nineteen 
schools. The program for the day consisted of a short talk on the 
lessons which had been received, a short laboratoiy exercise, and a tri|) 
to the fanns nearby where insects were studied as they occur in nature. 
One or two demonstrations of insect control, such as fumigating a wlicat 
bin for weevil, and bttniing the bunch grass for the chindi l:)ugs were 
given. One very interesting feature of the field trip was teadiing the 
boys and their parents how to fmd Hessian fly. On tliese field tri].)s vve 
usually collected various insects, some which were of economic im¬ 
portance. 

The vocational teachers cooperating with the county agent invited 
the parents t>f the boys to join us on the field trips. vSome of these 
field trips were very well organized and planned. For example, at 
Beloit, Mr. S. D. Capper, vocational teacher, has a class of fifteen boys. 
At the beginning of the school term, Mr. Capper invited the parents of 
his boys to meet with him in the school room for the purpose of organ¬ 
izing an advisory council. 

On receiving word that I would spend a day with him, Mr. Capjjer 
called a meeting of his advisory council and they planned the program 
of the day. It consisted of an hour given to discussing insects followed 
by farm visits where we stitdied various insects. Tlie parents of tlie 
boys, and neighboring fanners had been invited to attend these meetings 
and on our arrival at the first farm, we were greeted by an even dozen, 
of them who had come to sec the demonstration. We went into a 
Sudan grass field where chinch bugs had recently ]:)ecn very numerous, 
having damaged the grass to a considerable extent. Tlic fanruu* Inid 
not plowed the-Sudan grass, but had left it for this occasion. 1^) his 
great surprise and chagrin, we could not find bugs in tlic Sudan grass. 
He then essayed to take us to another place where he knew tlie bugs 
were plentiful; this time to a com field, where the corn had been cut 
and shocked. Here, again, he was disappointed, for all that he could 
show us were great piles of molted skins of chinch bugs. At this time I 
discussed the chinch bug and its habits, paying especial attention to 
hibernation, after which we tramped across the field to the roadside 
where the blue-stem grass was growing in great clumps. Here is where 
we found the missing bugs. We set fire to a small strip of the bunch 
grass, thus demonstrating the most effective method of control for'this 
pest. 
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We then drove to the second farm selected by the council where we 
studied weevil in wheat, the farmers accompanying us. The various species 
of weevil found in the wheat were discussed, and others not present were 
mentioned. The bin was then measured to determine the number of 
bushels it contained, examined for cracks, etc., and the temperature of 
the wheat taken; finally the amotmt of carbon bisulphide needed was 
determined. Gunny sacks vrere placed on the top of the wheat in 
readiness to receive the carbon bisulphide, the pouring of one pound 
on each sack was a simple operation; the wheat was fumigated. 

The next stop was for luncheon where we were joined by other farmers 
and the teachers and pupils of three rural schools. Shortly after apples 
had been passed, advantage was taken of the opportunity to tell them 
how the worms were kept out of the apples, and by using simple language 
the codling moth and several other insects w^ere described; their un¬ 
divided attention w^as given me for forty minutes. 

We were ready to go to our next place when one farmer said he had 
come to learn about the chinch bug. I requested some of Mr. Capper’s 
boys to explain the subject—^they did it well. Another farmer wanted 
to know about the wheat weevil. The boys told him in a clean-cut 
decisive manner just how to fumigate the bin. 

At every school visited similar interest was exhibited. The boys 
and their parencs took advantage of every opportunity to gain all the 
infoimation possible about insects. In the nineteen schools cooperating, 
there are about 409 boys and 42 normal training girls. Many of these 
boys are deeply interested in insects and each of them has written an es¬ 
say on one of six' entomological subjects submitted to them. These es¬ 
says were written under the supervision of the vocational teacher and 
English teacher of the school. In all the agricultural projects assigned 
to the boys ditring this school year, insect control will be included as 
part of the project. 

The county agents in the counties where these schools were located, 
cooperated with the vocational agriculture teachers in making these 
meetings a success. The County Agricultxiral Agent is the recognized 
local leader in all extension activities in the county. He is the man 
in the county who disseminates information brought to him by the 
specialist concerning results obtained by the experiment station and 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

In order to work most effectively, he must have a system of local 
organizations. Among these are the agriculture classes in the high 
schools and rural schools. In developing the agricultural program 
for any local organization, whether it is crops, horticulture or live stock, 
insect control is always included as a part of the program. 
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express liis desire to continue or discontinue the work under the new 
arrangement. From the number responding, there were selected 
nineteen schools. 

Shortly after the beginning of the school year, aiTangemeiits were 
made for the entomologist to spend one day with each of these nineteen 
schools. The program for the day consisted of a short talk on the 
lessons which had been received, a short laboratory exercise, and a trip 
to the farms nearby where insects were studied as they occur in nature. 
One or two demonstrations of insect control, such as fumigating a wheat 
bin for w^eevil, and burning the bunch grass for the chinch bugs were 
given. One ver3^ interesting feature of the field trip was teaching the 
boys and their parents how to find Hessian fly. On these field tri].>s we 
usually collected various insects, some which were of economic im¬ 
portance. 

The vocational teachers cooperating with the county agent invited 
the parents hi the boys to join us on the field trips. Some of these 
field trips were very well organized and planned. For example, at 
Beloit, Mr. S. D. Capper, vocational teacher, has a class of fifteen boys. 
At the beginning of the school term, Mr. Capper invited the parents of 
his boys to meet with him in the school room for the purpose of organ¬ 
izing an advisor}?- council. 

On receiving w-ord that I would spend a day with him, Mr. Capper 
called a meeting of his advisory council and they planned the program 
of the day. It consisted of an hour given to discussing insects followed 
by farm visits where we studied various insects. The parents of the 
boys, and neighboring farmers had been invited to attend these meetings 
and on our arrival at the first farm, we were greeted by an even dozen 
of them who had come to see the demonstration. We went into a 
Sudan grass field where chinch bugs had recently been very numerous, 
having damaged the grass to a considerable extent. The fanner had 
not plowed the-Sudan grass, but had left it for this occasion. To his 
great suiprise and chagrin, we could not find bugs in the Sudan grass, 
He then essayed to take us to another place where he knew the bugs 
were plentiful; this time to a com field, where the corn had been cut 
and shocked. Here, again, he was disappointed, for all that he could 
sho'W' us were great piles of molted skins of chinch bugs. At this time I 
discussed the chinch bug and its habits, paying especial attention to 
hibernation, after which we tramped across the field to the roadside 
where the blue-stem grass was growing in great clumps. Here is where 
we found the missing bugs. We set fire to a small strip of the bunch 
grass, thus demonstrating the most effective method of control for this 
pest. 
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We then drove to the second farm selected by the cotincil where we 
studied weevil in wheat, the fanners accompan 3 dng ns. The various species 
of weevil found in the wheat were discussed, and others not present were 
mentioned. The bin was then measured to determine the number of 
bushels it contained, examined for cracks, etc., and the temperature of 
the wheat taken; finally the amount of carbon bisulphide needed was 
determined. Gunny sacks were placed on the top of the wheat in 
readiness to receive the carbon bisulphide, the pouring of one pound 
on each sack was a simple operation; the w-heat was fumigated. 

The next stop was for luncheon where we were joined by other farmers 
and the teachers and pupils of three rural schools. Shortly after apples 
had been passed, advantage was taken of the opportunity to tell them 
how the worms were kept out of the apples, and by using simple language 
the codling moth and several other insects were described; their un¬ 
divided attention was given me for forty minutes. 

We were ready to go to our next place when one farmer said he had 
come to learn about the chinch bug. I requested some of Mr. Capper’s 
boys to explain the subject—^they did it well. Another farmer wanted 
to know about the wheat weevil. The boys told him in a clean-cut 
decisive manner just how to fumigate the bin. 

At every school visited similar interest was exhibited. The boys 
and their parencs took advantage of every opportunity to gain all the 
information possible about insects. In the nineteen schools cooperating, 
there are about 409 boys and 42 normal training girls. Many of these 
boys are deeply interested in insects and each of them has written an es¬ 
say on one of sir entomological subjects submitted to them. These es¬ 
says were written under the supervision of the vocational teacher and 
English teacher of the school. In all the agricultural projects assigned 
to the boys during this school year, insect control will be included as 
part of the project. 

The county agents in the counties where these schools were located, 
cooperated with the vocational agriculture teachers in making these 
meetings a success. The County Agricultural Agent is the recognized 
local leader in all extension activities in the county. He is the man 
in the county who disseminates information brought to him by the 
specialist concerning results obtained by the experiment station and 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

In order to work most effectively, he must have a system of local 
organizations. Among these are the agriculture classes in the high 
schools and rural schools. In developing, the agricultural program 
for any local organization, whether it is crops, horticulture or live stock, 
insect control is always included as a part of the program. 
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There are fourteen counties in Kansas in which the county agents have 
organized extension schools, for studying entomolgy. As now i)1aiiried, 
the extension entomologist will spend one half day at each of these 
schools, which will consist of the tnembers of the agriculture class 
of the local school and the parents of these pupils. Demonstrations 
on why, wheie, when and how to spray will be given; also short illustrated 
lectures on a few of the economic pests. At this time, it is planned to 
assign to the members of the agriculture classes and fanners some 
definite entomological work, that they may do, either as teams or as 
individuals, such as keeping the bugs off their potatoes and spraying 
fruit trees for the control of codling moth and curculio; the control of 
chinch bug and Hessian fly and other local insect problems. 

Vice-President Arthur Gibson: This morning we listened with a 
great deal of pleasure to the address of our President. It is now open 
for discussion^ 

Mr. W. R. Walton: I have listened with the keenest of enjoyment 
to Professor Dean’s discussion regarding the best means of increasing 
the effectiveness of economic entomology, I think we can all agree 
in endorsing liis ideas regarding the cooperative relations which should 
obtain between the State entomological organizations and those of the 
Federal Bui'eau of Entomology, In this regard I can and do point with 
pride to the fact that ever since the Branch of Cereal and Forest Insect 
Investigations has been under my direction, our watchword in this 
w^ork has been “ Cooperation and Service,” in so far as relations with the 
States were concerned; and I believe that Professor Dean will be the 
first to acknowledge that such has been the case in his own state of 
Kansas. I feel, however, that perhaps he does not realize fully the 
spirit of intimate cooperation in the Hessian fly and otlier regional 
problems which has prevailed for years between the Federal organization 
and those of such States as Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and to a 
somewhat lesser extent, Michigan. It seems probable also that similar 
relations maintained with North Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Arizona, 
North Carolina, Texas, Virginia, other states and the Dominion of 
Canada, between the Federal Cereal and Forage Insect men on one 
hand and the state organizations on the other, have not come to his 
attention. 

Great praise certainly is due Professor Dean and his admirable and 
enthusiastic corps of workers, together with the Kansas state staff in 
general, for their invaluable and pioneer work on the control of the 
Hessian fly and other Insects, but I hope he appreciates the fact that 
similar good work is now being accomplished in other states, in fact, 
has progressed for years, in Ml cooperation with the Federal entomology 
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ical agencies. The collaboration of our investigators during the past 
year with the plant pathologists and agronomists in the “take-all” 
disease investigations in relation to Hessian fly injury, is a case in point. 
Referring to the “greenbug” situation, mentioned by Professor Dean, 
it is true that honest differences of opinion exist as to the true origin of 
the great outbreaks; but such differences do not necessarily constitute 
obstacles to progress, indeed they are often the very life of scientific 
research. The Bureau recently has taken steps (by placing an observer 
in northern Texas) to settle this matter, once for all, if this should 
prove to be humanly possible. 

I congratulate Professor Dean upon his extremely able and interesting 
presentation of this most important subject. 

Mr. E. P. Felt: It seems to me that Professor Dean in his discussion 
has struck a ke 3 mote which we can all take to heart. That is, a better 
and closer cooperation, and even in cases w%ere there is an honest 
difference of opinion, sometimes by consultation, at least a form of 
statement can be agreed upon which will not result in presenting appar¬ 
ently diametrically opposite views. I feel the liberty of disagreeing 
with my associates at times, and I expect they are going to disagree 
with me, but I like, if possible, to keep that out of public print. We 
ought to present, so far as possible, a united front in urging remedial or 
control work along any line whatsoever. 

There is one thing I would like to mention in connection with Pro¬ 
fessor Dean’s address, and it is also cooperation. I refer to the coopera¬ 
tion that the men in the States should render the Insect Pest Survey 
work begun last year. That w-as started, as you gentlemen may re¬ 
member, partly at least through action taken by this association. There 
has been some excellent cooperation. There is an opportunity for a 
great deal more, and it seems to me that this venture—^we can hardly 
call it less than that—is in the experimental stage. It is sonething 
which should demonstrate its utility. To my mind it has considerable, 
if not great possibilities. We ought not to be content until those 
possibilities have been developed to every reasonable degree. We do 
not tliinlc it is going to solve all questions; it cannot. But we ought 
to have eventually an Insect Pest Survey which will picture accurately 
and promptly entomological conditions throughout the entire country, 
so that those cooperating both in Washington and throughout the 
country would have a better and fuller knowledge of what is going on 
in insect life, and therefore be in a position to render better service to 
their clientage, 

Mr. S. J, Hunter: I want to express my hearty appreciation of the, 
matter presented this morning by Professor Dean, but more especially 
to testify that he not only preaches, but he practices what he preaches. 
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We at the University have enjoyed his cooperation both in the research 
work and in the teaching work. Professor Dean himself has come to 
the University and given an entire term of lectures through one sttramcr 
session, and his men at different times have been with us. He has 
demonstrated in a very clear manner in Kansas the policy which he has 
outlined so clearly and cogently and forcefully this morning. 

I also want to second what has been said regarding the Insect Pest 
Survey. After the Insect Pest Survey’' Bulletin came to us for three or 
four months, our instnictor in economic entomology in the University 
began using it as a collateral text. It was not suggested to him but he 
asked the privilege of taking an additional set for that puipose, and I 
took occasion at that time to write Dr. Howard expressing our apprecia¬ 
tion of the information contained. 

I have a feeling that the President’s address stimulated what is already 
growing in the atmosphere, I wish to congratulate him on the thought¬ 
ful and com|7rehensive way he has presented the subject of cooperation 
to us. 

Mr. W. C. O’Kane: Y ou will remember that in dividing the various 
portions of his address, Professor Dean spoke first of research, as indeed 
he should since it is fundamental in any science. Then he went on, 
however, and show'ed the importance of various other aspects of eco¬ 
nomic entomology besides research; the relation, in other words, of the 
economic entomologist to his public, to his fellow workers in other 
sciences, to the industries wdth which he comes in contact, and so on. 

Now economic entomologj- is one of the two sciences in agriculture 
that is of a corrective or remedial nature, the other one being plant 
patholog\^ It is in daily comparison in the State Department at 
Washington or in the State Experiment Stations with such constractive 
sciences as agronomy, horticulture and so on. We are like the doctor 
who is called in at the last minute and as a last resort and quite un¬ 
willingly, and who is discharged the sooner the better. In other words, 
our science is one which is of a corrective, remedial, preventive nature. 

Therefore, like any other such science, it has strong engineering 
aspects. I personally believe those engineering aspects are of very 
rapidly increasing importance at the present time in economic entomolo-,, 
sy. One thin? I liked especially about Professor Dean’s admirable 
address is the fact that he made clear what those aspects are. 

Mr. H. a. Gossard: I rather wondered this morning, when Pro¬ 
fessor Dean was reading his paper, if he had been up in our section of 
the country in the last two or three years and studying what we are 
doing. We were apparently doing, over in that quarter of the world, 
about all the things that he was recommending, and I believe' we are 
actually getting somewhere. We have enjoyed very efficient cooperation 
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\^ith the Federal Bureau of Entomology, we have had meetings or 
conferences of entomologists in that section of the States, one or two 
each year, and worked out our common problems together. We have 
all of the entomological agencies—^the research agencies and the teaching 
forces—and we are utilizing them all. The Farm Bureaus also have 
helped us out wonderful^. 

I certainl}" endorse practically every^thing that Professor Dean said, 
and from trying to utilize the forces that he recognizes, I certainly 
am sure they will accomplish a great deal. I was thinking that last 
\^ear’s address and this year’s address both touched quite forcefully 
upon that same aspect—the benefits of team work. It has come to be 
recognized that agriculture has come to be so thoroughly organized, so 
thoroughly inter-dependent—the different forces of it—that when we 
all unite together we can accomplish things that we would not have 
dreamed of years ago. 

That of course does not in any way mean that we cannot disagree. 
It doesn’t mean that there may not be dangers from too much cooperation, 
I myself thoroughly enjoyed that thought-provoking article presented 
at the Chicago meeting on organization of research by Dr. W. M. 
Wheeler. And while I think that we must, to a large extent, utilize 
the forces prescribed last. 3 ^ear by Dr. Newell, and this year by Pro¬ 
fessor Dean, I think there is a great deal for us to think over very 
thoughtfully in Professor Wheeler’s address; and when we have con¬ 
sidered them together we will find the viewpoints are not so diametrically 
opposed to each other as might appear on first thought. 

hlR. P. J. Parrott: Professor Dean selected a splendid subject for 
his address, and he discussed it in a manner which I am sure meets 
with the approval of all who heard him. More serious attention 
should 136 given to his suggestions, but as other members have dwelt 
on them, it is hardly necessar^^ for me to prolong the discussion. How¬ 
ever, I do wish to express my hearty approval of the desirability of 
more cooperation between individuals in different state institutions, 
as well as with those in adjoining states who are interested in similar 
problems. The cooperative project among phytopathologists and 
entomologists to determine the value of dusting and spraying to combat 
apple pests, and the summer meeting of interested workers and fruit¬ 
growers impressed me with the great need of more such activities in all 
areas of the country. These efforts promote friendly relations among 
scientific wokers and provide opportunities for the exchange of ideas 
and consultation. They can hardly fail to stimulate better methods in 
planning and conducting experiments and to encourage greater caution 
in interpreting experimental results. Then again, farmers enjoy these 
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field meetings, and I believe there are great possibilities in large co¬ 
operative efforts to impress the public with the value of entomological 
activities. 

Other points might be discussed, but Professor Dean presented them 
very clearly. Our members should take them all to heart and put as 
many of them as possible into practice. 

Vice-President Arthur Gibson: If there is no further discussion, 
I will say in behalf of the Canadian entomologists that we appreciate 
ver}^ much indeed the address of President Dean, particulaidy as it 
relates to the subject of cooperation. At the corn borer conference 
recently held at vSandusky, Ohio, a large number of entomologists from 
the United States and Canada met and straightened out many diffi¬ 
culties. This is only one example of what can be accomplished by 
cooperation. 

President Dean resumes the chair. 

PRESiDENt George A. Dean: The next paper is by C. H. Hadley. 


OUTLINE AND PROGRESS OF WORK BEING CONDUCTED 
AGAINST THE JAPANESE BEETLE, POPILLIA 
JAPONICA Newmd 

By C, H. Hadley, Riverton^ N. J. 

For several years, appropriations have been made annually by 
Congress and the States of New Jersey and Pennsylvania for the purpose 
of at first, exterminating the Japanese beetle, and later, when extermina¬ 
tion seemed impossible within reasonable expenditures of funds, for 
limiting the spread of the insect. 

The general scheme of organization of the work was outlined in a 
paper presented by the writer at the annual meeting of this Association 
a year ago,^ and the plan of work has been followed during the past 
year substantially as suggested at that time, with some modifications. 

Spread 

The spread of the insect during the season of 1921 has apparently 
been considerable. The area infested at the close of the season of 1920 
was approximately. 103 square miles, of which 92 square miles were in 
New Jersey and the remaining 11 square miles in Pennsylvania. At 
the close of the season of 1921, the infestation covered approximately 
213 square miles in New Jersey and approximately 57 square miles in 

(1) ^ Published by permission of the Secretaries of Agriculture of the U. S. Dept 
of Agriculture and Hew Jersey Department of Agriculture. 

(2) Hadley, C. H., Jour, of Econ. Ent. Vol. 14 ( 1921) No. 3, pp. 249—253. 
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Pennsylvania, a total of approximately 270 square miles. While the 
spread dtiiing the past year seems to have been considerable, the in¬ 
festation as a whole still remains a single compact unit, speaking in 
terms of area. That is to say, there have not been found as yet any 
isolated infestations remote from the main infestation. During the 
past season long distance scouting was carried on throughout the 
season and over a comparatively large area, but as a result of this 
scouting no outside infestations were located, Therefore, we believe 
that the spread to date may be considered to be the natural noimal 
spread of this imported insect in its new environment. On the other 
hand, in view of the many avenues of distribution open to an insect 
having the characteristics and habits of the Japanese beetle, it would 
not be surjjrising if additional infestations should be found within the 
next year or two at some distance from the main infestation. During 
the scouting season it is planned to continue outside long distance 
scouting and make every effort to locate remote infesta^^ions if any 
occur. In this connection the writer wishes to urge upon all official 
Entomologists, particularly those located in the States adjacent to the 
present infested area, the importance of their cooperation in locating 
and reporting to the Japanese Beetle Laboratory any findings of the 
Japanese beetle or of insects which they have reason to believe may 
be the Japanese beetle. 

Quarantine 

During the past season the quarantine on farm products has been 
maintained. This quarantine, (No. 4S of the Federal Horticultural 
Board,) restricts the shipment of farm products and nurser^q ornamental 
and greenhouse products. During the summer of 1921, the product 
most liable to carry the beetle was sweet com. Over 200,000 baskets 
of this product were examined during the summer and over 5,000 
beetles removed from the com. A great deal of time was also spent 
in inspecting other products but it would appear that the chances of 
products other than com distributing the beetles to any great distance 
are no greater than other avenues of escape which are impossible of 
control. In view of this fact a revision of the quarantine regulations 
has been made, effective January 1, 1922. The revised quarantine 
restricts the movement of sweet com, lettuce, cabbage, grapes, hay and 
straw, among the farm crops. The area quarantined for these products 
comprises the Townships of Paknyra, Ciimaminson, Delran, Riverside, 
Chester, Mount Laurel, Northampton, Evesham, Lumberton, West- 
hampton, Burlington, Willingboro, and Beverly in Burlington County: 
City of Camden, Townships of Pensauken, Delaware, Hadden, and 
Center, and the Borough of Magnolia, in Camden County, in the State 
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of New Jersey. In the State of Pennsylvania tjiis territory includes 
Wards 45, 23, 35, and 41 of tlic City of Pbiladelpiiia in Philadelphia 
County: Townsliips of Bensalem and Bristol in Bucks County. 

The restrictions placed uppn the moA^cnient of nursery, onifimenial 
and ^creenhouse stock, including also soil, conijiost and manure other 
than fresh manure, are, we believe, fully as strict as the situation war¬ 
rants, and it is our intention to make the inspection and certification of 
these articles sufficiently strict to eliminate as far as is humanly possible 
every chance of spread of the insect by this means. The area thus 
quarantined includes that mentioned in the preceding paragrapji and in 
addition in New Jersey; the townships of Florence, Springfield, East- 
hampton, Medford, and Southampton in Coww/y: Townsjri})s 

of Gloucester, Voorhees, Clementon, and Berlin in Camden County: 
Townships of West Deptford and Deptford in Gloucester County \ 
in Pennsylvania, Wards 33 and 42 of the City of Philadelphia in Phila¬ 
delphia County: Townships of Cheltenham, Abington and Moreland 
in Montgomery County: Towiivships of Southampton and Middletown 
in Bucks County, 

Biological Investigations 

Biological investigations have been and are now being earned on in 
accordance with the general plan outlined a year ago. Many additional 
facts relating to the life-histoiy and habits of the insect have been 
learned. Perhaps the outstanding feature of this work is the fact that, 
contrar^r to previous beliefs, the larvae of the Japanese lieetle 3nay 
under sonae conditions become a serious source of injuiy. This possi¬ 
bility is fulh^ discussed in a jiai'ier being presented at this .meeting Ijy 
Mr. L. B, v^mith, who is responsible for the discoveiy, and it is tluTcfore 
unnecessary to consider this phase at greater lengths in, this ])rcseiit 
paper. 

Further studies of larval habits have also shown that tlie distribution 
of this species is not by any means limited to the lieavicr soil t\^pes. 
Studies of soil types in relation to laiwal distribution indicate that the 
insect can and will propagate in practically any soil type repiresented in 
New Jersey or Pennsylvania w^hich will suppoit vegetation. 

Data accumulated have also substantiated the previous statements 
regarding the status of the beetle as a leaf eating pest of considerable 
importance. Briefly it may be said that the potential seriousness of the 
insect as a pest in this respect is in direct proportion to the intensity of 
num.bers of the insect in any given locality. There has nothing as yet 
developed to give reasonable grounds for belief that the insect has 
reached the limits of .its .capabilities as pest of orchard and shade 
.trees. ^ Furthermore it also appears that the insect, may under some 
;co.n4itions become a pest of some importance .to vegetable crops., 
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That phase of the biological work having to do with the importation 
and colonization of natural parasites has progressed fully as satis- 
factority as was anticipated. Two species of parasites have been 
received from Japan in quantities sufficient to possibly permit natural 
colonization another season, providing the material on hand success¬ 
fully survives the coming winter. One predaceous species received in 
considerable numbers this year from Japan has demonstrated its ability so 
far to sur\:^ive conditions obtaining in the Riverton district and this species 
will possibly also be colonized the coming season. Reports from our 
men in Japan indicate that the^^ will be able to supply us with large 
numbers of at least one and possibly two more parasitic species during 
the coming season. 

Among the native species parasitic upon related insects, it has been 
learned that some may to a greater or lesser extent, attack the Japanese 
beetle. Several species of wffiite grub parasites "were successful^ brought 
in considerable numbers last spring from Illinois and apparently are 
suited to conditions existing in the Riverton district, and it is believed 
that som.e of them may in time become a factor in the natural control 
of the Japanese beetle. 

Grub Insecticide Investigations 

Satisfactor}^ progi'ess has been made in the study of methods of 
attacking the insect in its larval stages. The fact that the larvae may 
become a serious menace to lawns, golf coui'ses and other favorable 
situations, as reported by Mr. Smith, emphasizes the necessity for 
continuing the investigations now under way toward the fmding of 
satisfactory^ control measures to meet these conditions. 

Comprehensive experiments are also being conducted in an effort 
to develop a means of freeing from infestation hj the grub nursery 
stock shipped with soil about the roots, such as the various conifers. 
This is one of the most important ways by which the insect may be 
distributed long distances, by reason of the fact that it is impossible 
to satisfactorily inspect such- stock without removal of the soil. 

Beetle Insecticide Investigations 

Considerable progress has been made in the work looking toward the 
development of satisfactory methods of killing the beetle by means of 
sprays. A paper presented at this meeting by Messrs. Leach and Brinley 
of the Japanese Beetle Laboratory reports the use of soap solutions as 
contact sprays against the beetle. The best results were obtained 
with' the use of a sodium soy bean soap, and 'under certain conditions a 
contact spray of this material gives very satisfactory results. 
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Satisfactory’ progress lias been made in the testing of arsenical spray 
materials against the beetle, and a paper presented at this meeting l:)y 
William ]\Ioore reports on these investigations. Brie% it may be 
said that arsenate of lead alone repels the beetle because of the toxic 
s^^mptoms resulting from the insect eating some of the arsenical. Arse¬ 
nate of lead alone, because of this fact, does not kill a sufficient proiiortion 
of the beetles to result in satisfactory control. In addition to arsenicals 
various other materials of more or less insecticidal value have been 
tested out and while a great deal of data has been accumulated and 
some progress has been made in the development of spray materials 
other than arsenicals, it is not desirable at this time to make a fiirther 
report. 


Field Work 

A considerable amount of large scale experimental spraying has been 
conducted (hiring the past season and data accumulated on the results. 
It is believed that during the coming season large scale demonstrations 
can be canied on to demonstrate the fact that injury from the Japanese 
beetle can be reduced to a very great extent by proper methods. No 
further work has been done with large scale control work, such as 
cyaniding, because of the excessive cost and questionable final value 
of this type of work. 


Summary 

To summarize, it may be said that the work under way against the 
Japanese beetle is progressing satisfactority. It may be said that the 
enforcement of the quarantine regulations so far has been prcsmnably 
effective in preventing long distance spread of the insect, it apipearing 
that the spread so far constitutes the natural spread of an imported, 
insect in a new and exceptionally favorable environment. 

The biological investigations including the parasite work have made 
distinct and important progress. Much additional data have been 
obtained regarding the habits and reactions of the insect in its i;}resent 
environment, and definite steps toward the liberation and estal)lish- 
ment of natural enemies have been made. 

The studies and experiments with contact and stomach insecticides 
for use against the grub and beetle stages of the insect have shown that 
it is entirely possible to anticipate in the near future practical methods 
of reducing the actual injury occasioned by this insect to a very con¬ 
siderable extent. 


President Dean: The next paper is by William Moore, 
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THE REACTION OF THE JAPANESE BEETLE TO ARSENICAL 

SPRAY DEPOSITS^ 

By William Moore, Riverton, N.J. 

Several years’ experience with the Japanese beetle (Popillia japon- 
ica Newm.) has demonstrated that the adult beetles are “repelled” 
from the foliage of plants sprayed with arsenicals. Within one or tAvo 
hours after spraying, most if not all of the beetles which had been 
present on the'plant, have disappeared. During the summer of 1920 
and the first portion of the season of 1921, Leach and Brinley con¬ 
ducted experiments which show that this reaction of the beetles is not 
due to the color, the discontinuity, or the thickness of the spray deposit. 
The beetles will readity eat plants sprayed with AA^hite barium car¬ 
bonate or lime, black lampblack, orange antimony trisulphide, or 
greyish brown clay. Clay or lime with coarse size particfes was con¬ 
sumed but lead arsenate, ferric arsenate, and zinc arsenate, having in 
some cases particles so small that the spray deposit could no longer 
be distinguished on the foliage, acted as repellents. 

A crude feiTous arsenate was reported by Davis^ as having an at¬ 
traction to the beetles, but the material was found to be non toxic. 
During the summer of 1920 it was shown that ferrous arsenate precipi¬ 
tated by the use of tri-sodium arsenate was readily eaten by the beetle 
but proved to be non toxic in cage experiments. Feirous arsenate 
precipitated with tri-sodium arsenate contains some ferrous hydroxide 
which changes over to ferric hydroxide, an antidote for arsenical poison¬ 
ing. Basic lead arsenate was also found to be eaten by the beetles, 
but so late in the season that a toxicity test was impossible. In the 
early part of the season of 1921, basic lead arsenate was tested and 
found to be practically non toxic to the Japanese beetle. 

During the season of 1921 an effort Avas made to discover AAdiy the 
beetles leave the sprayed plants. Field observations have shown that 
beetles \Adll feed for a short time upon plants sprayed with acid lead 
arsenate, ferric arsenate or zinc arsenate, but leave before they have 
consumed a killing dose. From time to time new beetles Avill come to 
the sprayed plants and start feeding, but they also leave before con¬ 
suming a killing dose. Beetles collected from such plants, and placed 
in a cage with an unsprayed food plant have lived and acted normally 

^Published by permission of the Secretary of Agriculture, U- S. D. A. and the 
New Jersey Dept, of Agriculture. . : 

^Davis, J. J.,“The Green Japanese Beetle Problem”, Jl. Econ. Ent., Vol. 13, No. 
2, April, 1920. p. 194. 

®Tne statements made in the above introductory portion of the paper are largely 
aken from the unpublished notes of Leach and Brinley during the summer of 1920 
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for eight days. Lead arsenate precipitated from tenth molar solutions 
of lead nitrate and disodium arsenate was more readily eaten by tjie 
Japanese beetle than ordinaiy^ commercial lead arsenate. Tliis lead 
arsenate consisted of about 25 to 30 per cent, basic lead arsenate and the 
balance acid lead arsenate. Reducing the amount of lead arsenate 
from 2 lbs. to 1 lb. per 50 gallons increased the amount of feeding on the 
sprayed foliage, but the amount eaten was not sufficient to cause death. 
Freshly prepared fenic hydi*oxide mixed with lead arsenate, thereby 
decreasing its toxicity, increased the feeding. Aluminum h 3 ffiroxide, 
which would not be as effective an antidote, when mixed witli lead 
arsenate oiity slighth- increased the feeding of the beetle on the s^ira^^ed 
foliage. Lime or lead carbonate, which also decreases the toxicity of 
lead arsenate converting some of it to basic lead arsenate, increased 
the feeding in cage experiments. using gelatin to coat the particles 
of the lead arsenate its action was delayed and an increased amount of 
spra 3 'ed foliage was eaten by the beetle. From these observations the 
conclusion was reached that the beetles were repelled either b 3 ^ the 
taste of the arsenical or by its toxic effects. 

It would appear unlikel 3 ^ that the taste of the arsenical catxses the 
beetles to leave the spra 3 ^ed plants. If such is the case, then the taste 
of the arsenical depends upon its toxicity, since the beetles will readity 
eat arsenicals low in toxicit 3 L Powdered burned alum or quinine were 
eaten, compounds which are surely far from tasteless. One striking 
experiment showed that the taste of the arsenical probabl 3 ^ did not 
influence the results. Twent 3 ’- beetles consumed in six da 3 J'S, all the 
foliage of a smartweed sprayed with the stiychnine sulphate at the 
rate of 2 pounds to 50 gallons. Not a single death resulted. Twenty- 
beetles in SLX days ate very little of the foliage of a smartweed sprayed 
with str 3 ^chnine arsenate at the rate of 2 pounds to 50 gallons, l:nit six 
of the beetles died. It would require a very discriminating taste to 
distinguish between strychnine sulphate and strychnine arsenate. 

Arsenic is classed as an irritant poison. Almost the first symptoms 
m higher animals are vomiting and profuse and painful diarrhea. The 
withdrawal of w-ater from the body results in thirst and a dryness of the 
mouth and throat, making swallowing difficult^ 

To what an extent these symptoms are developed in the Japanese 
beetle is unknown, but beetles which have consumed a killing dose or 
close to a killing dose of arsenic suffer from diarrhea. Should the 
reaction in the beetle to arsenic poisoning be similar to that in higher 
animals, pain would be a prominent symptom. A compound which 


iSollman ToraH*—Manual of Pharmacology —1917, p. 739 , 
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would relieve the pain should increase the feeding of the beetle to a 
point where it would be killed. Morphine sulpliate would be the most 
logical material to produce this result, but apparentb/ it has no effect 
sihce, when used at a concentration as high as 10 pounds to 50 gallons 
of the spray, there was no marked improvement in the feeding of the 
beetles. Atropine sulphate, chloral hydrate, aspirin, diethyl-barbi¬ 
turic acid, sodium bromide, lead bromide, and soditum salicylate, were 
all tested without striking results. 

Attention was next directed to that group of substances class ad as 
intestinal sedatives. Bismuth subcarbonate is used on infianied surfaces, 
and as an intestinal sedative in cases of diarrhea. This substance was 
tested in a cage experiment at the rate of 1 pound to 50 gallons of the 
sjDray mixture containing 2 pounds of lead arsenate. One hundred 
per cent, of the beetles were killed in 4 days compared with 12—14 
days for lead arsenate alone. The action of bismuth subcarbonate 
is. not due to any specific effect of the metal but largely the mechanic 
action of the compound in coating over the mucous membranes. The 
basic salt of a cheaper metal might therefore be substituted for the 
bismuth. Zinc subcarbonate gave fair results in cage experiments and 
was then used in a field test. Beetles collected from the sprayed plants 
one hour after spraying, and placed in a cage with an unsprayed plant, 
did not feed for 12—14 hours, showing that they had consumed nearly 
a killing dose of the arsenical. 

Coating the particles of lead arsenate with some material which 
would slow down its action was next tried. Lead arsenate coated with 
lead oleate, lead stearate, zinc stearate, or lard gave good results in 
cage experiments. It was necessary'* to use these materials as dusts 
since it was difficxilt to “wet” the particles with water. A small area 
of smartweed was thoroughly dusted in the field with lead arsenate 
coated with lead stearate, and the beetles closely obseiwed and collected 
as they left the plants. At the end of two hours the beetles still present 
on the plant were collected and the W’-hole collection placed in a cage 
with an unsprayed smartweed. Within 48 hours 80.2 per cent, of the 
females and 61.5 per cent, of the males died. Later experiments 
demonstrated that if the plants are very carefulty dusted with lead 
arsenate alone, that the beetles may be killed. The leaves of the 
plants must be whitened with the pure lead arsenate by driving the dust 
directly on the leaves. Lead arsenate or calcium arsenate allowed to 
settle upon the foliage from a dust cloud will not result in a killing. 

These results show that to kill the beetle, one must have either a. 
large quantity of lead arsenate present on the foliage, or have the lead 
arsenate coated in such manner that its action is delayed, so that in 
the period of time elapsing between the first bite and the development 
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of the first symptoms of the poison, the beetles have consumed a killing 
dose. Based upon this idea sprays were prepared containing 5 lbs. of 
lead arsenate to 50 gallons plus 1 to 5 lbs. of flour, gelatin, or glue t.o 
coat over the particles and delay the action of the arsenic. These 
spra^^s spread evenly over the foliage covering the surface with a large 
dose of coated particles of lead arsenate. Using sprays and collecting 
the beetles as the}’ left the plants, a kill of 60 to 70 per cent, was obtained 
under field conditions. Collections of beetles in the field after spraying 
may be divided into several groups. 

First:—Beetles which have not fed on the sprayed foliage, of thcvse 
from 20 to 40 per cent, of the males and 0 to 20 per cent, of the femc.lss 
will die, probably due to poison they obtain from cleaning their bodies 
and in particular their mouth parts while the spray is drying. 

Second:—Beetles which after feeding fly away within 30 minutes 
from the time of spraying. In this group 40 to 70 per cent, of the males 
and 60 to 80 per cent, of the females die. 

Third:—Beetles still on the plants 1 to 2 hours after spraying of 
which, from 50 to 70 per cent, of both males and females die. 

In conclusion, the season’s work may be summed up as having shewn 
that the Japanese beetle is repelled by the toxic effects produced l)y 
having eaten some of the sprayed, foliage; that a certain percentage 
of beetles may be killed under field conditions by the use of large quanti¬ 
ties of the arsenical evenly distributed over the foliage; and that^ in 
the case of sprays, the even distribution of the arsenical may be obtained 
b^r the use of flour, glue, or gelatin, which materials by coating thc' 
particles of the arsenical probably increase their efficacy. Wlietlicn' 
the use of an arsenical wdll be successful for lai*ge scale control in t he^ 
field remains to be detennined during the coming season. 

SUMAIAKY 

Japanese beetles are not repelled from sprajxd foliage ])y t.hc color, 
physical condition, or taste of the arsenical. 

The beetles appear to be repelled by the toxic s}iii};)toms resulting 
from eating some of the arsenical. 

Large quantities of the arsenical evenly distributed, over the foliage 
will result in a certain percentage of the beetles eating a killing dose 
before the toxic symptoms develop. 

A certain percentage, particularly of the m.ales, die without having 
eaten of the sprayed foliage, probably due'to spray material obtained 
in cleaning their bodies and mouth parts. 

President George A. Dean: These papers on the Japanese Beetle 
are now open for discussion. 
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Mr. Glenn W. Herrick: Is powdered arsenate of lead less effective 
in controlling this beetle than arsenate of lead in liquid form? 

Mr, William Moore: I did not mean to leave that impression* 
We have more or less passed by the dust because it gives uncertain 
results. One can get one result one day and another result the next* 
The dust when applied by the cloud method only covers a portion of 
the leaf surface, and fails to kill. The beetle fails to eat a sufficient 
amount before it leaves the plant. 

Mr. R. L. Webster: Have you specific data on the grams of arsenate 
per square meter of leaf surface? 

Mr. William Moore: I have not at the present time. We intend 
to determine it during the coming season. 

Mr. N, F. FIoward: Our results with the Mexican bean beetle 
corroborate Doctor Moore’s, especially in the case of lead arsenate* 
In confinement, adults placed on sprayed plants are more easily poisoned 
in spring and summer than late fall, when very low percentages are 
poisoned. This does not apply to the larvae however. 

President George A. Dean: The next paper on the program is 
by G. E. Sanders and A. Kelsall. 


CHEAPER ARSENICALS AND THEIR USE 

By George E. Sanders and A. Kelsall, 

Insecticide Investigations, Entomological Branch, Ottawa 

In considering cheaper arsenicals, we can pretty well confine our 
attention to arsenate of lime and white arsenic, since arsenic, in the 
fomi of arsenate of lime varies in cost from one-half to three-fourths 
of that in, the form of arsenate of lead or Paris green, while arsenic 
in, tlie form of wdiite arsenic, varies in cost from one-seventh to one- 
tcntii of tluit in the form of arsenate of lead or Paris green. 

One or the other of these two cheap arsenicals can be substituted for 
the more expensive ones for the most ordinary purposes, with the 
exception of'-™"fl) Lead hydrogen arsenate for straight sprayinv and 
dUvSting on tender foliage, and for combining with sulphur dust. (2) 
Neutral lead arsenate for use on the most tender foliage, and for use in 
lime sulphur solution where arsenate of lime gives injury when combined 
with it. 

Arsenate of Lime 

This material dusts and sticks better than Paris green, is much 
safer on foliage, and with the exception of its use in paint should wholly 
replace that well known material 
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Arsenate of lime is tmsafe when used straight, or in combination 
with dusting sulphur, on apple, and other tender foliage. With tlicse 
exceptions arsenate of lime is either equal or superior to lead hydrogen 
arsenate for the ordinary uses to which that poison is ])ut. 

There has been a great deal of controversy as to the comparative 
values of lead hydrogen arsenate and arsenate of lime in lime sulplim* 
solution. Different experimenters have reported results that are at 
variance, yet I have no doubt but that all of the results were fairly 
reported. From our experience backed by chemical investigations, 
differences in the time that elapses between the adding of the jioisoii 
and the application of the spray and differences in climatic conditions 
may throw the advantage as regards arsenical injiury either way. If 
the spray is applied immediately the poison is added, lead arsenate will 
usually prove the safer. Weather that will cause the spray to dry 
rapidly also gives an advantage to lead arsenate. Over a ]')eriod of 
years, arsenaite of lime has given us a slightly safer combination with 
lime sulphur than lead arsenate. A small quantity of excess lime 
makes both somewhat safer in a lime sulphur solution. In using arsenate 
of lead, the greatest safety is obtained by adding about two pounds of 
hydrated lime to one pound of dry arsenate of lead in water before 
adding to the lime sulphur solution. In using arsenate of lime, two or 
three pounds of hydrated lime should be used to each pound of the 
arsenate of lim.e. Both msiy be dumped directly into the lime sulpliur 
solution. 

One of the places where arsenate of lime is superior to all other arsenic- 
als now on the market, is in the alkali sulphide and poly-sulphide 
solutions. In Nova Scotia, a large proportion of the apple growers 
have, since they abandoned lime sulphur, used a sodium poly-vSulpliide 
solution for the cal^oc spray. There we worked out the following 
formula which has proved highly successful under Nova Scotian con¬ 
ditions;—One pound soluble sulphur or one quart sulfocide, one-half 
pound arsenate of lime and five pounds of hydrated lime to each 40 
Imperial (50 wine or U, S.) gallons of w’^ater. Increasing the amount of 
arsenate of lime by one-half in this formula, is safe under most conditions. 

In all types of Bordeaux mixture, we have found arsenate of lime 
safe, efficient and very convenient. While white arsenic may be used 
in Bordeaux mixture at a still lower cost, it is questionable if small 
growers or those who have to trust the mixing of their spray chemicals 
to poor types of labor, can find an arsenical that would in any way 
be more satisfactory than arsenate of lime. 

In Nova Scotia, about two-thirds of the arsenate of lime used on 
apples is applied in copper arsenic dust'which is made up for the' apple 
of eighty-five pounds of hydrated, lime, ten pounds of finely ground 
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dehydrated copper sulphate and five pounds of arsenate of lime. Some 
seven hundred tons of this dust was used on the apple in the Annapolis 
Valley last season and there is no doubt but that there will be an enor¬ 
mous increase in its use in 1922. A feW' tons of copper arsenic dust 
containing, twenty pounds of dehydrated copper sulphate, eight pounds 
of arsenate of lime and seventy-two pounds of hr^drated lime, were used 
on potatoes during the past year. We have found arsenate of lime 
absolutely safe, efficient and satisfactory in every^ way in this type of, 
what we term mixed copper arsenic dusts. 

In addition to the above mentioned uses, arsenate of lime is the best 
of all arsenicals for straight dusting on such crops as potatoes, cotton 
etc. 

White Arsenic 

The base from which practically all arsenicals are manufactured, is 
of course infinitely lower in cost than any of its products. ^ 

We entomologists in the past have for the most part regarded white 
arsenic simply as white arsenic and have not paid sufficient attention to 
fineness, the effect of impurities, texture and source of our material. 
In working out the formulas that I will describe later, we found it 
almost impossible to get samples of wffiite arsenic from different sources 
that gave exactly the same reactions. 

The experiments of Davis and Tumerh and Ford and Larrimer®, 
show that the metallic arsenic in the wffiite arsenic used by them was a 
less efficient insecticide than the arsenic in Paris green. We have been 
using generally a super-fine dust white arsenic, that is caught in a 
special baghouse, by the Deloro Smelting and Refining Co. In grass¬ 
hopper baits, this material we have found, is superior to Paris green on 
an arsenic basis. 

In our opinion the efficiency of white arsenic as an insecticide in 
baits is primarily a matter of fineness; purity being a minor considera¬ 
tion. It must be said here that freedom from impurities wall almost 
as readily decrease as increase the toxic value of white arsenic. 

During the past three years, a considerable number of farmers in the 
Maritime Provinces have been using white arsenic as a poison in Bor¬ 
deaux mixture. In 1919 and 1920, this was confined to the potato, 
but in 1921, it was used with entire success on the apple in the 3-10- 
40 Bordeaux that is generally used on the apple there. 

Briefly, the formula for using it is, mix one pound of quickly reacting 
super-fine white arsenic with one pound of hydrated lime and mix 

^Experiments with cutworm baits by John J. Davis and C. P. Turner, Canadian 
Entomologist Vol. L, No, 6, pp. 127—192. ' ' 

^Sorne factors influencing the efficiency of grasshopper baits. A. L. Ford and 
W. H, Larrimer. Journal of Economic Entomology VoL14, No. 3. pp. 292—299^ 
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this mixture in ten Imperial (13^ wine or U. S. A.) ^’allons of water, 
and in this vSuspend a sack containmg ten pounds of crysta.l cnp-por 
sulphate. Stir occasionally until the copper sulphate is dissolved. 
This poisoned stock solution of copper sulphate is used in tlui same 
manner as a straight solution of copper sulphate, diluted and added to a 
lime solution that is equally diluted. This formula in the 4-“4-" l() and 
5-5-40 used on the potato and in the 3-10-40 used on the ai)ple, has 
given satisfaction wherever used in the proper amounts per acre. In 
certain cases where only one-half as much spray as should be aiJiilied 
was used or where the application was delayed until the potato beetle 
larvae were more than half grown, some complaintsweremade,but wlierc 
instructions were followed excellent results were obtained. 

The mixture of equal parts of super-fine quick re-acting white arsenic 
and hydrated lime is now on the market in Nova Scotia, in two pound 
packages. 

We have recently developed a method of using white arsenic in one 
of the copper arsenic dusts. Following the success of the dust made up 
of dehydrated copper sulphate, hydrated lime and arsenate of lime 
both in pest control and low cost, an opportunity developed of still 
further reducing the cost by using burned lump lime in place of hydrated, 
finely cr\''stalized copper sulphate in place of the dehydrated, and white 
arsenic in place of arsenate of lime. This formula reduces the already 
low cost of copper arsenic dust by around twm dollars per hundred 
pounds. 

During the past season, we made around one ton of the white arsenic, 
lump lime, crystal copper sulphate dust and the results from it were so 
satisfactory^ that the Cooperative Fiuit Companies intend manu¬ 
facturing an experimental batch of fifty tons, for their niera^)er.s ttLstlng 
in 1922. Whether the manufacture of this dust gravitatCvS to insecti¬ 
cide concenis, cooperative companies or large growers, th,e saving will 
be the same since the xnetliod allows them to use the w.liite arsenic 
direct, the reactions- that go to make it safe being ol^taincd by only a 
trifling manipulation. 

We have found it most important to get white arsenic that is adapted 
to our needs. There is, as we have already stated the widest difference 
in quickness in reacting, fineness and texture in diffei'cnt lots of material 
Fineness does not always indicate speed in reacting. For all of the 
purposes that I have outlined, a quick reacting material is superior; 
it must also be of even fineness and capable of passing a screen of 200 
meshes to the inch or finer. Some of our most satisfactory samples 
have, independent of fineness, shown a fine texture or fluffiness that is 
usually an indication of a quick reacting material. So far as our work 
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is concerned purity is a secondaiy^ consideration. The most satis¬ 
factory material that we ever used runs only ninety-four per cent 
arsenious oxide. 

Conclusion 

In addition to the above, there are doubtless many other uses to 
which these low priced arsenicals can be put. The study of lower 
priced remedies is an important branch of Entomology, for the finding 
of a means of controlling an insect or a disease is of little value if the 
material available as a remedy costs more than the damage. The 
cost of treatment in proportion to the value of controlling pests varies. 
Some apple spra3dng and dusting costs from twenty to thirty per cent 
of the gross vatae of the control while occasionally potato spraying 
will cost as low as five or even three per cent of the gross value of the 
control. 

We know of hundreds of insects and diseases that could easily be 
controlled, but which generally are left undisturbed on account of the 
cost of control approaching or even exceeding the value of the damage 
done and every reduction in cost of materials or methods of treatment 
moves some of these pests from the class that cannot be profitably 
combatted into the class that can be profitably controlled. 

President George A. Dean: Mr. T. J. Headlee will now present 
a paper, 

SOME FURTHER EXPERIENCE WITH CONTACT BUSTS^ 

By Thom.\s J. Headlee, Ph.D. and W. Rudolfs, Ph.D.^ 
Introduction 

The writers are not attempting in this paper to set forth a finished 
piece of work but, in view of the large interest now existing in contact 
dusts, have thought it well to give an account of some data obtained 
both from the field and the laboratory in the hope that such action 
might help to hasten the day when the actual worth of contact dusts is 
known. The senior author was led to undertake these studies because 
of the tremendous demand on the part of potato growers for a dust 
method of controlling the pink and green aphis (Macrosiphum solani-^ 
folii) of potato and tomato. 


^Paper No. 73 of the Journal Series, N. J. Agricultural Experiment Stations, De¬ 
partment of Entomology. 

®The chemical determinations have been made by Dr. Rudolfs, who since Sept. 
16, 1921 has been filling the position of Bio-Chemist In Entomology at the N. J, 
State Agricultural Experiment Station. ■ 
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All mixtures were made at the laboratories. Tbe clay referred to is 
in all cases Milltown Ball Clay No. 9, dried and ^’Tound to a iiiesfi 
mostly exceeding 200. This is a more or less colloidal clay mined 
locally and so far as the writers know not relial'ily analyzed. The 
calcium oxide referred to is in all cases the best grade of Palmer selected 
stone lime around to about 200 mesh. The grinding macliines employed 
were the common ball mills used in ceramics. Tbe nicotine in all cases 
is derived from “Black-leaf 40.” The calcium hydroxide referred to is 
in all cases a good grade of commercial hydrated lime. The Sanders' 
dust was secured from Riches, Piver & Co., and consisted, according to 
the manufacturers, of dehydrated copper sulphate, calcium arsenate 
and inert ingredients. The nicotine was introduced intf) tlie ])artic- 
ular dust mixture concerned and ground in in the ball mills a1)ove 
referred to. 

Two sets of investigations fonn the subject of this paper. They are 
concerned with the determination of the following points:— 

(1) The relative effectiveness of nicotine delivered as a dust and as a 
liquid spray; 

f2) The disadvantages of nicotine delivered as a dust as compared 
with nicotine delivered as a spray; 

(3) The advantages of nicotine delivered as a dust over nicotine 
delivered as a spray' 

(4) The lelative value of different dusts as carriers for nicotine. 

The field work was devoted entirely to the pink and green aphis of 

the potato and tomato, while the laboratory work was concerned with 
the rate and the amount of nicotine delivered from the different dust 
earners. 


Table I will sexwe to set forth the data relative to the killing power of 
nicotine delivered as a dust and as a spray and will serve to sliow some 
of the disadvantages of. dust as compared with spray. 


Table L—Table Showing the Relative Ei^fectiveness of Niccyrwis lislivicRjs!) as a Diwr 
Ayo AS A Spray aw) the Length of Period over which the Rill Extend.^; when Nicotine is 
USED AS A Dust. Tests were made on M. solanifolii on American Giant Potatoes. 


Date of 
treatment 


d/23, 1921 
6/23, 1921 

6/25. 1921 
6/25. 1921 
6/25. 1921 


Composition of the dust 
Clay CaO Bl. L. 40 


Nicotine 


No. of lbs. Method of upplyiup, 
per acre 


86.7 

8.6 

4.7 

1.S8 

8S.S 

S.S 

2.4 

.96 

water 

98.8 

soap 

1.0 

.23 

.09 

98,5 

3.2 

.3 

. .12 

98.5 

1,2 

.3 

.12 


50 

50 


Niagara Engine duster 
Niagara Engine duster 


100 gals. Engine iMTtato spriyer 
100 gals. Engine potato sprayer 
100 gals. Engine potato sprayer 


Hours of treatment and % killed 


First Count 


Second Count 


Third Count 


Hours % killed 


24 46.6 

24 32,7 

2 78.2 

24 84.6 

24_8^1 


Hours 


48 

48 


% killed 


87.0 

83,8 


Hours % killed 


72 76.a 

72 69.3 
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The above table senses to show that a 2% nicotine clay calcium 
oxide dust kills S7% of the plant lice, while under the same conditions 
nicotine delivered as a spray kills very slightly over 85%. It also 
shows that a 1% nicotine clay calcium oxide dust kills nearly 84%. 
This table shows that nicotine dust kill reaches its maximum between 
24 and 72 hours after application, while nicotine delivered as a spray 
reaches a high point of kill within the first 24 hours after application 
and that the vast bulk of its kill is accomplished within the first 2 hours. 
If rain falling within the period covered by the kill of the dust should 
promptly put an end to the nicotine dust activity this long period of 
kill would be a decided disadvantage to the employment of nicotine 
dusts. As a matter of fact a 1.88% nicotine clay, calcium oxide dust 
destroyed about 87% of the aphis within an'exposure of 48 hours, and a 
3.64% nicotine clay calcitmi oxide dust destro^j'ed 66.6% of the aphis 
after an exposure of 8 hours at which time a hea\’y rain fell. When we 
take into consideration the fact that with a percentum of nkotine 1.76% 
larger the kill is 20.4% less when rain interfered, we are compelled to 
conclude that rain coming within the period of kill constitutes a very 
serious interference with the effect of nicotine delivered as a dust. 

Experience covering several years in the application of nicotine as a 
spray shows that using a mixture composed of pints of “Black 
leaf-40,” 8 pounds of soap and water to make 100 gallons, the acre 
cost for lice treatment should, with the present cost of nicotine, range 
from $3.60 to about $4.00. The cost may be distributed as follows, not 
taking into consideration the machine charge;—Nicotine $2.34 (whole¬ 
sale) or $2,91 (retail), soap 40c, man labor 50c, horse labor 25c, total 
$3.49 or $4.06. Experience has shown that to get a kill with nicotine 
delivered as a dust comparable to that obtained with nicotine delivered 
as^a spra}^ from 30 to 50 pounds of material is necessary per acre. The 
cost of dusting will, therefore, range from $4.75 to $7.50, depending upon 
the amount of dust used per acre. The cost may be distributed as 
follows;—"Dust material 30 pounds to the acre $4.50 or 50 pounds to 
the acre $7.50, man labor 17c, horse labor Sc, total $4.75 or $7.70. In 
making these calculations on both dust and spray it is assumed on the 
basis of experience that one man and a team together with the proper 
machinery can spray 8 acres a day or dust 24 acres a day. 

It thus appears that nicotine delivered as a dust suffers from two 
serious disadvantages—rain falling within the period of kill (the first 
72 hours) seems greatly to reduce if not entirely to stop the work of the 
nicotine dust, and the application of nicotine in a dust form at strengths 
sufficient to make it as effective as the same substances delivered as a 
spray costs much more per acre. 
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The advantages of nicotine delivered as a dust over nicotine delivered 
as a spray are mainly concerned with the speed at which the acreage can 
be covered and the freedom from the necessity of securing water supply 
nearby. 

The disadvantage of nicotine delivered as a dust as above set forth 
must in all probability be met primarily through discovering a carrier' 
which will deliver the nicotine at a more rapid rate and in larger amounts, 
or through the discovery of a carrier which vrill by attaching itself more 
closely to the body of the insect render the nicotine which it does deliver 
more effective, or through the discover}^ of a carrier that will operate 
along both these lines. 

Table 2 will serv^e to show the results of certain field tests mads with 
different carriers. 


Table II.— Table Showing the Effect of Certain Nicotine Dusts on MACRosiPHmi solani- 
FOLii ON American Giant Potatoes an-d on Tomatoes 


Date of 
treatment 

Material 

% 

Material 

Composition of 
% Material 

Dusts 

% 

Material 

No. of lbs.. 
% per acre 

6/23, 1921 

Sanders’ 

dust 

Clay 

97.6 

8S.8 

CaO 

8.8 

Bl. L. 40 

2.4 

2.4 

Nicotine 

.96 25 
.96 50 

7/27, 1921 

S4.4 

9.3 

“ 

6,3 

“ 

2.52 50 

“ 

CaCOH), 

77.5 


15.5 

“ 

7.0 


2.S 50 


Clay 

7S.4 

Ca(OH)a 

14.7 


6.9 


2.76 50 


Hours after treatment 
and % killed 

Method of applying-Remarks 

Hours % Hours % Hours % 


Niagara Engine Duster 
“ large hand “ 


24 

4. 

48 


72 

62.6 No rain 

24 

32.7 

48 

83.8 

72 

69.3 “ “ 





60 

64,7 Light rain 6 hours and 






heavy rain 30 lira, after 
treatment 



48 

59.3 


Heavy rain 8 hrs. after 
treatment 



48 

19.0 


Hea\y rain 8 hrs. after 
treatment 


In dealing with the pink and green aphis on potato and tomato it 
seems useless to consider a higher percentage of nicotine than 2% 
because che cost of the material becomes impracticably high. There is^ 
however, no doubt that as the charge of nicotine is increased the kill of 
the lice also increases within the limited period, but the increase in kill 
is not in proportion to the increase in cost. This fact is shown in 
Table 3. 
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Table III.— Table Showing Effect on M. solanifoui of Increasing Nicotine Strengths aniv 
OF Increasing the CaO Used on Tomatoes 


Date o£ 
treatment 

Clay 

Composition of dust No. of Lbs. Methods of applying, 

per acre 

CaO PI. I... 40 Nicotine 

7/27. 1921 
7/27, 1921 
7/27. 1921 
7/27, 1921 

83.6 

76.4 
71.1 

62.4 

9.4 

14.5 

17.8 

24.3 

7.0 2.8 50 Niagara large hand duster 

9.1 3.64 50 " “ 

11.1 4.44 50 “ “ " 

13.3 5.32 50 .... 


% killed 

Hours of 
treatment 


Remarks 

64.7 
66.6. 

79.7 

87.8 

48 

48 

48 

48 


Light rains in 6 hrs. and heavy rains 30 hrs^ after treatment 
Heavy rain 8 hrs. after treatment 


Improvement in nicotine delivered as a dust must apparently be 
sought not in the direction of increasing nicotine percentages but in 
better utilization of the 2% or less which comes within the range of 
reasonable practice. With this point in view the determinaijfion of the 
rate and amount of nicotine delivered from different carriers was under¬ 
taken. Ten grams of each of the nicotine impregnated dusts were 
placed in a glass container and a stream of air conditioned to 80° F and 
73% relative humidity drawn through the dust at the rate of one liter 
per minute. The results of this work, insofar as the work was complete 
at the time of the preparation of this paper are set forth in table No. 
4. 

Table IV. —Total Percent Nicotine Given off in Hours. (All Mixtures Impregnated 
with 2% Nicotine) 


No. Mixture 


1 

Clay 

Percent 

Hours 

0.17 

24 

0.35 

48 

0.74 

96 

1.14 

144 

1.48 

192 

1.94 

240 


2 

Clay + 5% CaO 

Percent 

Hours 

1.08 

23 

2.74 

41 

4.22 

89 

6.04 

137 

S.32 

185 

10.1 

133 


3 

Clay 4- 5% Ca (OH), 

Percent 

Hours 

1.03 

19 

3.21 

59 

4.50 

72 





T 

Ca (OHL 

Percent 

Hours 

2.70 

23 

5.41 

45 

11.46 

91 

14.19 

115 

16.81 

139 



5 

Ca(OH),4- 5% CaO 

Percent 

Hours 

3.82 

16 

9.92 

40 

15.96 

65 

22.46 

89 

27.87 

11 



6 

Sanders’ Mixture 

Percent 

Hour's 

1.65 

24 

3.36 

48 

7.75 

72 

12.44 

96 

15.63 

120 



— 

Sander.s’ Mixture 

+ 5% CaO 

Percent 

Plours 

.627 

14 

4.22 

38 

7.86 

62 

10.716 

86 

13.68 

110 



8 

50 Clay -f .50 CaO 

Percent 

Hours 

L37 

5 

5.30 

21 

9,69 

45 

13.23 

69 

16.49 

93 

18.91 

117 

20.51 

141 

9 

50 CaO +50 Ca(OH): 

. Percent 
Hours 

2.22 

5 

7 18 

21 

13.85 

45 

19.26 

69 

24.28 

93 

28.44 

117 


Io~ 

CaO 

Percent 

Hours 

2.96 

5 

7.64 

21 

16.47 

45 

20.63 

67 

25.31 

91 

28,78 

115 



Examination of this table'will serve to show the mixtures giving, off 
nicotine in an. ascending series as follows;— 
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Clay. Clay + 5% Calcittm oxide, Clay+5% Calcium hydroxMe, 
Sanders’ IMixture, Sanders’ Mixture + 5% Calcium oxide, Calcium 
lir^droxide, Calcium hydroxide -f- 5% Calcium oxide, Clay + 50% 
Calcium oxide, Calcium li 3 ’-droxide + 50% Calcium oxide and Calcium 
oxide. 



Fig. 1. Diagram showing percent nicotine liberated after dednite periods. Legend: 
1 =. Clay; 2 - Clay -f 5% CaO; 3 * Clay +5% CaCOH).; 4 - Ca (OHh;5- 
Ca(0H)2 + 5% CaO; 7 ~ Sanders' mixture +5% CaO; 8 ~ Clay -f 50% CaO; 
9 - Ca(OH )2 + 50% CaO; 10 - CaO. 


Two strildng features appear in these tests—the first is found in the 
fact that none of the mixtures throw off 25% of the nicotine within 
the first 72 hours, or the period of kill. The second is that the clay 
Calcium oxide mix throws off only about 4% of its nicotine within the 
period of kill and in spite of that fact seems to be one of the most effective 
mixtures tried in the field. Of course, in the field tests the amount of 
calcium oxide used was at least instead of 5% used in the labora- 
tonr tests. 
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SuMMAR'i' 

The following conclusions may be drawn from the data contained in 
this paper;— 

(1) That proper dust carriers impregnated with a 2% nicotine are as 
effective in control of the pink and green aphis on potatoes as is nicotine 
delivered in a liquid form; 

(2) That nicotine delivered as a dust has the following disadvantages— 

(a) The period of kill is much longer than that necessary for nicotine 
delivered as a liquid, thus rendering the work of the dust liable to serious 
interference by rainfall; 

(b) The cost of controlling aphis with nicotine dust is materially 
larger than the cost of controlling it with nicotine delivered as a liquid. 

(3) That the advantages of nicotine delivered as a dust are primarily 
concerned with the increased speed in covering large acreages and the- 
freedom from the necessity of a nearby water supply; « 

(4) That there occurs in all carriers, with which the writers have 
experimented, a tremendous waste of nicotine; 

(5) That the improvement of nicotine dust is to be sought in the more 
rapid evolution of the 2% or less of nicotine, which is within the range 
of reasonable practice, or in the delivery of such nicotine as is evolved 
in close contact with the bodies of the lice, or in developing along both 
these lines. 


Mr. William Moore: Last year I pointed out that nicotine may be 
absorbed by clay. Professor Headlee's work proves that this actually 
occurs. His results apply to his clay, but not to other clays. I have 
on my desk 6 or 8 different clays; one from Professor Headlee, another 
from Professor Sanders, etc. I have been testing them in different 
ways, not particularly from the standpoint of nicotine, but in other 
ways. Professor Headlee's does not absorb nicotine as much as some 
of the other materials. The most interesting clay from our point 
of view is one from Georgia; I have 2 vials here that I will pass around. 
They have both the same nicotine content made up according to one of 
Professor Headlee's fonnulae and contain calcium oxide. In the light- 
colored clay, if you will smell it, you will find little or no odor of nicotine. 
There is 2% there but you cannot smell it. The other sample is Pro¬ 
fessor Headlee’s clay, and the odor of nicotine is quite noticeable. The 
white clay comes from the south and ties up the nicotine tight, even 
in the presence of calcium oxide. 

Mr. W. E, Britton: I would Eke to ask Dr, Headlee if he has tried 
it with potatoes? 
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Mr. T, J. Headlee: No. We tried it last year with apples. 
Professor George A. Dean: The next paper is by P. J. Parrott. 


CONTROL OF SUCKING INSECTS BY DUSTING 

By P. J. Parrott, Geneva, N. Y. 

Among the problems of pest^control ;^that^“ confront the orchardist 
and general farmer, those bearing on dusting continue to attract at¬ 
tention. In a previous report the vrriter presented an outline of the 
scope and nature of his activities with respect to dusting, and announced 
some preliminary results relative^to the effectiveness of materials in 
pow’dered form in controlling certain injurious insects. The present 
paper summarizes the results of experiments in continuation of previous 
work, consid^sring especially the susceptibility of apple red bugs and 
various species of aphids. 

The Apple Red Bugs 

In the experiments with the bright red bug (Lygidea mendax Reuter) 
and the dark red bug (Heterocordylus malinus Reuter), dusting mixtures 
containing 0,25, 0.50, 1.0, and 2.0 per cent nicotine, respectively, were 
toxic to the insects. The preparations with the highest amounts of 
nicotine gave, on an average, more uniform results and displayed 
higher killing powder than those containing the smaller ratios. Mixtures 
with 0.25|per cent nicotine are probably too weak to obtain satis¬ 
factory control. Dusts containing 0.5 or more per cent nicotine should 
be used in rather liberal amounts and applied with care to destroy the 
majority of the insects and to avoid high dosage cost. Prevailing 
conceptions of dosage requirements for typical bearing orchards tend 
to underestimate the quantity of material necessary to accomplish 
effective results. 

Efficient dusting mixtures against red bugs require a larger nicotine 
content than spraying mixtures, which makes the dosage cost for 
dusting higher than that for spraying. Dusting requires less time than 
spraying, resulting in appreciable economies in time and labor. At 
prevailing prices for materials dusting is more expensive than spraying. 
Considering the needs of average growlers and cost of labor and materials, 
the apple red bugs can be more effectually and economically controlled 
by spraying than by dusting. In large commercial orchards dusting 
could doubtless be used to great advantage in a supplementary ca¬ 
pacity to the usual spraying operations. 
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The Currant Aphis 

Dusting and spraying experiments with the currant aphis {Myzus 
rihis Linnaeus) were conducted in a planting of 500 currant bushes, 
which provided for 100 plats of 5 plants each, thus permitting frequent 
tests of the different materials. The spraying mixture was composed of 
1 pint of nicotine sulfate to 100 gallons of water to which were added 6 
pounds of soap. The dusting preparations contained 0.50, 1.00, and 
2.0 per cent nicotine, respectively, sulfur-lead arsenate (90-10) being 
used as the carrier of the nicotine. Each plat received three treat¬ 
ments, dusting material being applied at the rate of 1 pound per bush, 
and the spraying mixture at the rate of 2 gallons per bush. 

Both dusting and spraying mixtures afforded efficient protection. 
All the treated plants contrasted strongly with the untreated plants, 
which displayed numerous discolored and distorted leaves that began 
to drop during midsummer. The foliage of the treated«plants was 
more abundant and adhered to the plants long after the checks had 
been completely defoliated. 

The dusting preparations showed a high rate of toxicity to the currant 
aphids. The condition of the foliage containing 0.5 per cent nicotine 
was not quite as satisfactory^ as that of the vines dusted with prepara¬ 
tions containing 1 and 2 per cent nicotine, respectively. A small 
percentage of the leaves showed injury, but the curling was not of the 
severe type exhibited by the checks, and there was little, if any, prema¬ 
ture defoliation. 


The Cabbage Aphis 

The experiments with the cabbage aphis {Aphis hrassicae Linnaeus) 
provided for tests with dusting and spraying mixtures with different 
ratios of nicotine, in which all available types of machines for applying 
liquid and powdered insecticides were used. Soap and nicotine at 
standard strength, sulfur-lead arsenate (90-10) and lime dusts, con¬ 
taining 0.5, 1.0, and 2.0 per cent nicotine respectively, were toxic to the 
cabbage aphis. Two applications gave excellent control, resulting in 
yields of cabbage which were from 4 to 6 tons per acre according to the 
kind of treatment in excess of those of the check plats. 

From the standpoint of economy and effectiveness, the most satis¬ 
factory treatment was a lime preparation (calcium hydrate) containing 
2.00 per cent nicotine, applications being made at the rate of 20 pounds 
per acre with a ‘ ‘ hand bellows duster. ” With power dusting machinery, 
from 35 to 40 pounds of material were required to secure effective 
control Considering the results as a whole, dusting appears to be 
a very promising system of treatment for controlling the cabbage 
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aphis. It has -made a strong appeal to leading cabbage growers in 
this area who heretofore have been very luleewaiTn towards spraying as 
a method of combating the aphis. In the immediate vicinity of the 
experiments it has been estimated that dusting materials to the value of 
approximately $8,000.00 were applied to cabbages. 

For the control of cabbage aphis and cabbage wmrms we prefer, for 
the present, the formula which provides for 5 pounds nicotine sulfate, 
15 pounds of powdered lead arsenate or calcium arsenate, and SO pounds 
of hydrated lime. If the cateipillars are not very numerous, it is 
believed that the arsenical may safely be reduced to 10 pounds. 

The Potato Aphis 

Of the various insects considered in our experiments, the potato 
aphis {Macrosiphmn solanijolii Ashmead) was the most difficult species 
to combat satisfactorily. It is apparently not as susceptible as the 
foregoing forms to common insecticides, and the dense foliage and 
matting of the vines constitute formidable obstacles to effective treat¬ 
ment which can only be overcome by painstaking work. 

On the basis of the insects infesting the tips of the growing shoots, 
dehydrated copper-lead arsenate, containing 2 per cent nicotine, killed 
62.3 per cent of the aphids at a dosage of 50 pounds per acre, and 83.2 
per cent at a dosage of 90 poimds per acre. Nicotine and soap, using 
100 gallons per acre destroyed 85.5 per cent of the aphids. 

Notwithstanding the fact that many insects in some of the plats 
escaped, it should be noted that all the applications checked appreciably 
the rapid development of the aphids on the growing tips of the vines, 
which seemed to afford noticeable protection to the leaves. The plats 
that ivere left untreated displayed much discolored, withered foliage 
as the result of the miintermpted feeding and breeding of the aphids. 
And one unacquainted with the plans of the tests had little difficulty in 
distinguishing the untreated plats from the treated plats. 

Conclusions 

In view of the data obtained from the foregoing experiments it is 
concluded that apple red bugs and certain aphids may be effectively 
controlled by thoro dusting with sulfur-lead arsenate or calcium hydrate 
containing nicotine sulfate. The outstanding advantage of dusting 
is speed of operation which effects noticeable economies in time and labor. 
A serious drawback is the high cost of the preparations, due chiefly to 
the large amount of nicotine required to make effective mixtures. 
Notwithstanding the economy in time and labor, dusting on the basis 
of existing prices for materials and labor has generally been more ex¬ 
pensive than spraying, except possibly in the treatment of cabbages. 
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One means of effective economy is to employ mixtures with the minimum 
amount of nicotine necessary to secure satisfactory control. The ex¬ 
periments as outlined indicate that for certain species of insects lower 
ratios of nicotine may be used than now generally prevail. Of vital 
importance in furthering an extensive employment of dusting for the 
control of sucking insects is the need of less expensive materials which 
function effectively as contact insecticides. 


Mr. Glenn W. Herrick. These experiments are interesting to me 
as they point out clearly that in nearly any spraying operation, a certain 
number of the insects escape, no matter how thoroughly you may carry 
on the work. The efficiency of almost any insecticide in the field seems 
to depend in the final analysis on the effectiveness with w^hich it is applied 

President George A. Dean. The next paper on the program is by 
J. S. Houser and C. R. Neillie, 


AW ACCOUNT OF THE SUCCESSFUL USE OF THE 

AEROPLANE IN DUSTING TALL TREES INFESTED WITH ■ 
LEAF EATING CATERPILLARS. 

By J. S. Houser and C. R. Neillie 

(Withdrawn for publication in National Geographic Magazine, March, 

1922.) 

Mr. E. G. Kelly. What is the expense of this machine? 

Mr. j. S. Houser. The greatest item of expense lies in the original 
cost of the plane, but when you consider that a Curtis plane can in these 
times be procured for fifteen thousand dollars, and that some of the 
liquid spraying machines used in New England cost five thousand dollars 
and over, the comparison is not so much out of the way, after all. The 
work that one can do in a day’s time with an aeroplane equipped as was 
purs, or equipped as a real machine for the work should be equipped, 
will greatly exceed that of a liquid sprayer. Thus the saving in time 
and labor would more than offset the original excessive cost of the 
machine. 

Mr. P. C. Craighead. What is your idea of the best wind conditions 
for application? 

Mr. j. S. Houser. We used a crossing wind. Under other condi¬ 
tions you might want to fly directly into the wind. We found in our 
trial flights at McCook field that we could get an excellent spread of the 
poison by flying into the wind, and that would allow one to fly higher 
than otherwise. 

Mr. F. C. Craighead. How far to the side did. you fly? 
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Mr. J. S. Houser. Fifty-three yards from the grove, and the dust 
covered the windward and leeward side as well. I might have said that 
the wind w^as blowdng at the rate of eight to eleven miles an hour. The 
grove w^as three hundred and tw-enty-five feet wide. 

Mr. F. C. Craighead, How far beyond the grove did the poison 
extend ? 

Mr. J. vS. Houser. Particles carried from five to eight hundred 
feet be^^-ond, but most of.it settled in the grove. 

Mr. F. C. Craighead. With one application can you cover a strip 
five hundred feet wide? 

]\Ir. j. vS. Houser. Three hundred and twenty-five feet—and then 
some drifted on over. The farthest distance of drift I should say was 
perhaps one thousand feet. 

Mr. W. C. O’Kane. I want to ask whether there were any indications 
that any of the caterpillars died from the wilt disease. I have seen 
heav}^ infestations by the maple worm enormously reduced inside of 
48 hours by this disease. The conditions of infestation and the heavy 
defoliation of the trees as shown on the slides indicate conditions that 
would be favorable for an outbreak of the wdlt disease. 

Mr. j. S. Houser. I have no evidence that this disease was present 
in this case. An examination of caterpillars of the same species on trees 
nearby that w’-ere not sprayed showed that they were perfectly healthy, 
although the conditions as to defoliation were the same. 

Secretary A, F. Burgess: I am veiy’ glad to have heard this paper. 
Last summer Mr. Houser invited me to witness the test, but it had to be 
started a few days earlier than was planned, and I did not have sufficient 
time so that I could be present. The infoimation given is exceedingly 
interesting, but "we should remember that it was earned on under con¬ 
ditions which seem to be extremely favorable for aeroplane WTjrk. The 
ground on wdiich this small area of catalpa trees were growing, was very 
level, and there were many places nearby where a perfect landing by an 
aeroplane could be made. Most forest conditions are not as favorable. 
The weather was apparently favorable, while on large scale spraying 
operations much adverse weather conditions would probably be encoun¬ 
tered. This is not a criticism of the experiments, although I do not 
believe results similar to these can be duplicated under all woodland 
conditions. In the gipsy moth work where a large amount of woodland 
spraying is done, the country is rough and uneven and I believe it very 
doubtful whether similar results could be secured. The statement made 
by Mr. Houser concerning the spraying of pasture and com, is very 
interesting. I do not believe wholesale dusting of this type could be 
carried on without encountering amny complaints from owners of 
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pastures. I hope further experiments with aerop>lanes will be continued. 
It is a good line to follow up, but there will be many practical difficulties 
to overcome before aeroplane spraying will be brought to a state of per¬ 
fection where it will be practical in rough forest areas. 

In regard to the wilt disease, from the amount of defoliation of these 
catalpa trees and the rapid death of the caterpillars, I have a suspicion 
that some wilt disease was present. 

Mr. J. S. Houser. The catalpa sphinx is a rather water^u flabby 
caterpillar and begins to decay very soon after death. This, I think, 
explains the reason why the breakdown of the caterpillars was so rapid. 
I believe it was the spraying that was responsible for their death. 

Mr. William Moore. What was the material you used? 

Mr. J. S. Houser. Powdered arsenate of lead. 

Mr. H. a. Gossard. I was present at the time this work was con¬ 
ducted, and I would say, regarding the question of wilt, that these cater¬ 
pillars were not starving at all. There was abundant youfig foliage on 
the trees the day the dusting was done. We climbed those trees after 
the work was done, to the tops of them, and branches were brought 
down. I really didn’t do the climbing but I received some of the branches 
that were brought down, and the amount of dust that was on them and 
on everything in the grove made us expect that those fellows would 
begin-to wilt—^but not with wilt disease. There wasn’t a sign, the day 
I was there, of any disease with those caterpillars. They were there in 
abundance and were healthy and were feeding at a great rate. Three 
days later, Mr. Houser made a report that about ninety-nine per cent, 
of them was dead. 

I think these questions are entirely proper but I don’t thinlc anyone 
who was present and saw the work done, would have any suspicion at 
all that a bacterial disease attacked those caterpillars. It was some¬ 
thing else. 

President George A. Dean. The next paper is by Mr. D. M. De 
Long. 

THE BOOM NOZZLE SYSTEM AND THE TRACTION' DUSTER 
AS FACTORS IN GRAPE . LEAF HOPPER CONTROL 

By D. M. DeLong, Ohio State University 

The Grape Leaf hopper (Erythroneura comes Say) has been a very 
serious pest in the Erie-Chautauqua grape area along the southeastern 
shore of Lake Erie for many years. The attacks of these minute insects 
during several successive summers may be so inconspicuous that the 
growers may be inclined to regard the pest as a factor of diminishing 
importance in grape growing, and they are always hopeful that it will 
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gradually disappear as a pest; but frequently the following season will 
favor the growth and development of vast numbers of hoppers, which, 
the grower is generallj^ unprepared to combat. 

During the seasons of 1920 and 1921 the hoppers have caused great 
damage to hundreds of acres of grapes in this section, and naturally 
the areas most severely attacked W'Cre those closely approximating 
woodlands. The serious damage caused by these pests can be realized 
more fully when it is known that foliage severely attacked dried pre¬ 
maturely and curled up before the grapes had ripened. Consequently 
many growers were refused markets for their grapes in 1920 at the 
Welch grape juice plant on accomit of the red appearance and sour flavor 
of the partial^ ripened fruit. 

Many of the growers with a large acreage of grapes were totally un¬ 
prepared to spray when the nymphs appeared in great abundance, and 
the leaves began to turn yellow. One of the most progressive growers 
stated that fee had neither sufficient length of time, nor enough men to 
spray with the customar}^ trailer nozzles, and that if he attempted to do 
so other fruits must go unsprayed. Furthermore, a large percentage of 
the hoppers would become adults by the time the spray could be applied. 

For many years attempts to combat the Grape Leaf hopper and Grape 
Berrj^ moth with the customary?- “set nozzles” have been made with 
varying success. In the old type of sprayer the nozzles are so an*anged 
that the halves of two rows are sprayed simultaneously, thereby per¬ 
mitting the hoppers to escape from the row by way of the unspra^-^ed 
portion, many of them Hying to safety before the spray. In this t3"pe 
the nozzles w^ere set horizontally to the vine on vertical rods at either 
side of the tank. This arrangement of nozzles had a tendency to push 
the leaves downward instead of exposing and treating the under surface 
where the hoppers usually feed. 

The boom system with the arrangement of nozzles for spraying one 
row at a time from both sides and above has been pi*eviously used but 
the nozzles in that case were placed horizontally to the vine and macliines 
were being dehvered to the growers in that condition in 1921. Further¬ 
more the lower nozzle was two or three feet above the ground when the 
spray was applied and the nozzles were all set in the same plane. In 
view of the unsatisfactory results obtained from this type of set nozzle 
a rearrangement of nozzles was devised which has given very satisfactory 
results. This arrangement permitted the operator to be seated on the 
spray tank holding a | inch horizontal pipe about seven feet long, con¬ 
nected with the spray tank and extending over the top of the row. From 
this horizontal piece of pipe a three, foot pipe connected by three feet 
'of .rubber hose extended vertically almost to the ground on either' side 
of the row at a distance of about three and one-half feet apart, 





Plate 2 



Boom Arhangement of Set Nozzles 
■Showmg- arrangement of five nozzles'far spraying both sides of row 
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At first seven disk nozzles were used. One was placed so as to point 
downward from the horizontal pipe, midway between the vertical pipes, 
and directly over the grape row. Three nozzles were placed on each 
vertical pipe, one at the extreme lower end pointed upward at an angle 
of about 45 degrees, another about a foot and one-half above directed 
upward and slightly backv^ard, and a third about three feet from the 
bottom directed upward and slightly forw^ard. The nozzles v^re fitted 
to the vertical pipe by means of “T’s’h and an ‘"Ell”, which sufficed 
in the case of the extreme lower one. The principal disadvantage en¬ 
countered at the start was the spreading of the vertical pipes on the 
application of pressure from the pump, preventing a thorough applica¬ 
tion to the foliage. This was readily overcome by a weight at the end 
of each vertical pipe, and fully as good results were finally obtained in 
spraying by removing the upper nozzle on each vertical pipe, leaving 
only five nozzles arranged as described above. 

Three things are important in the construction. Fir^t, the lower 
nozzle should be as close to the surface of the ground as possible, as 
the lower portions are frequently most heavily infested by the nymphs; 
second, the nozzles should be upturned at an angle of approximately 
45®, but this will vary with the vineyard and a difference of 5® will 
often cause a 15 to 20% difference in the killing; third, the lateral noz¬ 
zles should be alternated slightly forward and backward. 

The driving spra}^ from the up-tumed nozzles raises the leaves and 
covers the under surface thoroughly, while the nozzle above the vine 
covers the upper surface. Under sufficient pressure a perfect mist was 
obtained by this arrangement of nozzles, and observations of the leaves 
just after spraying proved that the greater percentage of immature 
hoppers had been hit and killed by the spray. 

In the vineyard where this experiment w^as carried on, the undersides 
of the leaves were almost covered with hopper nymphs, and an ex¬ 
cellent chance was affoided to try out this apparatus on a large acreage. 

Comparing the two types of ‘'set nozzle grape spra^rers” the boom 
system has certain advantages over the old type; first, the thorough 
treatment of one row at a time, enveloping both sides of the vine in a 
fine driving mist offering little opportunity for either nymphs or adults 
to escape to safety; second, the up-tumed nozzles lift the leaves and 
thoroughly cover the tinder surfaces. As compared with the trailer 
system the economic factors of time and expense are important. It 
requires more than twice as long to spray with trailer nozzles than to 
cover the same area twice with the boom system and an extra man is 
necessary to operate the trailer nozzles. In other words the extra 5 
to 10% billed by the trailer system costs as much as the first 80 or 85% 
,which ''can'rie;'obtamed by the boom system andis an economic control. 
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A Preliminary Report op Dusting for Control^ 

The traction duster has been used the past season in an attempt to 
control the grape leaf hopper. A 2% nicotine dust was used with both 
Bordeaux and lime. Applications on different plots varied at the rate 
of from 20 to 75 pounds per acre and it was only at the rate of 60 pounds 
pet acre or more that a decided killing of both adult and nymphal stages 
was secured. Scarcely a live hopper could be found in some plots and 
dead leaf hoppers were observed in great abundance under the vines. 
On other plots treated on the following evening with apparently the 
same material and the same amount there was only a small per cent 
of killing. For this reason it is very hard to state wdiat condition caused 
the killing. The different results obtained may be due entirely to the 
temperature and humidity conditions and there may have been a dif¬ 
ference in the percentage of nicotine in the mixture. 

Although ^a large amount of experimentation will be necessary to 
determine the conditions of killing, the interesting fact is that an eco¬ 
nomic control has been obtained by the dust on some plots. 

President George A. Dean. The next paper is Derris as a Promis¬ 
ing Insecticide,” by R. W. Wells, F. C. Bishopp, and E. W. Laake. 


DERMS AS A PROMISING INSECTICIDE' 

By R. W. Wells, F. C. Bishopp and E. W. Laake, 

United States Bureau of Entomology 

There is a distinct demand for an insecticide for use on domestic 
animals which can be applied in the dry or dust form and l:)e depended 
upon to give satisfactory control. This is especially true in regard to 
the control of lice on live stock. The various species of lice vSeldom 
become sufficiently numerous to be of marked importance as parasites, 
except during the winter when the conditions are least favorable for the 
application of liquids. In an effort to meet this need the autJiors and 
their associates have tested a considerable number of dry insecticides 
under varying conditions and against various external parasites. 
Among the substances tested was powdered derris. ** The insecticidal 
properties of this material were brought to the attention of American 
entomologists by Messrs. N. E, Meindoo, A. F. Sievers, and W. S. 
Abbott.® As shown by these authors this material has some promise 
both as a contact and as a stomach poison for insects. 

^All materials used in the trial were furnished by the Niag ara Sprayer Co. throuA 
the kindness of Mr. F. J. Sutton. ^ ■ . * ■ . " 

^Published by permission of the Chief of the Bureau of Entomology. 

®Derris as an insecticide, Journal of Agr. Research, vol 17, No 5, no. 177—200, 
August 15, 1919. ' , ' ' ' ’' ' 
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In our tests of the substance when applied externally on animals 
and fowls we have seen no indication of any poisonous effects to the host. 
It is also stated that in factories vrhere the roots are being powdered the 
employees become covered with the dust and experience no ill effects 
whatever. It is certain, how^ever, that with a material so toxic it is 
necessary to proceed rather cautiously until we know more about its 
effects on the higher animals and man. 

The powdered derris roots used in our tests were kindly furnished by 
the Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corporation, and is supposed 
to be from Deguelia (Derris) elHptica. 

Experiments With Derris Against IvIallophaga 

In our tests of this material against Alallophaga we treated chickens 
infested with seven species of lice and cattle infested with the common 
biting louse of that host {Trichodectes scalaris). Where chickens w^ere 
rather thoroughly dusted wdth derris the lice w^ere very quickVdestroyed, 
practically all of them being dead the day following treatment. Sub¬ 
sequent examinations extending over a period of six weeks show^ed no 
live lice present, thus indicating that the eggs were killed or the young 
lice destroyed upon hatching. Derris was also tested in suspension 
in water by Mr, H. P. Wood. Over forty fowls were dipped in a bath 
containing one-fourth ounce of powdered derris to one gallon of water. 
Subsequent examinations show^ed that a few lice were still present on 
the first and second day after treatment but soon after this all live lice 
disappeared and none w^ere found on several subsequent examinations. 
In another test derris was used at the rate of one ounce to three gallons 
of water. Two and one-half hours after dipping some dead lice were 
found but a few^ living ones w^^ere present for about two weeks, when all dis¬ 
appeared. 

Derris Against the Common Biting Louse of Cattle 

A number of experiments were carried out with the dusting of cattle 
with derris diluted with various amounts of carriers. In the preliminary 
experiments at Dallas, in which the authors were assisted by Mr. H. P. 
Wood and Mr. E. E. Wehr, the results against this species were not 
veiy’- satisfactory, but these rather indifferent results were chargeable 
in a measure to the fact that the calves W’’ere not thoroughly dusted. 
In one test three heavily infested animals were treated with derris and 
tobacco dust, equal parts, the latter containing about .1% nicotine. 
The material was applied at the rate of 12.3 grams per animal with a 
dust can. On the following day all but a few scattered lice were dead. 
Subsequent examinations showed the presence of a few live nymphs 
only, thus indicating that probably all adults were destroyed but some 
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of the eggs escaped destruction. Unsatisfactory results were secured 
with the use of S.G grains per animal of derris and tobacco dust (one 
to ten) on four other hosts. Five heavily infested calves were treated 
by dust gun with 3.5 grams per animal of derris and wheat flour (one 
to three). Four days later a fevr living lice in all stages were still present, 
Derris and flour in jeroportion of one to five was applied with a dust 
gun on seven additional calves on Feb. 14, the infestation ranging from 
light to heamn The final examination of these animals was made on 
March 9. Four of them appeared to have all lice destroyed while two 
showed a \’-ery few living lice and one a moderate number. 

Three animals were treated Feb. 14 and 15 with derris and flour 
(one to twenty) applied with a shaker can. About one ounce of the 
mixture was used per animal. On Alarch 9, one of these was completely 
free of living lice and a few were present on the other two. Five animals 
were dusted with a hand atomizer on Feb. 14 and 15, using derris and 
flour in proj^ortion of one to ten, 16.2 grams per animal. On FeU. 16 
very few live T. scalaris were observed and on March 1 and 9 but a 
single imm.ature specimen was found alive. 

Owing to the fact that sodium fluoride has been shown by us to be 
verr?' effective against T. scalaris when applied in the dust form, and with 
a view to developing a powder which would be one hundred percent 
efficient against all lice on cattle, a mixture of equal parts of derris and 
sodium fluoride was dusted with a gun on 16 calves and yearlings on 
Feb. 24. About one and three-sixteenths ounces were used per atiimaU 
On IMarch 9 and on subsequent dates not a single live louse could be 
found upon thorough examination. 

On Ma 3 ^ 18, 1920, two calves which were heavily infested with T. 
scalaris were treated at Lafa^^ette, Indiana, with pui'e derris jiowder, 
one ounce per animal applied with a dust gun. All lice were ol,)served 
to be dead on May 22 and the eggs were apparently killed. On June 5 
no living lice were found and all of the eggs appeared to be dead and 
collapsed. ' Three other moderate^ infested calves were treated by 
shaker can with derris and flour, equal parts. Two received one ounce 
each and the other one and one-half ounces. Four days after treatment 
all lice and eggs were apparently killed, and on June 5 not a living speci¬ 
men was found. 


Use of Derris Against Anaplura 

The use of derris has been given a fairly extensive test against two of 
the common sucking lice of cattle, namely Linognathus mtuU L. and 
Solempoies capillatus End. 

On Feb. 15, 1921, seven calves, most of which were heavily infested 
with L. mtuU, were treated. Two of these received derris and flour 
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one to five, one ounce per animal applied with a gun. Three received 
denis and flour one to ten, 16.2 grams per animal applied with a gun, 
and two derris and flour one to tw’enty, 28.75 grams per animal applied 
with shaker can. These calves, with the exception of one treated with 
the 1 to 10 mixture, were examined on Feb. 24. All of the lice were killed 
on the animals treated with the 1 to 10 and onty a few" were found on 
one of those treated with the 1 to 20 mixture. All of the others had 
a few" living specimens present although some of them w'ere w"eak. 
On Feb. 24, 1921, 16 calves, most of w^hich w?^ere lightly infested with 
L. vituli, were treated with sodium fluoride^ and derris equal parts with 
a gun. On March 9 and subsequent dates not a living louse could be 
found and the eggs W’ere collapsed. At Lafayette, Ind. tw^o heavily 
infested calves w"ere dusted with pure derris and three with equal parts 
deiris and flour, applied W"ith a shaker about one ounce of pow"der per 
animal. Examinations made four and eighteen days later showed no 
live lice and all eggs collapsed. ^ 

On Feb. 14, 1921, tw"o calves with a moderate infestation of 5. capll- 
laius were dusted with one ounce of a mixture of derris and flour, one 
to five, with adust gun. Tw"o days later one of these showed a few alive 
and the other about fifty percent killed. On March 1, both w^ere ap- 
loarentiy free from- lice and all of the eggs appeared to have hatched or 
collapsed. On hlarch 9, how^ever, a group of lice was found near one 
of the ears. On Feb. 14, a calf W"as treated with one ounce of derris 
and flbur, one to tw^enty with a shaker can. Tw"o days later no live 
lice were found and examination on March 1 showed no living specimens, 
but several w"ere found to be alive when the animal w^as examined on 
hlarch 9. Six calves, each with a light infestation of 5. captllahis, 
were treated on Feb. 14 with denis and flour, one to ten, 16.2 grams 
per host with a dust gun. On March 1, only two living specimens could 
be found, and on March 9 no adults were present, but several half grown 
lice W'ere seen. A cow showing a heav>" infestation of this species w?^as 
thoroughly treated with derris and flour in equal parts by means of a 
shaker on hdarch 1, one and three-fourth ounces of the mixture being 
used. On March 9 a thorough examination indicated that the lice 
w^ere completed destroyed. All eggs were either hatched or collapsed. 

All of the calves in these tests were associated with other animals 
and the re-occurrence of specimens in some cases indicates that the ani¬ 
mal may have been reinfested from other stock. 

A test with denis and flour one to one was made on a dog heavily 
infested with the sucking louse, Linognathus setosus Olfers. The anima 1 
was given a thorough treatment with one ounce of the mixture with 


bSodium flaoride has been found to have practically no effect on this species. 
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shaker can. Examinations two days after dusting and subsequently 
failed to reveal the presence of adults or young, thus indicating complete 
destruction. Three other infested dogs were dusted with much smaller 
amounts and all lice and eggs killed. The minimum amount tried 
on the above hosts was about two grams of a mixture of denis and com 
starch (one to three). 

Preliminary Tests With Derris Against Larvae of Hypoderma 

LINEATUM 

A preliminaiy test of the use of an ointment consisting of one part 
derris to two parts vaseline applied to the holes of warbles in the backs 
of cattle indicates that this ointment is as effective as any other material 
used in this way. Five days after treatment all grubs were found to 
have been killed and the condition of the cysts was veiy^ satisfactory. 
A wash consisting of one pound derris, four ounces soap and. one gallon 
water applied once with a brush to the backs of infested cattle killed 
practically all grubs. 

Use of Derris Against Fleas 

Results from the use of derris against dog and cat fleas were surprising 
and extremely gratifying. A series of tests w’^ere carried out by Mr. 
H. P. Wood in a dog and cat hospital in Dallas. Dr. Allen Foster, 
the proprietor, very kindly cooperated in this work. Both dog^and 
cat fleas (Ctenocephahis cams and Ct. jelis) were present. 

In the first test which w^as begun Oct. 28, 1918, three dogs w^ere given 
a thorough treatment with undiluted derris with a dust gun. On the 
following day a single living flea was obseiwed. On repeated examina¬ 
tions extending up to Nov. 10th no more living fleas were found despite 
the fact the dogs w^ere associated with other infested individuals. 

Four dogs of three breeds were given a thorough but rather light 
dusting with derris undiluted and no live^fleas w^ere found on them tw»'o 
days later. 

A series of tests with several breeds of dogs indicated that the minimuin 
dosage necessary to completely destroy all fleas was .87 grams of a 
mixture of equal parts derris and com starch per animal. When the 
quantity of derris was reduced to .2 gramsJone hundred percent kill 
was not realized. 

Following these preliminary experiments derris and com starch in 
the proportion of 1 to 3 was applied to all of the animals in the hospital 
at the time—48 dogs and 9 cats. The material was put on along the 
back and neck of each animal with the thumb and finger. An average 
of slightly less than two grams per animal was applied. These animals 
were treated on Dec. 4 and subsequent examinations up to Dec, 10 
showed no living fleas. _ 
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In order to determine the results of the use of derris on dogs which 
were not removed from their flea-infested quarters, treatment 'was 
begun on three heavily infested animals. Dust was applied on all parts 
of the animal at the rate of one-half to two and one-half grams. In 
the case of one of these dogs all fleas disappeared after the second 
application and none were foxmd subsequently. Probably the cool 
weather of December held the breeding in check, however. In the 
other tests live fleas were found about a week after each treatment and 
the number gradually increased until the next application was made. 
Three treatments, however, reduced them to comparatively few and the 
tests were discontinued. 

Several cats were treated with about three pinches of derris each. 
No injur^j^ w'hatever was observed to the hosts and the fleas were all 
destroyed, although where the cats had freedom some living fleas were 
picked up a few" days after the application and apparently remained on 
the host. ^ 

In one test puppies rather heavily infested with the sticktight flea 
{Echidnophaga gallinacea) as W"ell as the dog and cat fleas, w^ere each, 
treated with one gram of undiluted derris. In a few hours dead dog 
and cat fleas began dropping off the hosts and the following day all 
specimens were dead, though many sticktights remained attached. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Derris pow"der is satisfactoiy" as a destroyer of hlallophaga on chickens 
and cattle, but apparently not quite as effective on the latter as sodium 
fluoride. 

It is very effective against Anoplura on cattle and dogs, one treatment 
accomplishing the destruction of all stages. 

The results of its use against fleas on dogs and cats are probably 
most stiildng, ver>" small amounts being sufficient to destroy all fleas 
present. 

It appears to be effective for lice and fleas when reduced with from 
one to ten parts of a carrier to one part of derris. 


Mr. H. a. Gossard: Where can we obtain denis commercially? 

Mr. F. C, Bishopp: There is no commercial supply now available 
in this country, but I believe, with a demand for the product, that it 
will be put on the market. I understand that an English chemical 
company is now producing it in the East Indies, and furnishing it as 
an insecticide in South Africa. It is said that they are in position to 
supply a considerable quantity of it. I don’t know that the supply 
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would be sufficient for all needs that may be created in time, but I 
am convinced that the production can be greatly increased, with the 
demand. 

Mr. H. a. Gossard: What does it cost? 

Mr. F. C. Bishopp: It costs about a dollar a potind, but perhaps it 
could be produced considerably cheaper. 

Mr. L. 0. Howard: How does this compare with pyrethrum? 

Mr. F. C. Bishopp: With nearly all of the pyrethrum group, in the 
case of fleas at least, there is that stunning propert3;^ which causes the 
fleas to come out and drop off, while with derris we get actual des¬ 
truction of them. Of course the destruction of the insect is important 
and in that denfls is very effective. 

Mr. N. F, Hou^ard: Derris appeared to be superior to a good grade 
of pyrethrum against the Mexican bean beetle; however, we are not 
recommending either of these materials for practical use against this 
insect. ® 


President George A. Dean: The next subject is ‘‘The Apple 
Sucker,” by W. H. Brittain. 


THE APPLE SUCKER 
(Psyllia malt Schmidberger) 

By W. H. Brittain, Provincial Entomologist for Nova Scotia 
Present Distribution 

i, ;The present known distribution of the apple sucker includes, Austria, 
Caucasus, Czecho-Slovakia, England, Ireland, Germany, the central 
and northern, part of old Russia, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland 
and lastly Nova Scotia, where its presence was fust detected in 1919. 
It has also been recorded from Japan and France, but at the present 
time it is not Imown to be present or injurious in either of these countries. 
It is apparently foimd as far north as the apple will grow and seems to 
be most serious and abundant throughout the northern range of its host. 

Host Plant 

The insect is recorded as breeding on the European Mountain Ash 
[Soi’btis aucuparia) and it occasionally attacks pear and more infrequent¬ 
ly quince. From a practical standpoint, however, the apple may be 
considered the sole host. The fact that it has been reported from a 
long list of other plants is doubtless due to the habit of the adult insect 
of seeking shelter on other trees than its real host. 
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Character of Injury 

The injury is almost entirely the work of the nymphs, as the adults 
do no appreciable damage. Both leaves and blossoms are affected, 
the latter most seriously, since the insect prefers the blossom clusters 
for food. Badly infested blossoms shrivel and die and remain hanging 
to the injured trees for some time. The injury due to these creatures 
seems, however, to result entirely from the amount of sap withdrawn 
from the blossoms, there being an entire absence of that “poisoning'* 
effect, that seems to result from the punctures of certain Miridae. 

Injury^ to the foliage falls in four general categories:— 

1. Brown withered leaves that may remain clinging to the tiees 
throughout the summer. 

2. Green leaves that are sometimes shed in showers about the end 
of June in infested orchards, apparently due to the work of this pest. 

3. Yellow leaves which may begin to fall in mid-June#and continue 
for several weeks. 

4. Similar injury to No. 3, but greatly aggravated, which seems to 
result from spraying injured trees with Bordeaux mixture or dusting 
them with copper-lime-arsenate dust. The work of the insect seems 
to render the foliage particularly susceptible to spray injury of this 
kind and orchards so treated sometimes present a much worse appearance 
than those left unsprayed. 

The insects may be present in large ntmibers without causing much 
apparent damage and we are as yet unable to predict what place it will 
eventually occupy as an apple pest. 

Life History 

The first emergence of nymphs from the eggs takes place when most 
varieties of apple are in the so-called “mouse ear” stage, but on very 
late opening varieties such as Northern Spy, the buds may not have even 
begun to burst. On the other hand the leaves of the Transcendent 
Crab are well expanded. The insect hatches first on the earliest opening 
varieties, there being a difference of as much as four or five days between 
Gravensteip and Northern Spy, but the emergence does not correspond 
perfectly, by any means, with the state of development of the buds. 
The entire hatching period may extend over eleven days. In 1921 
the first individuals emerged just one week later than those of Aphis 
pomi De G. and just eleven days previous to those of Lygus communis 
Knight- 

The nymplial stage lasts from thirty-one to thirty-six days, the emer¬ 
gence of other adults reaching a maximum about six days after the first 
individuals are seen and continuing for about eight days thereafter. 
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A'Jating takes place within two weeks after emergence and is observed 
throughout the remainder of the season, but no eggs are laid until late 
August or September and oviposition continues until freezing weather. 

The female prefers the \vood of bearing trees upon which to lay her 
eggs, mostly upon the smaller fruit spurs or shoots. They are not 
laid with any regularit^p but occur with great frequency on the uneven¬ 
nesses of the spurs, around bud-scale scars, among the pubescence of the 
young growth however. They are sometimes found, but much less 
often and in much less abundance, upon nursery stock. 

Habits 

The young on hatching immediately penetrate the buds and seek 
the axil of the unfolding leaf where they remain until almost fully growrf, 
when they may be found in the open ranged along the flower stallc, peti¬ 
ole or lowei side of the leaf. They secrete a copious amount of clear, 
dticlc}’' fluid, which is surrounded by a whitish, opaque, waxy material 
secreted by a group of pores around the anus. This is often seen in the 
form of a thread with a globule at the end protruding from the insect*s 
body. In severe cases it drips from the trees on men of horses passing 
beneath. 

The adults feed but little and do no apparent injury. Tliej^^ have 
a tendency to spread out onto shade or forest trees surrounding the 
orchard until the acutal number in the orchard is greatly reduced, but 
return again to deposit their eggs. Orchards sprayed in the spring 
are soon reinfested by adults flying in from suiTounding untreated or¬ 
chards. 


Natural Enemies 

No parasites are known, but numerous predaceous enemies, such as 
birds, ants, aphis-lions, etc. account for a certain numlDer. Tliis loss, 
however, is from a practical standpoint, insignificant. 

A fungous disease (Entomophthpra sphaerosperma) has proven much 
m.ore effective over limited areas, practically wiping out the insect in 
certain orchards. The disease started in 1920 in a few" very heavily 
infested orchards at the point of original discovery of the pest and was 
only effective in a few orchards immediately contiguous. 

Control 

The control experiments may be considered under two headings:— 

1. The treatment of nursery stock to destroy the eggs. 

2. The control of the insect under orchard conditions. 







PLATE A 


I, Twig showing condition of buds at time of hatching; 
2, eggs on a small section of apple twig; 3, single egg (x33); 4®5, 
d & 7, represent the first four stages of the nymph or immature 
insect (x33); S, the fifth stage (x20); 9, adult femakg summer 
coloration (xl2); 10, the same, autumn coloration; 11, blossom 
cluster infested with nymphs and showing honey dew and wax 
secreted by insect; 12, greatly enlarged portion of young shoot, 
showing nymphs and one adult in place. 
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The Treatment op Nursery Stock. The necessity of finding some 
suitable treatment to be given imported nursery stock known to be in¬ 
fested or suspected of being infested with the eggs of these pests, is 
one that occurs immediately to any official entomologist. 

Fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas carried on in exactly the same 
way as for the San Jose Scale, with exposures var\dng from 1 hour to 
10 hours, have been conducted for the past two seasons. Those during 
the past season, though on a much larger scale then the previous one, 
are far less satisfactory, because not only a very large percentage of 
eggs failed to hatch on our check trees, but the hatching was also very 
irregular. 

However, the final result of all our work is to show that while a single 
hour's exposure to hydrocyanic acid gas destroys a very large percentage, 
and in some cases all, of the. eggs, some individuals have survived an 
exposure of nine hours to the same strength of gas. The indications are, 
however, that spring fumigation is more effective than f®,il fumigation. 
It may be said that other fumigants such as carbon tetrachloride, even 
at prolonged exposures, failed to give satisfactory results. 

Dipping the stock in various solutions was also attempted. In some 
cases we secured perfect results with certain of these mixttues, but in 
others under exactly the same conditions, a few individuals came through 
unharmed. As was the case with fumigation, the spring treatments 
were more effective than the autumn treatments, but the only material 
that gave perfect results spring and fall was 5% (by volume) emulsion 
of carbolineum. The liability of this compound to injure the buds, 
however, makes it doubtful whether it will ever find favor for this pur¬ 
pose, unless some one can devise a stable product of constant composi¬ 
tion, and of equal value as an insecticide, which will, at the same time, 
be hamnless to the trees. Furthermore, dipping as a means of treating 
imported stock has many disadvantages, as compared with gas treat¬ 
ments. Not onty is it very^ laborious, unpleasant, and not adapted to 
large shipments, but it leaves too much to the individual carefulness 
of the operator. Even should some treatment be found that proved 
effective in careful hands, it is a question whether this method would be 
adopted b 3 ^ any government as a means of treating imported stock. 

Orchard Treatments., The control of the insect under orchard 
conditions may again be subdivided into (1) treatments directed against 
the egg or hatching young, (2) treatments directed against the nymph 
and (3) treatments directed against the adult. 

1. For dormant spraying,we have obtained best, results, so far, by 
spraying with the lime and salt wash recommended by Theobald (In¬ 
sect-Pests of Fruit, p. 162, 1909), consisting of’100 lbs. lime and 30' 
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lbs. salt to each 100 gals, of water. This gave the best results when 
applied as late as possible before the eggs hatched. It is believed that 
the wash acts mainly as a mechanical bamer to the emergence of the 
young from the eeg, l)ut the salt prolialdy exerts some direct effect also, 
since the omission of this ingredient lessens the effectiveness of the Avash. 
In our experitnents we usually made the application as soon as the buds 
showed the first sign of green at the tips. Later than this the leaf 
tips are lilcely to be more or less injured from the action of the salt. 

It is only by the use of the greatest care and thoroughness in covering 
every smallest tudg with the wash that successful results are secured 
and, in practice, we have found it necessar^^ to make two ap]3lications 
to produce the desired effect. The fact that it is almost imjAossible 
to get on clay land so early in the spring wdth a heavy outfit is 
another disadvantage connected with this method. It is only one that a 
careful worker, situated on favorable land, can successfully employ. 

2. This insect is one of the most susceptible to sprays in the nymplial 
stage of any have had experience with, provided the sorays are 
applied when the insect can be reached by them. It is useless to attempt 
control while the leaves are unfolding or while the flower stalks are still 
fastened together. To do so invites failure, for the insects cannot be 
reached by the liquid or dust. When the flow^er staUcs have separated 
out, a careful spraying of nicotine sulphate, ^ of a pint to 100 gals, 
is most satisfactoiy. We have not as yet experimented with a reduced 
strength of this compound, but believe that, provided a proper pressure, 
etc. is maintained, a weaker strength would be equally effective. 

We were also able to secure very satisfactory results from the use of 
nicotine dusts. To state the matter briefly, a dust containing 2% 
or more of nicotine sulphate (40% nicotine) with sulphur as a base gave 
only slightly poorer results than nicotine sulphate used as a liquid. The 
addition of lime to this mixture increases its effectiveness, but such 
mixtures gradually lose their strength and must be kept in air-tight 
containers. Clay used as a filler in place of sulphur gives a very in¬ 
ferior product, from an insecticidal standpoint. 

3. The long preoviposition period of this insect seems to offer, indeed 
to invite, attempts at control in this stage. We were surprised to find, 
upon making the attempt, that the different sprays and dusts employed 
against the nymphs could be used with equally telling effect against 
the adult. 

In addition to spraying and dusting we also made several trials of 
open air fumigation, after the manner reported to have given good 
results in Russia. 

Our experiments indicate that 360 lbs. to the acre of waste tobacco, 
free from inccmbustible material, will give good control under favorable 
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conditions. It is unnecessary to use hay as a starter for the fires, as 
they bum quite well without such assistance. We have used damp 
vegetation to prevent the material from blazing up, but it seems likely 
that watering with a sprinkling can would have the same effect and would 
shorten the work. The fires can be ignited most rapidly by the use of 
a torch. 

Numerous small fires are better than a few large ones. Where the 
latter are used on a still day, the smioke has a tendency to ascend directly 
upwards and be lost. It is of advantage also to have a number of 
heaps held unlighted in reseiwe, so that in the event of a wind suddenly 
arising or changing its original direction, these reserve heaps may be 
transferred to the windward side of the orchard. 

The fall of rain during the process is not particularly to be feared, 
since our experiments show that once started, the fires keep on burning, 
even through a heavy shower. It is not advisable, howe^rer, to leave 
heaps out long unlighted in the rain, as this will result in the extraction 
of a large part of the nicotine. The fires will have to be drawn together 
several times, as there is a tendency for a part of the outside of the heap 
to remain unconsumed. In fact, it is advisable to pick up the smaller 
fires by means of a fork and to add' them to-those burning more vigor¬ 
ously. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that success could only be hoped 
for in isolated orchards, or in cases where the operations covered a very 
large area. Furthennore, to further lessen the amount of reinfestation, 
it would be advisable to defer treatment as late as possible before ovi- 
position, viz., at the end of August. All our experiments, though suc¬ 
cessful in controlling the insect at the time were quickly reinfested from 
without. Only by cooperative efforts over a very large territory could 
one even look for good results from this method. 


Mr. W. E. Britton. I would like to ask if dusting with nicDtine 
was tried? 

Mr. W. H. Brittain. It was, and we found that if done at the right 
time, it was very effective. That is not mentioning the cost at alL 
It is a very easy insect to kill, either by dusting or spraying and either 
in the adult or nymphal stages may be used. 

President George A. Dean. The next paper is '"Spray Schedule 
for Red Bugs in Pennsylvania,'* by S. W. Frost. 
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THE FALSE APPLE RED-BUG {LYGWEA MENDAX) IN PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA 

By S. W, Fkost, Skite College, Pa. 

The apple red-bu^s arc destructive insects in all apple sections of 
Pennsylvania. In spite of thorough spraying mail}" orchardists have 
reported a failure to reduce appreciably the amount of injury by ttu'se 
pests. In view of this situation a study of the seasonal activities of the 
red-bugs was made with the result that the eggs were found to hatch 
somewhat earlier in most years than was generally supposed. Our 
records for a five year period confirm the earlier observations and it; is 
now obvious that the pink spray comes too early to control the f:ilse 
red“bug. 

The appk red-bugs w^ere first noted as pests in Pennsylvania in 1912 
when they were numerous enough to attract attention by the orchardists. 
Since that time they have increased rapidly in numbers and damage due 
to their work has been reported from all sections of Pennsylvania wliere 
apples are grown. During 1918 the damage in some orchards of Penn¬ 
sylvania was as much as 80 percent. In 1919 there were few orchards 
in which susceptible varieties of apples were grown that did not vSulTer 
a greater or less amount of injury. The season of 1920, however, was 
notable for an overwhelming outbreak of the pests in Pennsylvania. 
During 1921, likewise, the amount of injuiy^ ran high in some orchards. 

Since the publication of Professor C. R. Crosby’s bulletin on the 
Red-bug, there has been no extensive work published on these insects 
to guide the fruit growers in their attempts to control the pest. Tiie 
discovery in recent years in Pennsylvania, as well as other Eastern states, 
of certain facts regarding the life histor}^ and activities of these insects 
lend valuable suggestions for better control practices and noticeably^ 

hange the original recommendations. 

'Species Causing Injury to Apple 

As in other Eastern states, two species of Red-bugs have been found 
in Pennsylvania attacking the anple; the true red-bug, Heierocordylus 
malinus Reut., and the false red-bug, Lygidea mendax Rent. The former 
species is not abundant in Pennsylvania and is not as injurious as tlie 
false red-bug. Heierocordylus malimis Reut., therefore cannot be 
considered at present as an injurious pest of apple in our state. Until 
the true red-bug is found more abundant, the timing of the spray appli¬ 
cations should be made according to the habits of the false red-bug, 
Lygidea mandax Reut. 
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Seasonal Activities of the False Red-bug 

The nymphs hatch shortly after the time that the color is showing 
in the cluster buds. From records taken during the years 1917 to 1921, 
it appears that in Pennsylvania the hatching of the red-bug eggs occurs 
after the pink condition of the buds. No n^nnphs were observed 
during these years before the blossom pink. During the unusually early 
spring of 1921, the relation of the hatching of the nymphs and the 
development of the buds remained the same and the eggs did not hatch 
until a considerable time after the pink condition of the flower buds. 

The investigations of five consecutive years have been summarized 
on the following chart. During this period there were four normal 
years. In 1921 conditions as legards the bud development were ex¬ 
tremely early. The data secured during this abnormal year add con- 



Fig. 2 Apple I'ed-biig, Lygidea mendax Reut.; chart showing length of nyirsph- 
al stage during five successive years. 


siderably to the value of the chart as it showsvery clearly that the same 
relation of bud development and insect activities exists even under 
extrem,e conditions. The horizontal broad, black lines indicate the 
length of the nymphal stage of the false red-bugs from the hatching of 
the first nymphs to the transformation of the first adults. The activities 
off the nymphs would therefore extend over a longer period than indi¬ 
cated by a single line, for any particular year. The njmphai periods 
are based entirely on field conditions in a number of orchards. No 
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rearing work was done, but a careful search was made each spring 
for the earliest appearance of the nymphs. A large number of 
them were collected from time to time tliroiigliout tlic spring 
and summer and brought into the laboratory for i]i,e detennination of 
the species and the several instars. The vertical lines for llie ])loss()m 
pink, petal fall and cluster apple applications were s;x:urod from actual 
spraying dates from sk to ten orchards during these years. During 
1917, 1918 and 1919 the dates for the applications were practically the 
same and represent normal years. In 1920 the various s|:)rays were 
applied somewhat later than during the preceding years while in 
1921 the season w^as much advanced and the sprays were applied from 
three to four weeks earlier than usual. 

The data on the chart has further been corroborated by spraying 
experiments conducted in various orchards throughout the state. Dur“ 
ing the spring of 1920 a number of tests w^ere made in various apple 
growing counties to ascertain if spra;^nng in the petal fall and the cluster 
apple periods w^ould reduce the damages from red bugs. These sprayings 
gave uniformly good control and the resulting injuries were small. 

Timing of Operations 

Two sprays are necessary to secure the most satisfactory control of 
red-bugs. The apple growers should watch for the first indications of 
foliage spotting by the nymphs and when this becomes noticeable pre¬ 
parations should be made to combat the pest in the following two 
sprays. In ordinary seasons these will be the Petal fall spray, when two 
thirds the petals have fallen and the Cluster apple spray which is two 
weeks later or when the young apples are the sizie of hazelnuts. 


Adjournment. 

Common Names of Insects:—The Committee on Nomenclattire of this Association 
has prepared a list of^about 1,000 insects, giving both common and scientific names. 
More than 300 common names have already been adopted by this Association, and 
the other 700 are now under consideration by the Committee. This list or a portion 
of it will be submitted to certain entomologists experienced in editorial work, former 
members of the Committee and specialists in the different orders. The whole list or 
any part of it will also be sent to any member on request who will carefully examine 
it and make suggestions looking toward a greater stability in common names of 
insects. The Chairman of the Committee on Nomenclature is Doctor Edith M. 
Patch, Agricultural Experiment Station, Orono, Maine. 
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REPORT OF MEETING OF COTTON STATES ENTOACOLOGISTS 
Dallasj Texas, Nov. jo— Dec. 2, iQ2i 

The meeting was called for the purpose of discussing the present status of the 
Camphor Scale, Alexican Bean Beetle, Pink Bollworm, Sweet Potato Weevil and 
, Argentine Ant. The following representatives w^ere in attendance at the various 
meetings: Drs. W. D. Hunter, C. L. Marlatt, Karl F. Kellerman and Geo. B. Sud- 
worth of the Federal Horticultural Board, Alessrs, E. R. Barber, F. C. Bishopp, 
J. E. Graf, W. E. Laake, Oscar Pool, K. PI. To-wnsend and R. W. Wells of the Bureau 
of Entomolog 3 % Dr. W. E. Hinds, State Entomologist, Ala., Dwight Isely, Ark. 
Experiment vStation, Geo. G. Becker, Ark. Plant Board, W. E. Anderson, La. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, T. PI. Jones, La. Experiment Station, H. H. Kimball, Aliss. 
Plant Board, C. E. Sanborn, State Entomologist, Okla., G. M. Bentley, State Ento¬ 
mologist, Tenn., R. E. AlacDonald, E. E. Scholl, J. AI. Del Curto, J. AI. Worsham, 
and J. S. Woodard of Texas Department of Agriculture, Dr. AI. C, Tanquar\", vS. W. 
BUsing and J. S. Reinhart of Texas A. & AL, N. B. Lanhami and R. R. Reppert 
Division of Extension, Texas A. & AI., Hon. Harry Wilson, La. Commissioner of 
Agriculture, Hon. W, Perkins, La. Pink Bollworm Com., Hon. Geo B, Terrell, 
Commissioner of Agriculture of Texas. 

Methods for Studying Insects Affecting Live Stock 

The party spent a very interesting morning in the Dallas laboratory of the U. S. 
Bureau of Entomology, wliere Air. Bishopp and his associates explaiiftM the various 
projects under investigation. There were general discussions on laboratory and 
office record sA'stems, on photographic methods, and on s\'stems for filing and 
recording alcoholic material in which the Bureau methods were thoroughly 
discussed and demonstrated. Various fly traps were studied and their merits 
and demerits pointed out. Air. Bishopp gave us an interesting talk on the use of 
traps under range conditions and also explained the reaction of various species of 
flies toward various baits. Dried egg, according to Air. Bishopp, is the best all- 
around bait for a number of species of flies which are of economic importance to the 
stockman. It is suggested that the southern entomologist may get some information 
of peat value to them if they will write to Air. Bishopp for information 
on tlie use of this bait. 

The formal session of the Cotton States Entomologists w^as opened at 3 p.m. at the 
Jefferson Hotel. Dr Hinds presided. The first paper on the program was on the 
Camphor Scale, by Air. E. R. Barber of the Bureau. 

The Camphor Scale Situation 

Air. Barber pointed out that knew practically nothing about the camphor scale. 
The pest is known to occur in Japan on citrus stock but it seems to be of little economic 
importance there. Outside of Japan the pest is not known to occur at any place 
other than New Orleans. This insect is supposed to have been introduced by N. 
Cook & Son, rose specialists of New Orleans, in a large shipment of roses from 
Alhambra, California. 

The rapid spread of the pest has been very striking. It was discovered August 4, 
1920 by Mr. Barber on some camphor trees in front of his home, not far from the 
Cook nurser^^jthe scale was found on every species of plant around the place. The 
following spring the scale had spread to 27 blocks, with the original infestation as a 
center. Later there was a severe storm and it found that scales were blown to 
a point two miles away from the original infestation. 

In June 1921 the city of New Orleans appropriated $5,000 for eradication. This 
was later increased through various means to $15,000 and later the state made an 
appropriation for eradication. The first step consisted in making a survey to ascer¬ 
tain the amoun t of inf ested territory, which was about four square miles.^ There 
were about seven or eight nurseries in this territory and to these nurseries 148 isolated 
infestationsintherestofthecity were definitely traced. A later survey turned up 200 
more infestations. All told 450 isolated infestations were found outside of the original 
infested area and these were cleaned up. The isolated infestations discovered in the 
first survey were traced without exception to nurseries in the infested area. All of 
the balance occurred along paved and much traveled streets which passed through 
the infested area. It appeared that the latter infestations were spread maliciously. 

A long series of experiments were carried on to determine a satisfactory spray. 
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Lime sulphur, miscible oils and numerous other preparatioius were tried without 
success. Finally a 2% emulsion consisting of fish oil potash' soap and 
Junior Red Engine Oil (a Standard Oil Product) was found to give 100% control. 
All of the trees in the infested area were defoliated by ])runing out all branches and 
limbs which had leaves on them and the trees were then throrouglily spra\'ed. xhs 
an indication of the efficiency of the treatment, in 89 examinations out of 100, made 
30 days after spraying no live scales w'ere found. Three of the four square miles ta 
be treated have been covered. It is planned to spray twice a year. 

Air. Barber now has two men who are turning out 1000 gallons of concentrated 
emulsion a day. The following formula is used: Potash fish oil soap, two pounds; 
Junior Red Engine Oil, two gallons; water, one gallon. The soap water is brought to 
boil with live steam, oil is added and the mixture boiled for five minutes. It has to 
be pumped twdee before a satisfactory emulsion can be obtained. The concentrate 
costs 25c a gallon, which makes it cost Ic a gallon of solution ready to spra\x 

In marked contrast'to the resistance of this scale to various spray materials is its 
susceptibility to cyanide gas. The gas from one ounce of NaCN to 1000 cubic feet 
kills all scales. The fumigating was done at a temperature of 85—92 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit. It was found that plants with flowers and leaves on could be e.xposed to this 
dosage for one hour without being damaged provided that they were put in the 
shade after the treatment. 

Veiy’ little is known concerning the biology of the pest. The scales settle within 
a few hours after they are hatched. The males are always on the leaves and the 
females on the twigs. The females deposit from 200—250 eggs over a period of 
about one mc&itli. The unusuallj^ large scale of the overwintering female as compar¬ 
ed with the summer form is interesting. It is considerably larger than is necessary 
to cover the body of the insect. Ants have been noticed' in considerable numbers 
around infested trees and are doubtless factors in the infestation. So far about 8 
species of parasites and predators have been found to prej^^ on the species but it is 
doubtful if they cause 2% mortality. The insect is not known to be a carrier of 
disease. 

The extremely toxic effect of this scale on most of our plants is of greatest importance. 
Only a few scales on a twig will cause defoliation. Trees have been known to be 
killed six months after they were attacked. Camphor, fig, rose, hackberry, elm, 
citrus and many other hosts are extremely susceptible to attack. The list of known 
hosts covers 172 species of plants. It seems certain that its noxiousness is by no 
means confined to tropical and semi-tropical plants and it must certainty be regarded 
as a potential pest of the first magnitude, for latitudes north of New Orleans until 
it can be definitely established that the climatic conditions there are such that the 
scale cannot thrive. 

The quarantine work in connection with this insect was discussed by Air. Barber 
and Air. xAiiderson. The quarantine includes all territory within a radius of 20 
miles around New Orleans and has been effective since June 1921. No certificates 
are granted to any nursery located in this territory. All nursery stock from this 
territory must be inspected by a state inspector and must be fumigated by him. 
No nursery stock whatsoever is allowed to move out of the infested territory and 
nurseries located in this area are now out of business. Every nursery 
in the quarantine ai'ea is inspected once every thirty days. There ’is thus a 
quadruple pi'otection in the fact 0} that all nurseries in the infested area arc out of 
business. (2) No blanket certificates arc granted to any nurseryman within a radius 
of 20 miles of the iiffiestation, (3) all stock in the quarantine’area and not in the 
infested area is first inspected hy a state inspector and is then (4) fumigated l^y this 
inspector. ^ All post office clerks and agents of common carriers arc well informed on 
the regulations. 

Air. Anderson stated that they were now at work tracing shipments of plant 
products which went out of the infested area before the infestation had been dis¬ 
covered but that the work was progressing slowly on account of the lack of funds. 
He suggested that other states might be able to render help in some sort of a coopera¬ 
tive capacity for hastening this work. Three infestations in Alississippi have been 
traced to New Orleans but they have been stamped out. 

It was generally agreed that “Camphor Scale” was not a very appropriate name 
for this_ pest in that the insect attacked a large number of hosts among them being 
all species of fruit trees, as well as oak, hickory, hackberry, elm and numerous other 
hosts. Those having a more appropriate name to suggest should communicate with 
the committee on Nomenclature of the American Association of Economic Ento¬ 
mologists. 
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The Mexican Bean Beetle {Night Session) 

At this session Dr. Hinds gave an illustrated talk with a most unusual set of slides 
showing the hle.xican bean beetle in all of its stages and Air. Graf discussed the spread 
of the pCvSt, work with insecticides, and the result of effort to find natural enemies. 

Many of the illustrations appear in Dr. Hinds’ bulletin on the Mexican Bean Beetle 
and in the same bulletin is a thorough discussion of the life-history and habits of this 
pest.. In Alabama there were four generations of the insect in 1920. In 1921, although 
there was ample time for the development of a 5th generation, it did not appear. 
In 1921 Dr. Wickham left Alabama when the infestation was at its crest and when he 
arrived at the high elevations in hlexico to collect parasites he found that this pest 
had practically disappeared for the season. In New Mexico the insect has but two 
generations a year. It is thought that the cool nights might possibly cause a chemical 
change in the leaves which may cause breeding to stop. 

The discussions of Dr. Hinds and j\Ir. Graf showed that the pest was evidently not 
at all settled to eastern conditions. In 1920 it migrated at the end of the season 
whereas in 1921 most of its migrating was done in early summer. 

Dr. Hinds pointed out that an important fact in considering the possibility of 
spreading this pest in shipments of nursery stock is the fact that a female fertilized 
in the fall may winter successfully and deposit fertile eggs the following spring. New 
infestations may thus be established by transporting a single hibernating female to 
a new locality. 

It now seems certain that the insect was introduced into Alabama in shipments of 
alfalfa hay from Utah. Dr. Ball states that before the war the beau'^rowing area 
in Utah was isolated from the alfalfa growdng regions but during the war it became 
profitable to grow beans in the alfalfa regions and for the first time the beetle had an 
opportunity to be carried out of the state in alfalfa hay. It was at this time that it 
was carried to illabama. 

In regard to host plants, mung beans and velvet beans seem to be rather resistant 
to this insect. Beggar w^eed seems to be a favorite host. Cov^^eas seem not to 
be attacked ordinarily until they are 20—30 inches high, according to Mr. Graf, 

Dr. Hinds has reared the insect through all its stages on alfalfa and velvet beans. 
It wdll feed on non-leguminous plants -when it is starved to it. The insect is primarily 
a leaf feeder though it wall feed on the pods when the leaves are gone. In order of 
their susceptibility to the Mexican bean beetle Dr. Hinds places the legumes as 
follows: (1) kidney beans, snap beans and corn-field beans, (2) lima beans, (3) 
cowpeas and (4) soy beans. 

The destructiveness of the pest is well known to all southern entomologists who 
have followed the history of the pest. Dr. Hinds states that in 1919 a farmer near 
Biffiiingham made $400 on an acre of late beans. The following year he planted two 
acres the first week of August, had to plow them under the first w-eek of September, 
and did not get enough beans to can for home use. This case is quite typical. The 
insect will cause a 75% loss to the bean and pea crop of the territory infested. 

According to Mr. Graf control of the insect by the use of arsenicals is ver>" difficult. 
The stable arsenates are not effective. They seem to pass through the digestive 
tract of the insect before they can be acted upon. On the other hand the insec¬ 
ticides which are effective against the insect are very injurious to the tender foliage 
of legumes. In hot dry weather effective insecticides can be used without injury but 
if the weather is humid, injury will result. The most stable forms of calcium and lead 
arsenate wiH strip the vines. If this pest is to be controlled by the use of insecticides, 
a new one wdll have to be used. 

Control by the use of natural parasites is equally unpromising. After seven weeks 
in Mexico, Prof. Wickham found only one parasite, a Tachinid parasite wffiich attacks 
the adult beetle. This was found quite by accident. 

The present range of the insect in the South includes 36 counties in Georgia, 34 
counties in Alabama, 34 counties in Tennessee, and 2 counties each in Kentucky, 
North Carolina and South Carolina. 

Sweet Potato Weevil Eradication(J kfomwg Session, December i) 

This subject was discussed by Mr. J. E. Graf. It was pointed out that the sluggish¬ 
ness of this insect made it an easy subject for eradication. The matter of eradication 
is not a technical one but is rather a problem of thorough extension work with a view 
to' getting farmers of the infested area to co-operate. Where one can_ control the 
planting seed and slips which are used in the infested area and can combine this with 
clean culture, the problem of eradication has been solved. 
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The method used in Mississippi and Florida of supplying slips has gi\^cii some trouble^ 
The farmers in the infested area depend upon sweet ])otatoes for jnuch of their food 
and when bedding time comes they are afraid to wait for slips which, the plant board 
promises to send them later. For this reason many out-law slip beds are phitited. 

In one case nine reinfestations were traced to an out-law sliyi bc<l. Instead of 
supplying slips as in the past, the fanners will be suiiplicd tlieir sweet potatoes and 
will be allowed to bed them down for their own supply oi sli])s. 

The eradication work has involved, all told, about 000 farms. In Florida only 
30 infested premises remain out of 300. In Alabama eradication is complete'in 
practically all areas where potatoes are gro^vn commercially. The largest amount of 
eradication work is still ahead. In Texas the weevil occurs more or less generally 
in all that territory east of a line drawn due north of San Antonio and extending to 
the Red River. It might be of interest to state here that Mr. Sanborn said that 
he had recently found the weevil at Antlers, Oklahoma and Mr. Jones stated 
that it had reappeared at Shreveport, Louisiana. 

One of the difficulties of eradication work was to complete it after the weevil had 
become almost exterminated in an area. "When weevils have been reduced to the 
extent that they no longer cause any damage farmers lose interest in the work. 
Thus it is practically necessary to visit infested farms at least once a week. The 
inspector virtually supervises the growing of seed potatoes for the entire season. 
Extension work should be more vigorously pushed in connection with eradication 
and farmers should be thoroughly impressed with the destructiveness of the pest. 

There are two times of the year to scout for the weevil. One is in the fall at harvest 
time, the otli^r in the spring when the potatoes are to be bedded. In the fall the pest 
is detected by tearing the vines apart; in the spring in the potatoes. During the 
time that potatoes are in curing, development of the weevil is doubtless accelerated. 
Wild morning glories are known to harbor the pest. In general any large rooted 
morning glory will make a good host. Of greater importance than the abundance of 
wild hosts is climate. But for this Mr. Graf thinks that the pest would be destructive 
in California. 

In regard to the size of a safety zone around an infestation, five miles is considered 
ample. The biggest factor is preventing the weevil from being carried from one 
place to another in seed. The ordinary “visiting distance’^ is not more than about 
five miles for the average farmer. Inspection of potatoes for the weevil at harvest 
time is considered worthless. 

Eradication of the Argentine Ant 

Mr, Barber discussed the life-history and habits, economic importance, method s 
of control, including the making of the poisoned bait and appHcatioii of same. The 
control of this pest is fraught with many technicalities. Eradication work should 
be carried on under the imrnediate supervision of an entomologist and the entomologist 
will do well to get instimctions from Mr. Barber. 

The economic significance of the Argentine Ant is so overwhelming and the control 
measures have been so thoroughly worked out that entomologists should find eradi¬ 
cation work to be an unusually profitable project. Fortunately it can be accomplished 
at a small cost and the funds can, in most instances, be raised locally. A few carefully 
conducted eradication problems will do much to popularize entomological work. 

The Argentine Ant^ causes at present an annual loss of not less than $25,000,000. 
It has been conservatively estimated that this is only about 1% of what it is capable 
of doing. _ In orange groves and sugar plantations its injury comes indirectly. Its 
presence in orange groves is noticed by^a large increase in infestations of all kinds of 
scale insects which under normal conditions are not an economic factor. In sugar 
plantations mealy bugs become unusually injurious. In cities shade trees are killed 
by scale insects which are hardly noticed before the appearance of the ants. 
In the citrus growing area which is infested by the ant, groves have been planted over 
and OA^er again only to be killed out by scale insects which become abundant because 
their natural enemies are being kept away by the ants. In addition to these losses 
there are heav^^^ losses to food products in storage. It is almost impossible to raise 
chickens or keep bees in infested areas. 

Eradication is now being carried out in New Orleans and Baton Rouge on a large 
scale. About 150 cans of poison are being used to a city block. The complete cost 
for one treatment is about $12.00 a block. Funds for this amount can usually be 
secured without any difficulty. Eradication can be done in the fall or in the spring 
but the best time is from about August 15 to October 15. After the first year the 
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work should be followed up for two or three years following, using about the number 
of cans used in the first campaign. Complete eradication is considered entirely 
possible. The best can used for the syrup is the stock shrimp can holding about 6 
ozs. The}^ are bought with special lids. 

In scouting for the Argentine ant first look around in the wholesale districts where 
freight is being loaded and unloaded. Then look at trees. Trees in infested areas 
can usually be seen 16 to 18 feet away b}?- one who has a trained eye. They are 
usually badly infested with scale insects and the characteristic movements 
of the ants can be observed. Mr. Bishopp says that the Argentine ant has a character¬ 
istic odor and this was confirmed by Mr. Kimball. When the edge of the infested 
area has been found it is an easy matter to trace out the area. 

Fully one-half of successful eradication depends upon the preparation of the syrup * 
An ordinary druggist cannot be depended upon and even a chemist is lileely to be care¬ 
less. Syrup is being made for New Orleans, Baton Rouge and other southern cities under 
Mr. Barber’s supervision and can probably be purchased for about 65c a gallon. 
A number of firms have been making ant syrup, charging as high as $3.00 a gallon for 
it, but their products are not dependable. 

Campaigns have often been discourged by local druggists and others who have 
been making mone}^ in the sale of proprietary compounds and they have dissemi¬ 
nated propaganda stating that children have been poisoned by the s;;yu*up. In con¬ 
ducting eradication campaigns this sort of propaganda should be headed off and 
the methods of eradication discussed carefully in advance. 

Cotton Seed Sterilization {Afternoon Session) ^ 

Cotton seed sterilization, according to Mr. R. E. MacDonald, should be put into 
practice by every southern state as an added precaution against the spread of the 
pink bollworm. It is believed that sterilization can be developed to the point 
where practically 100% of the worms can be killed; 98% of the worms are being 
killed with seed temperature at 130® F. 

Mr. MacDonald’s figures were based on investigations which he had conducted 
and on investigations which w^ere conducted by the Bureau. It was found that seed 
could be heated to a temperature of 170°F. and held at that temperature for an hour 
without hurting the seed. Moreover the heat treatment apparently improved 
the germinating quality of the seed. Egyptian workers consider that 162® F. is a 
safe temperature for seed. 

It was found that the thermal death point of Pectinophora larvae was between 130 
and 145® P. 


130® 

F. 

for 

45 

min. 

killed 

100% 

130® 

F. 

for 

30 

min. 

killed 

62.5% 

135® 

F. ■ 

for 

35 

min. 

kiUed 

100% 

140® 

F. 

for 

20 

min. 

killed 

100% 

145® 

F. 

for 

10 

min. 

killed 

100% 


The above temperatures are the temperatures which the seed mass actually reached. 
To attain these temperatures it ’was of course necessary to have the oven much hotter 
as heat penetrates the seed mass very slo'wly. This was thoroughly demonstrated 
by MacDonald in a number of experiments. It was found that with the temperature 
of the oven at 239®F. it took five minutes to raise the temperature of the seed mass, 
two inches deep, from 73® P. to 82° F. With the oven at 275® F. it requred 45 
minutes to raise the temperature of the seed mass at four inches deep from 73® P. 
to 140® F. 

To heat effectively a machine must be devised ’which will keep the seed stirred up 
so that the seeds will be isolated one from the other and which will heat the seed to 
the required temperature in not more than about five minutes. A sterilization 
apparatus requiring longer than this would not be practicable. The sterilizer must 
be carried as a continuous process of ginning. In the sterilizers which it is planned 
to put in effect in Texas the seed ’will be heated to much higher temperatures than 
is done in Egypt. The seed mass when it leaves the machine should be about 140® 
F. In addition to the high oven temperature the seed will be subject to a continuous 
and somewhat protracted high temperature on account of massing and retaining 
the heat after it leaves the oven because of the numerous air spaces between the 
fibers. 
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Several types of machines have been devivSed in Texas. One type consists of a 
series of belts upon which the seeds are spread out one layer thick and carried through 
the oven several times. Belt number one carries tlie seeds the full length of the oven 
and drops them on belt number two and so on. Another t^^pe consists of a sheet 
iron revolving drum aliout three feet in diameter and ten or more feet long, tlac flanges 
on the inner circumference, whicli cany the seed to the to]) and drop tliem down 
continuall}' over a number of radiating steam pii)es which revolve with the drum. 
A third type is now in process of manufacture by the Ryland Comi;)any of Austin. 
It consists of a series of cut flight conveyors operating inside an insulated steam oven. 
The upper conveyor carries the seeds the full length of the oven and delivers them to 
the next conveyor which in turn carries them to the next conveyor and so on. 

The different types of machines will be taken to Mexico, tried thoroughly and if 
successful, attempts will be made to ultimately rec[uire all cotton gins to be equipped 
with sterilizers. 

Pink Boll worm vScouting 

Mr. K. H. Townsend gave a report on the progress of pink boll worm scouting coii- 
ducted by the Federal Horticultural Board under his supervision. His work is 
summarized in a report which may be had on afjplication to the Houston office. 
In the same report is a record of the tracings o^ all Carlsbad seed. Another report, 
“Summary of the Pink bollworm Situation” released by the Federal Board of Hort¬ 
iculture under date of November 26 should also be in the hands of all southern ento¬ 
mologists. 

Scouting work is begun each year at the southern end of the cotton belt^ and the 
scouts moved northward as the season advances. Whenever an infestation is found, 
tracing is done at once by the central office and new scouting points are included in 
the itineratya Scouting is begun at Brownsville about June 15. 

On October 6 scouting was begun at Ennis and after only about tw'O weeks an 
infestation was found about three miles south of Ennis. Carlsbad seed has been 
planted south of Ennis as far as Kaufman County. During the three weeks following 
the infestation four more infested fields were found. Scouting was carried out in all 
directions from the infested centers but no more pink bollworm was found. 

A few weeks later an infestation was found at Marilee. The infestation occuiTed 
on the Coliins-Grayson county line and occurred in two fields, it arose from flights 
of moths w^hich emerged from Carlsbad seed which had been stored in a gin house, as no 
infCvSted seed has been planted. 

About two-thirds of the places getting suspicious Carsbad seed have t.een scouted 
to date. Fifty scouts are now in the field. All ginning territory around Marilee 
is considered dangerous for another year. At Ennis the scouts put in at the rate of 
one man a day per acre. 

Ill the Carlsbad area (including four towms) infestations were found at each place. 
The infestation is regarded as being generally distributed over about 15,000 aires. 

It is expected that scouting will oe completed at all suspicious points which need it. 
There is still scouting to be done in Texas, Oklahoma and Louisiana. 

Mr, MacDonald then discussed some observations made on his Mexican trip. 
Damage froni the pink bollworm ran all the way from 5% to 75%. In some jdaces 
the boll ’vveevil and the pink bollworm caused a total loss. In one field at Torreon 
90% damage was noted. 

Genei^al Discussion on Cotton Di 'sting 

Mr. MacDonald made the statement that where cotton had been dusted for the 
boll weevil he found the bollworm {Chloridea ohsoleta) to be much more severe than 
where dusting had not been carried out. Plant lice were also much more severe. 
He 'attributed the presence of large numbers of plant lice to the fact that predators 
had been poisoned, 

Mr. Bishopp verified these findings. He attributed the increase in bollwomis to 
the fact that predators which ate the eggs of this species had been killed. Mr. 
Reinhart also verified the statement made with reference to the abundance of p)1ant 
lice, ^ and stated that it was at a time when it was hot and dry and when heavy plant 
lice infestations w^ere not to be expected. It was noted that hy^menopterous parasites 
were still at v^ork, however, though there was a marked decrease in the number of 
Coccinellids. 
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Mr. Reinhart’s experipce led him to the conclusion that it did not pay to dust 
this year. In one case his dusted plots yielded no more than the check and in another 
instance there was a 30% increase as a result of dusting. He had to put on 8 or 9 
applications to put down the infestation. 

Dr, Hinds thinks it pays to dust early in the fruiting season and when the weather 
is rainy. In hot dry weather it will not pay. Four or five applications under the 
proper conditions will be profitable. As far as failure of dusting to control bollworms 
is concerned Mr. Bishopp thinks that applications have not been made on time. This 
should be done within two or three days after hatching of the bollworms begin. After 
that time the worms can not be reached. Theoretical^ this period is about the time 
when the field corn begins to harden. 

Moving Pictures on Insects Affecting Live Stock (ATg/P Session .') 

Mr. Bishopp gave us four interesting and highly entertaining reels illustrating 
Stable Flies, Horn Flies, vScrew Worms and Ox Warbles. 

Each reel showed characteristic habits and poses of the species of dies, which 
were illustrated, the mouth parts, stages of the insects, how they affected stock and 
rnethods of control of each species. Model traps were shown and methods of opera¬ 
tion for each species were illustrated. Proper stacking of straw to prevent breeding 
of stable flies was shown. The treatment of screw worm infested sores 
and the destruction of carcasses was illustrated in connection with this pest. 
By far the most interesting reel was the one illustrating the Ox Warble. Every' 
southern entomologist who has occasion to do extension or teaching W(yk should make 
an effort to borrow this reel from the Bureau. The subject is handled in a very' 
entertaining and most popular as well as a ver}^ forceful way. Incidental!}' ox warble 
eradication offers a most fruitful field for the entomologist’s consideration. 

Extension Entomology ( Morning Session, Dec. 2) 

An informal discussion was carried on for about an hour before the pinlc bollworm 
hearing, during which extension entomology was discussed. The feature of 
the^ discussion was a plan submitted by Mr. Anderson in which he proposed to 
divide the state of Louisiana into eight or nine districts. In each district there 
was to be a competent entomologist w^ho was to conduct not only inspection 
and quarantine work but also extension work. He was to inspect all nursery^ stock 
and other plant products of his district and was to be in complete charge of all i-egulatory^ 
work. In addition to this he was to give expert advice and help to the county^ 
agents in his district. Tliis work was to be divided into four seasons. In the winter 
the work would consist largely’- of inspecting nursery^ stock and^ of making plans for 
spring and summer. In the spring and summer demonstration spraying _ would 
take up much time as well as re^latory work along this line ^ During this 
same period there would be sw^eet potato weevil eradication and in due time Argentine 
ant eradicatjon. 

It was generally' agreed by' all those present that there was a very" fertile field 
along the lines suggested by Mr. Andenson. 

Mr. Reppert was of the opinion that an extension entomologist could not afford to 
jeopardize his work with the regulatory work as in all regulatory work much hostility' 
is engendered. It is also doubtful if men working under Government funds could be 
allowed to do regulatory' work. Under the conditions which obtain in Louisiana, 
however, the plan is workable. 

The balance of the day was spent in connection with the pink bollworm hearing. 
Most entomologists have by^ this time received the resolutions passed at that hearing 
and it is thought that these resolutions will forni the basis for the future policy' of the 
Federal Board of Horticulture in the eradication work. 

George G. Becker, Secretary 

RESOLUTIONS 

Passed by the Cotton States Entomologists in session at Dallas, Texas, November 
30 to December 2, 1921. 

Whereas, the cost of eradicating the pink bollworm is insignificant in comparison 
with the economic consequences to the whole United States as a result of the permanent 
establishment of the pink bollworm in the South, and 

Whereas, the eradication work of the Federal Horticultural Board cooperating 
with the States of Louisiana and Texas through the maintenance of non-cotton and 
regulated zones has, in our judgement, showed that this pest can be eradicated, and 
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WhereaSj there is necessity for further immediate investigation of the possible 
occurrence of the pink bollworm at several vsuspected points in the cotton belt, and 

Whereas, it is our belief that sterilization of cotton, seed, regardless of where 
grown, would be an important protection in preventing the spread of the pink bollworm; 

Be it therefore resolved, that we urge upon Congress and upon the legislature 
of the different southern states the appropriation of ample funds to assure 
prompt investigation of all suspicious reports of the presence of the pink iDollworiii 
and of providing, -without delay, for the immediate creation of non-cotton and reg«. 
ulated cotton zones where necessary. 

Be it further resolved that the eradication of the pink bollworm through 
the maintenance of non-cotton and regulated zones be not oply continued as at present 
but extended without delay wherever the result of scouting work shows this to be 
necessary. 

Be it further resolved that thorough pink bollworm scouting covering all 
possible points of infestation should be completed in time this year to include 
additional areas in the non-cotton and regulated zones next season for all additional 
areas where the pink bollworm is found. 

Be it further resolved that we urge the adoption of compulsory cotton seed 
sterilization to the end of reducing the danger of the possible spread of this pest. 

M. C. Tanquary 
Geo. G. Becker 
H. H. Kimball 

«p- Committee on Resolutions 


Scientific Notes 

Notes on Stictocephala festina. In the detailed account given of this pest as 
published in the Journal of Agricultural Research Vol. iii, No. 4, it is pointed out that 
the insects had not been found above 3868 feet. During the summer just past the 
insects were found quite abundant near Prescott, Arizona, at elevations of 6400 
feet. 

In the account above cited injured alfalfa plants are spoken of as yellowish in 
appearance. In the Verde Valley and vicinity, Arizona, affected plants generally 
have a bluish or purplish color. In the late summer or early fall fields are common 
with scarcely a shoot free from this discoloration, I have found a rather large percent 
of the girdles or canl^ers infected by a species of CoUetotrichum, apparently near 
destructivum O'Gara. 

Wyatt W. Jones 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Successful Poisoning of Eleodes Beetles—^False wireworms, larvae of Eteodes 
hispilahris^, are a serious pest of dry land grain in Idaho, and are increasing in 
numbers at an alarming rate. Becarise no effective, practical control measures 
have been known, it has been impossible to give needed help to farmers. The 
possibility of poisoning the adults before they have mated and deposited eggs has 
appealed to the writer since he first began studying the problem. In August 1921 
field observations were made as to the habits and food of newly emerged adults. 
Laboratory experiments were then conducted to determine whether beetles could be 
killed successfully by poison preparations. Following this, poisoning was under¬ 
taken on a small scale under field conditions and finally the operation was broad¬ 
ened to cover a forty acre field. Field observations lead to the belief that adults 
emerging in late July and early August do not mate and lay eggs until the follow¬ 
ing spring. 

Essential data are: Adults feed greedily for at least a month after emergence, 
during which time no eggs are deposited. They are readily killed by poison bran 


^Det. Joe S. Wade—United States Bureau of Entomology. 
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mash before they have had an opportunity to reproduce. They are active 
travelers and when coming to a depression or furrow are likely to follow along the 
bottom for a distance before climbing out. They eat poison bait readily even when 
there is an abundance of unpoi^oned food. 

Eleven days after bait was applied lightly in a furrow 390 yards in length, 
7653 dead beetles were counted. A large number, in addition, had crawled away 
from the furrow before dying. Poison bait was apparently as effective at the 
end of 10 days as when first distributed- Thousands of beetles were killed by 
broadcasting poison mash on waste land and around straw stacks. The cost of 
material for treating 40 acreb by the furrow method was 70 cents, less than 2 
cents per acre—furrowb spaced 100 yards apart. By a mechanical device, a 
furrow was treated a:^ fast as a team could walk. It appears possible to very nearly 
eradicate E, Mspilabris in a community by use of poison bran during two success¬ 
ive seasons, if cooperative work is done over a large area. During the present 
year, the University of Idaho will carry on further work on life history and large 
scale control of species of Eleodes injurious to grain. 

Claude Wakeland 

Entomologist^ University of Idaho Extension Division 

Some Ants noted to infest houses in Mississippi during the summer and 
fail of 1921, During the summer and fall of 1921, the writer had the opportunity 
of observing many species of house ants in Mississippi. This opportunity arose 
during the period when the writer was scouting for Argentine ants or assisting in the 
campaign against these ants in man^^ of the towns in the State. It seems well to 
mention ver}?- briefly here the species observed and what has been noted concerning 
their distribution and habits. 

Ten species have been noted as house pests. Six of these are imported ants, 
the others are native ants. In mentioning these ants below, the writer will rank 
them according to his idea of their economic importance as house pests in Mississippi- 

By far the w^orst house ant in the State is the ^Argentine ant, Iridomyrmex humilis 
Mayr., which has been recorded from forty-one towns in this State and no doubt 
occurs in many others, of which we have no record. As a house pest this ant has 
the habit of crawling ever\^where; getting into peoples’ beds, driving setting hens 
from the nest, crawling over ice cold meat in refrigerators and acting as distributors 
of injurious scale insects on shade trees and fruit trees. 

The next two species, one of which is an imported ant, hold about equal rank as 
house pests. M. pharaonis L, and Monomorium minimum Buckley, are practically 
the same size and have similar habits, being particularly fond of meats and greases. 
The former is known as the small red ant or Pharaoh’s ant, and the latter as the tiny 
black ant. Both species are widely distributed throughout the United States and the 
writer believes they are widely distributed in Mississippi, as he has found them in 
practically every town visited, 

Solefiopsis geminata Fabr., commonly known as the fire ant because of its stinging 
habit, seems to be a common house pest also. Like the two species above, it prefers 
meaty foods, but will eat sweets when the opportunity permits. The writer has not 
observed any of these ants nesting in houses and he doubts very much if they do so, 
since they are soil nesting species. Their crater-like nests in the soil are generally 
found in sunny spots. No doubt they: stray into houses because of the scarcity of 
food outside. 

Another species of this genus—the tiny yellow thief ant, Solenopsis molesta Say» 
is a house pest also. It resembles M, pharaonis superficially, but it is much smaller 
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than that species and can easily l)e distinguished from M. phamonis when examined 
tinder a microscope. It not only occurs in lioiises, Init has been noted to attack tlie 
seed of cereals in Kansas. 

The acrobatic ant Cre mas to gas ter lincolata Sa\% has been found to occur in a numlxT 
of houses. This ant is widely distributed over the State and has a fondness for sweets. 
This is no doubt the reason why it is attracted to houses. Out doors it may nest 
under stones, in wood, in galls, etc. Because of these varied nesting habits it is 
possible that lineolata maj’ nest in houses, but it is the writer's opinion that this is 
seldom, if ever, the case. 

Iridomyrmex analis Mayr, an ant closely related to the Argentine ant in general 
character and habits and often mistaken for this species, has been found to give 
trouble in houses. This seems to be exceptional rather than the rule. These 
ants are also fond of sweets like their near relative the Argentine ant. The two 
species can be readily distinguished from each other by the presence of a sweetish 
sickening odor given off by the workers of analis when crushed, while the workers of 
humilis have no perceptible odor. analis also has a much lighter colored abdomen 

than the Argentine ant, workers of the latter being of a uniform brownish coloration. 

Tetramorium xuineense Fabr. has been noticed to occur in one of the sea port 
towns of this State—Pascagoula. It is an imported species, having come from the 
Old World. In some towns in the United States it has assumed importance as a house 
infesting species. So far as the writer knows it has caused no trouble in Mississippi. 

Another imported species, Solenopsis geminata Fabr. subsp. rz^/ajerdon, has been 
recorded from Tupelo. This ant, which is also an Old World species is capable of 
becoming a house pest, although it has not been reported so from that town to date. 
A striking fact is that no other species seems to be present in the town where this ant 
occurs. It is quite possible that 5. geminata rufa has driven out the native ants, 

Camponotus caryac var. rasilis, a very striking red and black species that nests in 
trees, has been observed to infest one house this year. The workers showed a partic¬ 
ular fondness for sweets, infesting jam, sugar and syrup. 

M. R. vSmith 

Mississippi State Plant Board 

Sulphur Investigations. It is most gratifying to state that the Crop Protection 
Institute has succeeded in securing the cooperation of three sulphur companies— 
The Union Sulphur Company, The Freeport Sulphur Company and The Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Company—in providing for basic studies of both the entomological and 
phytopathological aspects of sulphur, each in relation to meteorological conditions. 
These companies have agreed to provide $7500 a year in addition to raw materials 
for a period of two years, the project to be administered by the Crop Protection In¬ 
stitute. It is expected that two or three research men will be located in existing 
laboratories, probably state experiment stations, under conditions which will permit 
of a thorough investigation of all the important factors, beginning with elemental 
sulphur and from this proceeding to compounds of sulphur. 

This is a gratifying start toward solving problems of vital importance. May it 
prove to be only the beginning of a series of studies directed toward developing more 
efficient insecticides and fungicides. 


E, P. Felt 
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The Circulation Agent, C. W. Collins, has been appointed and has 
started operations. There is only one wa^^ to make good with Mr. 
Collins, and that is turn subscriptions in his direction. He is endeavoring 
to secure the cooperation of all for our mutual benefit. Have you 
“registered?"’ 

The Toronto meeting must be regarded as an unusual occasion. It 
was an anniversary of our organization meeting. It was unique in there 
being sessions of the three national entomological societies of America, 
namely, the Entomological Society of Ontario, the Entomological 
Society of America and our own organization. These meetings brought 
together an unusually representative body of men—there were over 100 
in the group photograph reproduced in this issue. It was particularly 
gratifying that such pioneers as Bethune, Forbes, Comstock, Howard 
and Osborn could be present. This gathering is not likely to be du¬ 
plicated or eclipsed for many years. It was especially gratifpng that 
such a very high proportion of the Canadian entomologists were in 
attendance. The dinners to entomologists were not only pleasant but 
extremely desirable features. We need to cultivate that feeling of good 
fellowship and solidarity, if we are to do our best. The prevailing 
sentiment is T^ell expressed in the proceedings, reproduced on another 
page, at the general dinner. 

The attention of all contributors is called to the marked changes in 
reprint prices, the arrangement concerning the early publication of 
papers and the elimination of an arbitrary limit in length in case at 
least 100 reprints are ordered at full price rates. In interpreting the 
action of the Association at the Toronto meeting concerning the publi¬ 
cation of papers for which the author or institution with which he is 
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connected was willing to pay in case a number of reprints were supplied, 
it became necessary to change the rates for reprints. Heretofore they 
have been furnished at cost of printing and the Journal has frequently 
met financial loss and there has been considerable difficulty in handling 
the business in connection therewith. In order to avoid the misunder¬ 
standing and confusion likely to result from the establishment of two rates, 
it has been decided to adopt a flat rate, with a reduction to members. It 
will be noted that 50 folio reprints may be obtained at a verviow rate, 
but that the prices for all others are higher than heretofore. It is 
believed that most of the ihembers who desire reprints for wider 
circulation than the Journal affords will have little difficulty in securing 
them through the institutions with which they are connected. 


Current Notes 

% 

Professor Herbert Osborn is spending the winter in Mississippi. 

Mr. W. K. Makemson has been appointed extension entomologist and plant pathol¬ 
ogist at the Florida University and Station. 

According to Experiment Station Record, Professor G. M. Bentley, Associate 
Entomologist, was on July 1 transferred entirely to instruction wurk. 

The annual address of the Entomological Society of America was delivered at 
Toronto, December 28, by Dr. Seymour Hadwen on “Northern Oestridae.” 

Mr. O, C. McBride has been appointed assistant in entomology at the Missouri 
Agricultural Experiment Station, in place of S. R. McLane, resigned. 

Professor William Aforton Wheeler of the Bussey Insitution, Harvard University, 
was elected president of the American Society of Naturalists at the Toronto meeting. 

Mr. James Godkin has recentty been added to the staff of the North East Laborator}L 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. F. H. Worsinger, Jr., is now locally in charge of the Japanese beetle work, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. V. I, Safro, formerly of the Kentucky Tobacco Product Company, Louisville, 
Ky,, is now Vice-President of the Nicotine Production Corporation of Clarksville, 
Tenn. 

Professor C. R. Crosby, Extension Entomologist of Cornell University, addressed 
the annual meeting of the Connecticut Pomological Society at Hartford, on December 
14, 1921. 

According to Experiment Station Record, Mr. W. E. Jackson was appointed on 
September 15, Assistant Professor of Entomology at the Oklahoma College, vice 
Otis Wade, resigned. 

Dr. W, C. Cook, formerly of the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station is 
to be connected with the Montana Agricultural Experiment Station in charge of 
cut worm investigations. 

Professor G. H. Lamson of the Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Conn., 
gave an address on January 6, before the New Hampshire Poultry Association at 
Concord, N. H. 

A new laboratory has recently been built at Chambersburg, Pa., for the Bureau 
of Plant Industry of the Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture, and occupied 
September 1, 1921. 
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Mr. T. T. Haack, formerly of the Wisconsin Department of Agriculture is now in 
charge of the North East Laboratory", Bureau of Plant Industry", Pennsy-lvania De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. 

Professor H. A. Gossard, entomologist of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
recently spent a week of his vacation in Florida, where he w-as formerly" entomologist 
of the Station, 

Professor S. Mokrzicki, formerly" entomologist of the Taurida Zemstvo in Simforo- 
pol, Russia, and more recently" State Entomologist in Bulgaria, has been appointed 
Professor in the .Agricultural High School, Warsaw, Poland. 

At the entomologists dinner held at Prince George Hotel, Toronto, December 30, 
117 were present. The speakers were Dr. L. O. Howard, Professor J. H. Comstock, 
Professor Herbert Osborn and Professor Lawson Caesar. 

Llr. James B. Palmer has been appointed instructor in Extension Entomology" in 
the New York State College of Agriculture, to succeed LI. D. Leonard, who has 
taken a position with the Bowker Insecticide Company". 

Dr. W. S, Regan, Assistant Professor of Entomology, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, has accepted a position in the Department of Entomology", Montana State 
College, w"here he will devote half his time to teaching and half to fruit insect inves¬ 
tigations. 

According to Science Dr. E, D. Ball has been appointed by" Secretary Wallace as the 
representative of the U. S, Department of Agriculture on the research information 
service of the National Research Council, to take the place of Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, 
resigned. 

Dr. L. O. Howard gave the address of the retiring president of the American 
Association for the Advancement, of Science on Tuesday" evening, December 27, 
at the Toronto meeting. His subject was (a) “On Some Presidential Addresses:” 
(b) “The War Against the Insects, ” and w’as printed in Science for December 30,1921. 

On account of the severe illness of Professor Robert Newstead, the cooperative 
investigations on mite-infested wheat, carried on by the Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, the Grain Research Laboratory", Winnipeg, and Mr. E. H. Strickland of the 
Stored Pests Investigations of the Entomological Branch, Canadian Department 
of Agriculture, have been temporarily discontinued. 

Dr. L. O. How"ard gave the first lecture in a course of popular scientific lectures 
before the Royal Canadian Institute at Toronto, October 29, 1921. His subject 
was “Some Aspects of Economic Entomology.” It is expected that the other lectures 
in this course will be given during the winter by" scientific men from the United 
States. 

Science is authority for the announcement that a movement has been started to 
raise a fund of $2,000,000.00 to establish a medical school as a memorial to Major 
General William C. Gorgas. The present plan is that the fund be contributed by the 
nation and that the school be situated in Tuscaloosa, Ala., where General Gorgas 
lived as a boy. Dr. Seale Harris of Birmingham, Ala., is Chairman of the National 
Committee. 

The following transfers in the U. S. Bureau of Entomology" have been announced: 
j Waugh, Mexican bean beetle control to plant quarantine inspector, Federal 
Horticultural Board; P.. R, White, Mexican bean beetle investigations to sweet 
potato weevil investigations, at Gulfport, Miss.; John B. GiU, in charge of laboratory, 
pecan insect investigations, Brownwood, Texas, to Aberdeen, N.. C., to investigate 
plum curcuHo and other peach insects; A. I. Pabis will have charge of laboratory 
at Brownwood, Texas. 
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The following resignations have been reported from the U.S. Bureau of Ff titomology; 
A. D. Borden in charge of laboratory, Alhambra, Calif., to accept a position as eii- 
tfjmologist and manager of a local insecticide company. The laborator>' has been 
closed. George H. Rea, Extension vSpecialist in Apicnltnre for New York, to accept 
similar p<.)sition with the Pennsylvania Dejiartment e)f Agriculture; E. S. Prevost, 
to accept a state appointment wherein he will continue teaching and e.xtension work 
in apiculture at Clemson College, S. C. 

According to Ihitomological News , a zoological expedition to Brazil was organized 
at the Museum of Zoology, University of Michigan, through the interest and support 
of l\Ir. E. B. Williamson, Honorary Curator of Odonata. The members of the ex¬ 
pedition are Air. Jesse H. Williamson and Capt. John Strohm, U. S. A., who planned 
to leave New YVjrk on December 15, 1921 to be gone about eight months. Particular 
attention will be given to Odonata, but insects of all orders will Idc collected and much 
attention will be devoted to the spiders, shells, reptiles and amphibians. 

According to Science^ the Heckscher Research Foundation for the support of in¬ 
vestigation at Cornell University has made grants for entomological work as follows:— 
to Professor j. C. Bradley, $700.00 (and $450.00 supplementary) to cover cost of 
preparing illustrations and completing manuscript eml)odying investigations of the 
wing venation of^Hymenoptera; to Professor J. G. Needham and Dr. P. W. Claassen, 
$500.00 for preparing a monograph on the Plecoptera of North iVmerica; to Professor 
C. R. Crosby, $700.00 for drawings of the genitalia of a groiip of spiders, the Liny- 
jihiidae, to he used in devising a natural system of classification of the species and to 
determitic the limits of the genera and their affinities. 

Mr. E. S. Tucker of the U. S. Bureau of Entomology and recently engaged in the 
study of cotton insects, died at Tallulah, La., December 10, 1921, aged 54 years. 
Mr. Tucker received his scientific training at the University of Kansas under the 
tutelage of F. H. Snow, V. L. Kellogg and S. J. Hunter. At various times he served 
appointments iinder the University of Kansas, the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, the Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station and the United States De~ 
I^artment of Agriculture. His entire writings comprise a list of 118 papers published 
in variou s places. He was a charter member of the Entomological Society of America, 
a member of the Kansas Academy of Science and of the American Association of 
Economic Entomologists. 

The annual meeting of the Crop Protection Institute was held at the Seneca Hotel, 
Rochester, N. Y., January 12,1922 at two P. AI, Professor W. C. O'Kane was elected 
Chairman, Paul Aloore, Secretary and G. R. Cushman, Treasurer, for the coming 
year. A dinner was held at the Chamber of Commerce at 6:80 P. Af. in wJaicli scien¬ 
tists, manufacturers and fruit growers joined, 123 in number. The speakers were Mr. 
H. E. Howe, Professor W. C. O'Kane, Professor L. R, Jones, Dr. R. W. Thatcher, 
Air. G. R. Cushman, Dr, A. L. Quaintance and Professor P. J, Parrott. Other 
entomologists present were: Dr. E. P. Felt, J. G. Sanders, Professor C. R. Crosby, 
AX. D Leonard, Dr. W. E. Britton, G. E. Sanders, F. Z, Hartzell, Hugh Glasgow, 
Fred Johnson, B. D. Van Buren, J. T. Haack, J. F. Palmer and G. H. AIcLeod. Alany 
of these men were in Rochester to attend the meeting of the New York State Fruit 
Growers Association held on Januarj" 11, 12 and 13. Mr. H. E. Hodgkiss was re¬ 
ported as being present on Januaiy’ 11. 

At the Toronto meeting, the Entomological Society of America elected officers 
for 1922, as follows:—President, Arthur Gibson, Dominion Entomologist, Ottawa, 
Canada; First Vice-President, Dr. W. A. Riley, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Minn; Second Vice-President, Professor R. A. Cooley, University of Montana, 
Bozeman, Mont.; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr, C. L. Metcalf, University of Illinois, 
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XJrbana, Illinois; Additional IMembers of the Executive Committee, Dr. J. M. Al¬ 
drich, United States National Museum, Washington, D, C.; Mr. William T. Davis, 
New Brighton, N. Y; Dr. E. AI. Walker, University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario; 
Dr. O. A. Johannsen, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Managing Editor of the 
Annals, Dr. Herbert Osborn, .Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; Editorial 
Board, Dr. W. S. Marshall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; Dr. Vernon 
L. Kellogg, National Research Council, Washington, D. C.; Dr. F. E. Lutz, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York; Dr. William M. Wheeler, Bussey Institu¬ 
tion, Boston 30, Mass.; Dr. E. M. Walker, University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario; 
Dr. S. A. Forbes, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; Dr. A, D. Hopkins, Bureau of 
Entomology, Washington, D. C.; Prof. A. L. Lovett, Oregon'Agricultural College, 
Corvallis, Ore.; Dr. Frederick C. Muir, H, S. P. A. Experiment Station, Hawaii; 
Assistant Managing Editor, Dr. C. H. Kennedy, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Apiculture 

Mr. G. B. Gooderham has been appointed Dominion Apiarist as syccessor to the 
late F, W. L. Sladen. 

The meeting of the American Honey Producers' League was announced to be held 
at Salt Lake City, January 30 and 31. 

The North Carolina State Beekeepers’ Association planned to hold its winter 
meeting at the State College, Raleigh, January 18 and 19. 

Mr. O. A. Sippel formerly of the apiary division of the Ontario Agricultural College, 
has recently accepted an appointment as instructor in beekeeping at the Montana 
State College. 

The meeting of the Oregon State Beekeepers’ Association is scheduled to be held 
at Pendleton, Ore., January 26-27, 1922. Mr. H. A. Scullen, Corvallis, is the Secre- 
tar>L 

The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State Beekeepers' Association has been 
arranged for January 24 and 25. at the time of the Pennsylvania State Farm Products 
Show at Harrisburg. 

The meeting of the South Dakota State Beekeepers' Association was held at 
Alitchell, S. D., February 13-14, 1922. Mr. J. C. Tjaden, Vermillion, S. D., is the 
Secretaiyn 

Mr. A. E. Lundie, an entomologist frdm South Africa, is visiting the United States, 
and is at present taking some research work at the Bee-Culture laboratory, U. S. 
Bureau of Entomology, to supplement the work in beekeeping which he is carrying 
on at Cornell University. 

A fund is being collected from the beekeeping friends of the late Doctor C. C. Miller, 
the income from which will be used to establish a permanent library" of apiculture, 
to be placed in the care of one of our leading educational institutions. Contributions 
of books and journals from individuals are welcome, as well as contributions of money 
from both individuals and associations. The committee in charge of the matter 
consists of C. P. Dadant, Hamilton, Ilk, E. R- Root, Medina, Ohio, E. F. Phillips, 
Washington, D. C., E. G. LeStourgeon, San Antonio, Texas, and B. F. Kindig, 
East Lansing, Mich, 
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Nests containing from three to six living larvae of the White Tree Pier id ^ Aporia 
cra-taegi L., were intercepted Federal Inspector Joby A. IvIcCutchin i.ii shipnients 
of fruit and rose stocks arriving at New York from Angers, France. Idtcratiire fails 
to record this insect as being established in the United vStates; and, to prevent 
the introduction of this pest, the Chairman of tlie Federal Iiorticultural Board, has 
advised the Government Entomologist of France that plant material forvvardcf! under 
French certificate must be free from the nests of this insect, as well as other pesi;s* 

The White Tree Picrid is reported to be a general feeder in Europe, injuring tlie 
foliage of fruit and wild rosaceous plants, as well as shade trees, including oak, 
mountain ash, willow, etc. It lias from time to time been reported as occuriiig in 
Russia, Roumania, Sweden, Germany, England, vSpain, France, etc. Records 
of the Federal Horticultural Board indicate that some sixty~two nests of this inse-ct 
were intercepted on fruit and rose stocks arriving from Franco in. 1021. The nest of 
White Tree Pierid is suspended from the infested twig by a silken thread, and this 
characteristic, as well as its size, will readily distinguish it from the nest of the Brown 
Tail Moth (see plate 3). 

The Sorrel Cutworm, Acronycta nimicis L., was collected by H, J. vSpeaker, Ohio 
State Inspector, January 11, 1922,_ on Manetti rose stocks arriving from Angers, 
France. This cutworm has been intercepted on several occasions in yeai\s past, 
and an effort should be made by all inspectors to prevent its entry and establishment 
in the United States. 

Manetti ro^ stocks from England and Holland have been found to be infested with 
Emphytus cinctus L. by Herbert P. Seifert of Illinois, and the same insect has also 
been taken by Q. S. Lowry of Massachusetts on stock arriving from France. 

Sweet potatoes from Haiti in ship's stores of a vessel arriving at Philadelphia, were 
upon inspection, found to be infested with Cylas formicaruis Fab. by Federal Inspector 
C. A. Davis. These tubers from Barbados were also found infested with Euscepes 
batatae Waterhouse in a vessel arriving at New York by Federal Inspector E. Kostal 

It is reported that a shipment of potatoes from Blackfoot, Idaho, which arrived 
at San Diego, California, was found upon inspection by a Plant Quarantine Inspector 
of the California Department of Arriculture to contain the Alfalfa Weevil. This 
was also found in alfalfa hay used for food in two cars containing race horses which 
were being shipped to Tia Juana. 

In order to prevent the entry and establishment of the Mexican Cotton Boil 
Weevil in the state of Arizona, the Arizona Commission of Agriculture has authorized 
the placing of inspectors on the highways entering that state. The timeliness of this 
action was soon evident, since the Mexican Boll Weevil was found in a small collection 
of short staple cotton seed which was taken from an auto tourist shortly after the 
inspectors were placed on the roads. 

On account of the possibility of introducing into the mainland subterranean or 
soil infesting insects, the Federal Horticultural Board has announced a public hearing 
to be held in Washington, March 7, for the purpose of considering the advisability 
of proMbiting the entry of sand, soil, or earth from the territories of Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. 


Plants for distribution at the Plant Introduction Gardens of the Department of 
Agriculture looted at Savannah, Georgia, Brooksville, and Miami, Florida, were 
inspected by Messrs. H, L, Sanford and J. A, Stevenson; those at Chico, California 

we inspected by Messrs. W. S Fields and T. D. Urbahns; and those at Bellingham 

Washington, by Mr. A. G. Webb. 


Ts fo'^een-car fumigation house at Nogales, Arizona, which was erected by the 
Federal Horticultural Board, was completed early in the Fall and put into operation 
on Deceml^r 1. At the present time, there are four Federal inspectors located at 
Nogales. The work at the port is in close cooperation with the Customs and Immi¬ 
gration Services, as well as the State Entomologist in Arizona. There were 19,977 
cars fumigated on the Mexican Border from July 1 to December 31, 1921 inclusive, 
m contrast with 15,490 fumigated during the preceding fiscal year. 

Ppfpsormvis Lumsden, formerly professor of floriculture at the New Hampshire 
Agncuitural College, and subsequently assistant professor of floriculture at C&mell 
Umversity, has been appointed as horticulturist for the Federal Horticultural Board, 
and assigned to the Foreign Plant Quarantine Service. 
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American Association of Economic Entomologists—Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Thirty-Fourth Annual Meeting. 

( Continued) 

Section on Apiculture , 

Thursday, December 2Q, J921, 8 p. m. 

No discussion was submitted and the papers are published as listed. Ed. 

ESSENTIALS OF APIARY PRACTICE AND MANAGEMENT 

By Moeley Pettit, First Ontario Provincial Apiarist^ no%v Commercial Beekeeper^ 

Georgetoiim, Ont. 

Beekeeping has to do with enduring colonies of short-lived insects. 
The colony, not the individual is the unit. Bees cannot be harnessed 
or trained like animals. Only inlierited characteristics may be altered 
slightly by breeding. Their labor which is useful to man is performed 
primarily for the benefit of the colony; man appropriates the surplus. 
Apiar}^ practice consists in so controlling the economy of the hive as 
to increase this surplus to - a maximum.. Altho bees are not harnessed 
or trained, the key word to successful practice is “Control.” It is 
well established in beekeeping literature that strong colonies during 
the w^hole period of the honey flow are of the utmost importance. In 
. recent years the W'illingness to wmrk of these strong colonies has been 
equalty stressed. Successful apiary practice secures the maximum sur¬ 
plus production of honey b}^ controlling the condition of ever>^ colony, 
so that it has a maximum surplus population of vigorous wdlHng workers 
during the whole period of the honey flaw. 

The year in the apiary is divided into Active and Inactive seasons. 
The fonner may be subdimded into preparation time and surplus- 
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storing time. One shades of! into the other according to seasonal and 
colony conditions, The length of the inactive season depends on a number 
of conditions more or less under control. It is the aim of apiary practice 
to prolong the inactive season until activity will be of value, and especial¬ 
ly to maintain rest at times when activity would be an actual menace 
to the well-being of the colony. When the time for profitable activity 
arrives it is the aim of apiary practice to encourage population increase 
to the utmost during the preparation time, then to maintain working 
morale and discourage the tendency to divide up the working force by 
swaiming. If at the end of the active season the colony is in the best 
condition for the period of rest the beekeeper has done his full duty by 
his charge. The care of the surplus stores appropriated by the beekeeper 
is another matter. 

The desirable characteristics sought in breeding honey bees are these: 
vigor, especially for honey gathering, but including resistance to cold or 
disease, quietness of nerves for good wintering and the comfort of the 
beekeeper in manipulations, contentment under conditions which tend 
to cause swarming, and length of life of the individual. The obstacle 
in the way of exact selection is the difficulty of controlling mating. 
For all practical purposes this is largely overcome by the use of good combs 
bringing drone production under control, and by mating the queens 
in fairly large apiaries where selection is constantly practised and best 
colonies allowed to produce drones freely. 

The control of the colony in the Inactive Season is commonly called 
'‘wintering,” and is discussed and analyzed copiously in all bee litera- 
tuie. The essential factors are three: the colony, the stores, and the 
shelter. The colony should consist of an ample number of individuals 
having a maximum supply of vitality, and having quiet nerves. The 
stores should consist of an ample supply of food containing a minunmn 
of matter which the bee is unable to digest and assimilate. Since natural 
stores are A^ery A^ariable in this respect, the control of food quality is 
of the utmost importance. The Avriter has long contended that for 
a Northern Avinter every colony should be fed largely on sugar syrup 
after natural storing has ceased, and this point is coming to be generally 
conceded. He would venture now to go a step further and ask if the 
same, procedure might not reduce colony activity when it is desirable to 
have actmty suspended in warmer climates. By “shelter” is meant 
both the hive and its insulation from cold and protection from winds. 
The value of both packing and wind screens is undisputed; but the 
method of disposal of cluster moisture may be disaissed. As a safe 
arrangement for a long cold winter the writer has found upward absorp- 
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tion the best method. This is provided by placing several layers of 
newspaper directly over the cluster and separated from it by a porous 
cloth to keep the bees from gnawing the paper. Upon the paper is a 
heavy layer of packing material kept dry by ventilation in the roof 
of the outer case. Any cluster moisture which may condense on the 
paper passes freely upward b}^ absorption, but heated air does not 
readily escape as it does in ordinary systems of upward ventilation. 
This gives upward absorption insuring dryness with a minimum of up¬ 
ward ventilation and corresponding loss of heat. 

The preparation part of the Active Season is devoted to rearing an 
abundant supply of workers. The essentials of management here are 
to insure a surplus of food, both honey and pollen, protection from cold 
as in winter, and plenty of worker comb space for hrood. A queen 
moves upward into la^dng space more readily than downward, yet she 
hesitates to pass over sealed honey to this space. Using this principle 
we find it pays to winter in a Langstroth broodchamber"^with shallow 
super for stores. Early in the preparation period a second Langstroth 
broodchamber of dark worker combs is placed between the brood and the 
stores. This is only given to colonies which are ready for it and the 
queen occupies it at once, spreading out great sheets of eggs which the 
winter packing enables the colony to protect. Dark combs with un¬ 
stretched cells acceptable to the queen especially next the top bar are 
preferred for breeding purposes. It is notable that even for storing 
honey, bees prefer dark combs, and much more so for brood. Every 
such preference should be recognized where possible. At the end of this 
period the brood chamber is reduced to one story again. 

During the surplus storing period the beekeeper's duty is to prevent 
or control the swarming impulse, and failing that to prevent swarming, 
without allowing the working morale to be lowered. This calls for rather 
close stipeiwision of colony conditions by someone with expert judgment. 
Entrance diagnosis is dangerous as it only reports lowered morale in¬ 
stead of forecasting it. One must watch internal conditions to prevent 
loss of working vigor. If absolute uniformity of stock and rate of 
development could be secured by breeding, treatment suitable for a 
wh6le apiaiy could be decided by examining a few hives. But not 
many apiaries have been brought to that state of perfection. In 
most apiaries it is profitable to see internal broodchamber and super 
conditions at regular intervals of time. The appearance of a colony 
in prime working condition is well defined:—Plenty oi eggs and brood 
in all stages and no queen-cells, plenty of bees of all ages and no loafing, 
room for the queen to continue brood-nest development, and ample 
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super space for storage of honey in combs next above the broodchamber. 

The swarming impulse usually appears when the queen begins to 
lag or the hive becomes uncomfortable through crowding or overheating. 
There is a difference which the queen record will show between queen 
resting and queen failing. The failing queen should be replaced at once 
with a young one. The resting queen, if her rest causes swanning im¬ 
pulse ma}" be caged or placed in a nucleus for a time and the colony 
given a laying queen after it has had time to build cells and cap its brood. 
Except for special breeding purposes a queen which has had a journey 
through the mails should never be used; her remaining vitalitr* is of 
too uncertain quantity. To allow' the least slackening of storing 
zeal in any colony through crow'ding or any other preventable cause not 
only produces a temporaio- loss of surplus but lowers the w'orking 
morale for the rest of the season. Contraiy^ to prevalent teaching, the 
w^riter is fiixnly convinced that it is profitable for the commerical bee¬ 
keeper to thoroughly examine ever\^ colony at least once in ten days 
during the storing period and give only such treatment as he finds each 
one needs, in preference to giving more radical treatment with the hope 
that it will produce a high state of colony m.orale during the remainder 
of the season. A com.parison of results obtained from, over five hundred 
colonies with the crops of larger beekeepers in similar localities bears 
out this conclusion. 

With health}’ colonies brought up to the storing season in the best of 
condition, maximum, crops of honey are only secured by careful atten¬ 
tion to the details of keeping up the highest morale or working zeal of 
ever}’ colony. As the key w^ord of apiarv' practice is “Control,” the ke}’ 
W'ord of colony morale is ‘ 'Contentment. ’ ’ This is m.aintained by reducing 
inteiierence with normal colony conditions to a miniimm, yet making 
that mininuma of interference in the case of each colony of the exact 
nature and at the precise time that wall do the most good. 

The writer does not claim much if any originality in the ideas pre¬ 
sented in this paper. No attempt has been made to exhaustively tabu¬ 
late essentials of apiaiy practice. The purpose is only to call attention 
to some of the most important ones w^hicli may not be receiving as much 
attention in beekeeping literature as their value 'warrants. 
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THE CORRELATION BETWEEN SOME PHYSICAL CHARACTERS 
OF THE BEE AND ITS HONEY-STORING ABILITIES^ 

By J. H. Merrill, Apiarist, Kansas State Agricultural Experiment Station 

It has long been known that some colonies in a beeyard exceed others 
in the amotint of honey they store. As a remedy for this condition, 
it has been urged to have all the colonies strong before the honey flow 
begins and to have them as nearly the same strength as possible. Yet, 
even when this advice has been followed, bees of the same race, raised 
from queens of the same age and strain, differ in the amount of honey 
that they store. In an attempt to learn why these facts exist, the 
following experiment is being conducted at this station. 

During the summer of 1920, four colonies of bees, numbered 5, 6, 7, 
and S respectively, were selected to be used for this experiment. In 
1921, the number of colonies used was increased to six and numbered 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. During both years the colonies select^ were nearly 
equal in strength, the queens used were of the same age, and raised 
by the same breeder. Throughout both summers the same manipula¬ 
tions were made with each colony. 

At the beginning of the summer the exact number of bees, the amount 
of honey in each hive, and the amount of brood were determined by a 
system of Weighing. In July, 1921, a mid-season weighing was made 
before the main hone 3 ^ flow ended. In the fall of the year another 
weighing was made to ascertain the total amount of honey that had 
been stored in each colony during the season. 

Collections were made daity of ten bees returning to each hive, and 
when possible a second collection was made during the day. These 
bees were then taken to the laboratory where the tongue (glossa) of 
each was measured, the amount of nectar in its stomach was weighed 
to determine its carrying capacity, and then the weight of the bee, 
together with its empty honey stomach and tongue was determined. 
During 1920, bees filled with nectar returning from the field were col¬ 
lected, and the nectar was weighed. Since nectar from different plants 
varies in specific gravity, it was decided in 1921 to allow the bees to di¬ 
gest the nectar which they had brought in, and then feed them with a 
sweetened solution of standard strength. During the summer of 1920, 
2880, bees were examined and the results recorded. It was found that 


^Contribution No. 74, from the Entomological Laboratory, Kansas State AgricuL 
tttral College. This paper embodies some of the results obtained in the prosecution 
of project No. 126 of the Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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there was a distinct correlation between certain physical characters of 
the bee and the amount of honey stored. This is shown in the follow¬ 
ing table. 

Table I.—Comparison op Some Physical Characters and 
THE Total Amount of Honey Stored During 1920 


Hive number 

5 

6 

7 

s 

No. of bees 

4th 

2d 

1st 

3d, 

in spring 

12.500 

19.375 

20.000 

18,750 

Length of 

4th 

2d 

1st 

3d 

tongue 

Weight of bee 

3d 

2d 

1st 

4th 

Carrying 

capacity 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

Total honey 
stored in 

3d 

1st 

2d 

4th 

pounds 

61M 

1165^ 

7434 

53^^ 

Some of the significant facts brought out by this 

table are: 

First, 


the bees which have the longest tongues, the largest bodies, and the 
greatest canying capacity are also the ones which form the strongest 
colonies in thg spring. This fact will be emphasized when the results 
of 1921 are examined. It will be noticed that the colonies possessing 
the longest tongues, greatest bodies and largest carrying capacity exceed 
in the total amount of honey stored. 

Colony No. 6, which ranked second in number of bees in the spring, 
second in length of tongue, and second in ^veight of bee, ranked first 
in the total amount of honey stored. Colony No. 7 ranked first, al¬ 
though it W'as approximately equal to colony No. 6 in the number of 
bees in the spring; was first in length of tongue, first in weight of bee, 
but was second in its canying capacity and was second in the total 
amount of honey stored. 

The following table shows the same results for 1921. 

Table II. —Comparison of the Carrying Capacity 
and Storing Ability 


Hive number 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Total honey 

4th 

6th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

5th 

produced in 
pounds 


1634 

liOM 

82K 

68% 

43 

Carrying 

capacity 

4th 

5th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

6th 

m mg. 

19.69 

18.67 

21,63 

20.05 

19.89 

18.64 


The above table shows a comparison of the total amount of honey 
stored in each hive and the average carrying capacity of the bees in 
those hives. The relative rank is indicated by the figures placed 
above the results. The colonies whose bees had the largest individual 
carrying capacity are the ones which stored the greatest amount of 
honey, and for the four highest there appears to be a direct correlation 
between the carrying capacity and the total amount of honey stored 
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during the entire season. The results of the 1921 season confirm those 
obtained in 1920, since the colonies which ranked first, second, third 
and fourth in carrying capacity also ranked first, second, third and 
fourth in the amount of honey produced. In 1920, the colonies that 
ranked first and second in the individual carr^^ing capacity, also ranked 
first and second in the total amount of honey stored. 

As the season of 1921 was the second during which this experiment 
has been conducted, naturally more data "were collected than during 
the first year. The following table summarizes some of the most 
striking results obtained during the second year of this work. 

Table III.— Comparison of Some Physical Characters and Amount of 
Honey Stored During 1921 


Hive number 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

No. bees in 

5th 

3d 

1st 

4th 

2d 

6th 

hive June 15 

23,740 

35,625 

42,500 

25,000 

40,000 

17,500 

Honey stored 
between Juno 

3d 

5th 

1st 

4th 

2d 

6th 

15 &: July 15, 

62H 

29M 

85^ 

BoVs 

79 

24K 

in pounds 

Average length 
of tongue 

6th 

3d 

1st 

4th 

2d 

5th 

in mm. 

3.57 

3.62 

3.86 

3.61 

3.84 

3.59 

Average -weight 

5th 

3d 

1st 

4th 

2d 

6th 

of bee in mg. 

82.1 

86.1 

93.6 

84.6 

86.5 

70.6 

Carrying 

4th 

5th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

6th 

capacity in mg. 

19.59 

18.67 

21.63 

20.05 

19.89 

18.64 

Total honey 
produced in 

4th 

6th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

5th 

pounds 

56M 

16K 

119K 

82 


43 


These hives were kept on platform scales throughout the season, 
and a record w^as made of the daily changes in weight, which indicated 
whether or not nectar was being brought into the hives. These records 
show that the main honey flow- stopped on Juty 28, or 13 days after the 
mid-season weighing W'as made. Some very interesting facts were 
brought out by a study of the data, comparing the length of tongue, 
the weight of the bee, the number of bees w^hich were in the hive on 
June 15, and the amount of honey stored during the heaviest part of 
the honey flow. Hive No. 3 was first in all of these respects; hive 
No. 5 was second, and hive No. 4 was fourth. Hive No. 2, which 
was third in number of bees on June 15th and third in length of tongue 
and the weight of the individual bee, drops to fifth place in its carr^dng 
capacity and also to fifth place in amount of honey stored between June 
15 and July 15, and was sixth in rank in the total amount of hoiiey 
produced for the season. Colony No. 2 and colony No. 6 were practical¬ 
ly equal in carrying capacity and ranked sixth and fifth respectively 
in the total amount of honey produced. Colony No. 1, which was 
fifth in the number of bees, sixth in the length of the tongue, and fifth 
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ill average weight, rose to fourth in carr^rhng capacity, and stored the 
third largest amount of honey between June 15 and • July 15 , but 
was fourth in the total hone^^ produced, which rank coiTesponded with 
its canying capacity. Colonj^ No. 3 exceeded all others in all of the 
factors here considered, and stored by far the largest aiiiount of honey 
during the season. Colony No. 4 was fourth in the number of bees, 
fourth in the amount of honey stored between June 15 and July 15, 
and fourth in the length of tongue, fourth in the weight of the bee, but 
rose to second ranlc in carrying capacity and total honey produced. 
Colony No. 5 was second in number of bees, second in honey stored be¬ 
tween June 15 and July 15, second in length of tongue, almost 
equalling colony No. 3, which ranked first in this respect; was second 
in the weight of the bee, but had a slightly smaller canying aipacity 
than colony No. 4 which ranked second in carrjdng capacity and total 
honey produced, and colony No. 5 ranked third in both of these re¬ 
spects. Colon^^ No. 0 ranked sixth in every feature, except in the 
length of tongue and total honey produced. Its tongue length and 
carrying capacity were very nearly equal to that of colony No. 2, which 
ranked fifth in total .honey produced. 

These results seemed to indicate that the bees which have the longest 
tongues, largest bodies and greatest carydng capacities exceed, in the 
total amount of honey stored, those possessing these factors in a lesser 
degree. While there seems to be a direct relation between the length 
of tongue, the size of the bee when the carrying capacity is either equal 
or about equal, and the total amount of honey stored, yet a study of 
colony No. 1 would indicate that if it were deficient in the size of tongue 
and the size of bee, this disadvantage would be offset by the advantage 
of a larger carrjdng capacity, because, as previously mentioned, colony 
No. 1 ranked sixth in the length of tongue and fifth in size of bee, but 
in its carrydng capacity it very nearly equalled colony No. 5 which ranked 
third in carrying capacity, and on July 15 colony No. 1 ranked 
third in the amount of honey stored, and at the end of the season ranked 
fourth in total honey produced. This is again shown in a study of colony 
No. 4 which ranlced fourth in length of tongue and weight of bee, but 
second in canydng capacity and total amount of honey stored. 

During both 1920 and 1921, those colonies whose bees possessed the 
longest tongues and had the greatest size or carrying capacity, were 
also strongest in the number of bees. This may be due to the fact that 
the length of the bee’s life depends upon how rapidly its energy is 
expended. If the bees possessing the longest tongues, the largest 
size, and the greatest carrying capacities expend less energy to bring in 
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nectar, this may account for the fact that the bees in these colonies 
have longer lives and consequently are found in greater numbers. 

In 1921, over 3000 bees were examined to determine the length of 
tongue, the individual carrying capacity, and the size of each bee. 
The data secured was arranged in frequency distributions and the co- 
efhcient of variability was determined from these distributions. This 
represented the probable variability of the gi'oup expressed on the per¬ 
centage basis. The coefficient of variability in the size of the carrying 
capacity was larger than either of the other two characters. Consequent¬ 
ly, in order to determine the number of individuals necessary to be 
examined to anive at a definite conclusion, these figures will be based 
on the coefficient of variability for the carrying capacity. If ten per¬ 
cent is used as the difference to be measured, then the number of in¬ 
dividuals required would be 32. In order to further safeguard these 
measurements, it seems advisable to examine 40 bees from each colony, 
as it appears that this number would be sufficient to be Jairly represen¬ 
tative and to give data accurately sufficient to form a definite conclusion. 

Summary 

A study of the data obtained in this experiment both in 1920 and 1921 
indicates, first that there is a distinct correlation between the length 
of tongue, can'ying capacity , of the bee, and the amount of honey stored 
during the season; Second, that there is a distinct relation between the 
number of bees found in the colony in the spring and the size of the 
above named physical characters. Third, it is very strongly indicated 
that while it would be distinctly advantageous to a bee to excel in all 
three of its physical characters, yet if it is deficient in any of these char¬ 
acters, the disadvantage may be overcome if it possesses one of the 
other characters to a greater degree. Since the probable error for the 
coefficient of variability of each of these physical characters has been 
computed, it will be necessary to examine 40 bees from any colony 
in order to determine which colony of bees in a beeyard should be the 
best producer. As this examination can be made early in the spring, 
it will enable queen breeders to save one year’s time in selecting the 
colony which they are going to choose for the best producing quality. 

TIME AND LABOR FACTORS INVOLVED IN GATHERING 
POLLEN AND NECTAR 

By Wallace Park, Chief in Apiculture^ Ima Experiment Station 

Time Factors 

Individual bees were marked and records kept of the time of de¬ 
parture and return of each marked bee. Observations began early each 
morning and continued without interruption until the bees ceased 
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flying at night. During most of the time there were two observers, 
so that the chances for a marked bee to pass unnoticed were reduced 
to a minimum. Only full strength colonies were used in securing data. 

Nectar Gathering 

Since honeyflow and weather conditions have such a direct influence 
upon the gathering of nectar, the time records secured under any given 
set of conditions are not likely to be duplicated except under similar 
conditions. During the period of obseiwation in 1920, average 
colonies stored about five pounds per day from white sweet clover, 
Melilotus alba, while in 1921, average colonies gained only a little over 
one pound per day from the same source. Weather conditions were 
highly favorable for honey production in the foimer instance but were 
only fair in the latter. Summarizing, it may be said that one set of 
data was secured under very favorable conditions, whereas, the other 
was obtained under conditions which were from mediocre to poor. The 
data for field trips, hive stays and round trips have been plotted as fre¬ 
quency curves in which the records obtained under favorable and un¬ 
favorable conditions are compared. 



Pig. 3. Showing the frequency distribution of time records made by nectar carriers 
under favorable and unfavorable honeyflow conditions. A, Field trip records. B,. 
Hive stay records. 


Of the records obtained for field trips made by nectar carriers in 1920, 
31 percent fell within the 21-30 minute class, as shown in Fig. 3, A. 
About 68 percent fell between 10 and 40 minutes, and 95 percent occupied 
less than 1 hour. The mean time was about 34 minutes but the modal 
or most frequent interval spent in the field was 26.8 minutes. 

^Modal values have been determined by use of W. I. King’s formula given in his 
“Elements of Statistical Method,” p. 124. 
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In 1921, only 19 percent of the field trip records fell within the 41-50 
minute class in which the peak of the curve appeared. About 48 
percent fell between 30 and 60 minutes, and 76 percent were completed 
within 1 hour. The mean time for field trips was 49 minutes but the 
modal interval was 45 minutes. 

As shown in Fig. 3, B, the 3 and 4 minute records of hive stays 
nectar carriers comprised nearly 40 percent of the total number recorded 
in 1920. Over 75 percent were completed within 10 minutes. The 
average time for all hive stays was 11.6 minutes but the figure is not 
very significant owing to the markedly skew form of the cur\^e. The 
modal or most frequent interval spent in the hive between field trips was 
3.9 minutes. 

In 1921, the records of hive sta 3 -s were more widety scattered than in 
the preceding ^^ear. The peak of the curve fell within the 5-6 minute 
period wdiich included onty about 23 percent of the records; but nearh^ 
68 percent were completed in 10 minutes or less. The mean time 
•was about 16 minutes w^hile the modal interval was 5.5 minutes. 



Fig. 4. Showing the frequency distribution of time records for round trips made 
by nectar carriers under favorable and unfavorable honeyfiow conditions. 

Nearly 25 percent of the round trips recorded for 1920 fell within 
the 31-40 minute period as shown in Fig. 4. Just 66 percent occupied 
between 20 and 50 minutes each, and 90 percent were completed in less 
than IK hours. The mean time was 45 minutes, whereas, the modal 
or most frequent time was only 35 minutes. 
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Ill 1921, about 21 percent of the recorded round trips belonged in the 
41-50 minute class. Scarcely 50 percent fell between 20 and 50 minutes 
and oiih^ SO percent were completed in less than 1J4 hours. The mean 
time was 63 minutes but the modal time was 46 minutes. 

The maximum number of trips recorded in one day for a nectar carrier 
was 24 in 1920 and 17 in 1921. The average number of trips per day 
was found to be 13 in 1920 while in 1921 the average was only 7 per 
day. If the mean time for round trips for each year be multiplied 
by the average number of trips per day for the same year, we arrive 
at an approximation to the average time per day spent in nectar gathering. 
This gives about hours for field work in 1920 and about lyi hours 
for 1921. 

Pollen Gathering 

Time records for field trips, hive stays and round trips by bees gather¬ 
ing pollen from com were secured in 1920 and again in 1921. The 
weather conditions in both instances were favorable enough for the 
production of pollen by the plant and for field work on the part of the 
bees. But in 1920, the data were taken at times when there was an 
abundance of com in bloom, whereas, in 1921, the main period of bloom 
had passed before the records were obtained. We have, then, as for 
nectar carriers, one set of data secured under favorable conditions, 
and the other under less favorable conditions. The records for the 
two seasons have been plotted against each other in the form of fre¬ 
quency cunres which appear in Fig. 5, A. B and C. In every case the 
curve is a decided skew, so for purposes of comparison, the mode is used 
in preference to the mean. 



Fig* 5, Showing the frequency distribution of time records made by pollen bearers 
when gathering pollen from corn under favorable and unfavorable conditions. A, 
Field trip records. B, Hive stay records. C, Round trip ‘ records. 
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Field trips by pollen bearers were found to be considerably shorter 
as a rule than those made by nectar carriers. As shown in Fig. 5, A, 
almost 40 percent of the field trip records for 1920 fell within the 6-10 
minute class, and 97.5 percent were completed in 30 minutes or less. 
None of the 1921 records for field trips fell within the 2-6 minute class, 
and only 20 percent fell within the 6-10 minute class, ^v-et 99 percent 
were accomplished in 30 minutes or less. The modal time, however, 
was 15.5 minutes as against only 8.6 minutes in 1920, 

The cuiwes for hive stays appear in Fig. 5, B, and are very similar for 
the two seasons. The peaks both fell vrithin the 2-4 minute class. In 
1920, this class received 38 percent of the records as against 36 pei'cent 
in 1921, but the percentage of hive stays that occupied 15 minutes or 
less was 98 in 1921 as against SS in 1920. The m,ost frequent interval 
spent in the hive between trips was 3.4 minutes in 1920 and 3.7 minutes 
in 1921. 

In Fig. 5, C, we have the curves for round trips. Th^ modal inteiwal 
for the 1920 records was 12.6 minutes but w’as 16.5 minutes in 1921. 
The percentages of records falling within the modal class were nearly 
the same in both cases. In fact, the two cuiwes are much alilce as to 
area and shape, but the one for 1921 stands about 4 minutes farther to 
the right than does the other. This indicates in a general wa}^ that the 
bees that gathered com pollen during the period of obseiwation in 1921 
consumed about 4 minutes per trip more than did those in 1920 when corn 
pollen was more plentiful. 

The maximum number of trips recorded in one day for a bee gathering 
pollen from com was 20 in 1920 but only 11 in 1921 while the averages 
were about 8 and 53^, respectively. As a rule, com pollen was not 
available in the afternoon so these figures represented onty about half 
a day in actual working time. . 

Labor Factors 

Before the nectar canydng capacity of the honeybee could .be found, 
it was necessary^ to determine the minimum flying w^eight. This determ¬ 
ination was made by three different methods, all of which gave approxi¬ 
mately 82 mg. as the average minimum flying w^eight for Italian bees. 
The load carried was determined by deducting this factor from the gross 
weight of the loaded bee. The maximum nectar camying capacity was 
found to be approximately 70 mg. or about 85 percent of the w^eight of 
the bee itself. Average loads w^ere found to w^eigh 40 mg, or about 
50 percent of the weight of the bee. 

The w^eight of pollen loads carried by bees apparently differs according • 
to the source, ranging from 12 and' 14 mg. for elm and com, respectively, 
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Up to 25 mg. for apple and 29 mg. for hard maple. Thus a maximum 
load of pollen was found to be about one-third of the weight of the 
bee and less than half that of a maximum load of nectar. It appears 
that there must be a great difference in the specific gravity of various 
pollens, for the loads carried from com appeared fully as large as those 
from apple or hard maple, but they weighed only half as much. 


STUDIES OF THE TEMPERATURE OF INDIVIDUAL INSECTS, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE HONEY BEE 

By Gregor B. Pirsch 
(Withdrawn for publication elsewhere.) 


THE COST OF POOR QUEENS 
® By P. B. Paddock, Ames, Iowa 

In a previous paper^ attention was called to the irregularity of colony 
production. Records were made in a yard in which colonies having 
queens from the same source produced from almost no, surplus honey 
to a good crop. It was further pointed out that too large a proportion 
of colonies produced under a profitable or average crop. The estimated 
cost of these low producing queens was placed at $18 each, the market 
value of the honey they failed to produce under the yard average. It 
was suggested that perhaps queens were being sold which came from a 
low producing t^qje. Individual record of performance was intimated 
as a relief measure for the present unsatisfactory honey yields. 

The records made during the season 1920 were continued during the 
present season, 1921. The summar 3 ^ of the records for the two seasons 
is given in Table 1. 

Table I.— Queen Records for 1920 and 1921. 


Source 

Date 

Pur¬ 

chased 

Lost 

Replaced 

1920 

Season 

1921 

Season 

1920 

Crop 

1921 

Crop 

Cost 

I 

Apr. 25/20 

40 

9 

17-6 

14 

6 

84 

112 

$3.50 

II 

Apr. 30/20 

20 

6 

3 

11 

5 

100 

100 

2.25 

III 

Aug, 11/20 

6 

3 

0 

3 

3 


120 

2.50 

IV 

Aug. 14/20 

12 

5 

4 

7 

3 


60 

5.00 

V 

Sept. 27/10' 

12 

10 

0 

2 

2 


80 

7.50 

VI 

Apr. 25/21 

2 

- 

1 


1 


80 ! 



Uh Ec. Ent. XIV. 1, pp. 101-105. 
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From the data given in this table it is possible to make certain deduc¬ 
tions ; 

1 . There is too much loss in queen introduction. 

2 . There is too much replacement necessary, 

3 . There is too low proportion of good replacement. 

4 . The cost of good replacements is very high. 

5. Late fall requeening proved very unsatisfactory. 

There are also questions coming from the experience of the two sea¬ 
sons : 

1. How soon should a queen be replaced? 

2. Hovr can replacement best be made? 

3. Are we getting low producing queens? 

Of the queens from source I almost 25% were lost in introduction-. 
These were introduced by the cage method, considered as nearly safe 
as any method which can be recommended to the average beekeeper. 
From source 11 30% of the queens were lost when the cage method of 
introducing was used. In the two cases the introduction was made 
early in the spring and in some instances into S-frame nuclei. However 
dandelion was in full bloom and requeening at this date is generally con¬ 
sidered safe. The queens of sources III and IV were introduced during 
the first half of August, the period usually considered ideal for fall re¬ 
queening in this locality. The introducing was done by the cage 
method into full colonies. The only possible cause for the high loss 
at this time was the nectar flow; honey was coming in but not in great 
quantities. In the case of source V the requeening was undoubtedly 
attempted too late in the season. At this time the nectar flow was over 
and early preparations for winter were under way. The queens of 
source VI were introduced early by the cage method, and into 3-frame 
nuclei. A moderate amount of feed was given to these nuclei which may 
have so changed conditions that the queens were accepted. 

At the close of the 1920 producing season 17 of the 31 queens from 
source I were found to have given such poor results that they were 
killed. Eleven were replaced and the small amount of bees in the 
6 remaining colonies were doubled with other colonies. Not only was 
a veiy large number of replacements necessar^^ but what should have 
been 6 colonies disappeared from record. By the end of the 1921 season 
9 of the 14 remaining queens gave such poor results that they were 
replaced. Of the queens from source II only 3 were found unsatisfac¬ 
tory during their first season and were replaced. However, during the 
second year 6 of those saved were replaced because the results of their 
colonies were unsatisfactory. 
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Then it can be said that some of the queens which give good results 
during their first season may be wholly unsatisfactory during their 
second year. Of the queens from source I there was a much higher 
proportion of replacement during the first season (almost six times) 
than in source II, while during the second season there was 64% replace 
meiit in source I and 54% in source 11. During the first season the 
production of source I queens was somewhat lower than source II 
queens, but during the second season the reverse was the case. 

The queens of sources III, IV and V were used to replace those 
found unsatisfactory’^ in sources I and II. 

Of these fall introduced queens (III, IV, and V) there was much 
less replacement in general. The queens of source IV proved quite, 
unsatisfactory^ as is evidenced by^ the decidedly poor production. The 
source VI queens were liardty satisfactory^ and 1 of the 2 was replaced. 
During the first season of production there was a 33% total replace¬ 
ment of the queens from these three sources. During the second 
season after replacement one y^ear there was an average of 59%, replace¬ 
ment of source I and II queens. The replacement of queens is there¬ 
fore not nearly as assuring as one would wish since it has been found 
necessary^^ to replace among the queens used for replacing unsatisfactoiy 
colonies. 

The queens of each source were of the commercial quality knovm 
as “Untested.’' The definition for this grade of queen is reasonabty 
well understood. The customaiy price received for such queens was 
$1.25 each or $15 i^er dozen. On this basis the queens worth retaining 
after loss of introduction in source I represented a cost of $2.50 each, 
source cost $5.00 each and source V cost $7.50. This cost is entirely 
too high and too variable. 

The very'- poor results obtained in the introduction of queens in source 
V would seem to point clearly^ to the fact that requeening so late in the 
fall is wholly" undesirable. At this time there is seldom any honey" 
flow and the early" preparations for winter are under way^ by^ the colonyo 
In view, of the experience during the 1921 season it seems quite probable 
that the date of introduction for source III (August 11) is even too 
late for certain results each y^ear. 

In the case of uncertain queens how soon should they be replaced by 
another queen? During the season of 1920 all of the queens had an 
opportunity^ to prove their quality throughout the entire honey?- flow. 
Even before the honey flow it was possible to say that certain queens 
were not doing as well as others or even as well as the average of the 
yard. However, these queens were given assistance in one way" and 
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another during the season in the hopes that they would eventually be¬ 
come good producing queens. The assumption was then made that a 
poor queen at the start seldom makes any surplus crop. There is such 
a wide variation in the constitution of queens that som.e do well or 
even excellent from the ver^^" start. Others never seem to attain the 
record which the apiarist has reason to expect. Weekly examination of 
colonies even if not in detailed manner will certainty reveal some lagging 
colonies. Such colonies should be indicated and given special attention. 
If such colonies remain below the average condition for the yard for 
a period of more than two weeks they should be replaced. When the 
building up period of the spring is well under way, when the spring honey 
flow becomes reasonably constant, a queen which slows up for two 
weeks is of doubtful value. Certainty if this slowing up occurs later 
during the period preceding the ham^est it is even more disastrous. 
From careful observation it would seem that a queen may start on the 
decline at any time and without apparent cause. 

If production is carefully watched it is necessarv^ to gef a good queen 
in every hive as soon as a queen shows any signs of failing. To be 
in a position to do this a system of “queen reservoir” has been put in 
operation. This is merely a 2-frame nucleus in a standard hive which 
is divided into three compartments. During the past season it was 
found that practically every queen introduced by the cage method 
into a nucleus was accepted. These nuclei were often composed of 
frames of sealed brood with clinging bees from two colonies. In this 
nucleus it'was possible to observe how different queens started off 
and of course the best were always used first for introduction into 
colonies. Carried farther the nucleus should be a “prowng grounds” 
for queens and thus reduce the possible number of inferior queens 
which may find the way to the head of colonies to be later replaced. 
In this way the loss in introduction was greatly reduced in the process 
of getting good queens in every colony. The details of' apiaiy manage¬ 
ment of this queen reservoir were worked out quite successfully and 
will be still farther improved and tested during the coming season. 

The introduction of the entire nucleus into a colony gave almost per¬ 
fect results during the past season. In this wa^^ when a poor queen 
is taken away from a colony a good queen already organized in egg 
laying is given to it. Thus the colony routine is not interrupted for 
even the shortest length of time. This new queen which has been se¬ 
lected as the best of several nuclei commences her enlarged efforts 
without the least restrictions. The apiary management of this method 
has proved its value in the effort to get good queens in evexy colony 
with the least possible delay. 
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The success of introducing queen into nuclei and the success of 
introducing nuclei into colonies is an efficient method of overcoming 
what is the present uncertain production in queens. From the evidence 
given in the table it must be concluded that the beekeeper is supplied 
with queens of very indifferent production ability. The ultimate cost 
of getting a high producing queen in every colony is entirely too great. 
When a queen is purchased there is little assurance that she will prove 
of much value for honey production. She may have to be replaced 
and in turn the second and third replacements may prove unsatisfactory. 
The record of performance of the parents must be considered carefully 
before much performance can be expected of offspring. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE SUCCESS OF AMERICAN FOUL- 
BROOD CAMPAIGNS 

® By S. B. Fr.4cker, Madison^ Wisconsin 

It is a truism that the control of each distinct infectious disease 
constitutes a separate problem. The factors on which solution depends 
are many, including the means of distribution of the causative agent, 
immunity, education and civilization of the persons affected, and the 
relation of the disease to commerce and industry. 

In the case of eveiy disease, scientific effort is directed first toward 
the discovery of a cure for the individual victim; second, to the means 
of protecting other individuals from attack. Measures to prevent 
widespread epidemics develop last, and often require an elaborate study 
of the many factors in the situation before success is attained. 

Methods of “curing'' the individual colony of bees suffering from some 
form of brood disease w^ere worked out more than a generation ago 
when it was found that taking the infected material away from the 
bees constituted a successful treatment. Developments during the 
past ten years in the control of European foulbrood constitute at once 
an improvement in method and a confession of failure. The discovery 
of varietal resistance and the ability of a strong colony to carry on 
its o^vn public health activities relieves the beekeeper of serious worry 
about this disease, although the adoption of control measures on this 
basis is an admission of his inability to prevent its continued distribu¬ 
tion* 

i\merican foulbrood, on the other hand, wherever established, prompt¬ 
ly develops a “vicious circle" which perpetuates infection, resulting in 
some places in the destruction of the apiary industry. In the absence 
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of resistant races, the original method of the artificial elimination of 
infected material remains the only known means of saving the diseased 
colony. 

Policies Adopted in Different States 

Beekeepers suffering from an ever increasing loss from this source 
are tr^dng four different methods of large scale control. First, attempts 
are being made in several states to ‘‘educate” the average beekeeper 
in the hope that enough of them will voluntarily apply prophylactic 
measures to result beneficially to the general welfare. The second 
means consists of inspection on request or suspicion and the requirement 
of a clean-up when disease is discovered. Florida is trymig a third policy, 
that of putting inspectors into the field who are themselves destroying 
every colony which shows disease, together with all infected equipment. 
A fourth method, the one with w^hich the writer is associated, consists 
of the inauguration of clean-up campaigns county by county, in which 
the work begins with educational measures and a survey of eveiy^ bee- 
yard in the coimty, and ends with the destruction of material remaining 
infected after the campaign has progressed two or three years. 

A study has recently been made of the results in various Wisconsin 
counties in an attempt to measure the factors affecting the success 
of this method of control. The fact that the data are drawn from the 
inspection records since 1918, of from 800 to 1,400 different apiaries 
per year, enables us to eliminate many of the individual differences, 
reduce the probable error and arrive at averages. 

Some of the problems considered included the average rapidity of 
progress in disease control, the results of treatment as compared to 
destruction of the infected colonies, the effect of urban and rural locations 
on the incidence and control of disease, the relation of the size of the 
apiary and the experience of the beekeeper to success in treatment, 
the apparent sources of new infection, and the means by which disease 
was inadvertently retained in the apiary year after year. 

Transportation of Second-hand Material 

It was clear from early studies that the most important source of 
new infection consisted in the sale and transportation of bees and in¬ 
fected apiary equipment. This data has already been published, to¬ 
gether with an outline of the regulations adopted to control it. The 
requirement that no bees or used bee supplies shall be moved or sold 
without a permit or inspection certificate has placed an effective obstacle 
in the way of this means of distribution. 
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Honey as a Source op Infection 

With this source eliminated the first question was whether the intro- 
duction and sale of honey, bottled and otheiwise, through the regular 
channels of trade would bring back disease into clean yards as a result 
of the exposure of the containers after they are emptied. This has not 
proved to be a serious matter. In fact nearly every Wisconsin city 
has remained free from American foulbrood until infected apiaries were 
introduced. Diseased yards were of course moved into certain cities, 
including Madison and Fond du Lac, years ago, but such places as Eau • 
Claire, Superior, LaCrosse, Manitowoc, and Racine are still apparently 
free from this disease, while Sheboygan and Antigo have received 
infection in recent years through the introduction of diseased yards. 

Another form of evidence on this point is the fact that reinfections 
are not occurring in serious numbers. The exact figures on this point 
are before me for only Milwaukee and Jefferson counties. Out of a 
total of 503 different yards inspected and reinspected during a three 
year campaign, a total of 180 were infected. During this period in the 
two counties only nine apiaries which were free from infection at first, 
developed disease from all causes during the campaign. Only half 
of these were inside the city limits of a city of over 1,000 population, 
although over 95% of the grocery and interstate honey business of the 
two counties was carried on in such places. The nine yards mentioned 
include all apiaries which might have been infected but were missed by 
the inspector when examined the first time, as well as those in the 
immediate \dcinity of infected yards where the bees robbed out infected 
honey. 

Treatment Compared with Destruction 

Inspectors have always felt some doubt regarding the peimanent 
effect of prescribing treatment rather than destruction for diseased 
colonies. Successful disease control in individual colonies, however, 
proves to be the rule rather than the exception, that is, American 
foulbrood may be retained in the ^rard but is almost without exception, 
eliminated from the treated colonic 

Comparing the results of treatment and destruction, I find that 
in four counties, Dane, Jefferson, Milw-aukee, and Calumet, we have 
the foulbrood record since 1918 of 163 infected apiaries in which we know 
the control method employed by the beekeeper. Of these, 64 applied 
the shaking treatment, while 99 destroyed their infected colonies, re¬ 
peating as often as necessary. Among those who treated the diseased 
colonies less than one-half (27) had yards free from foulbrood at the 
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1921 inspection, showing that the others spread disease during treatment, 
or stored infected material where the bees had access to it. Among 
the beekeepers who destroyed the infected colonies, only one-fourth 
still had disease in their 3?’ards this year. 

Over large areas the difference in result is great. In only one county 
could we say that the beekeepers have failed in their attempt to control 
foulbrood. That is a county which insists on treating infected colonies, 
and judging from the records the beemen of that county will still be 
'‘shaking bees” long after their neighbors have forgotten such disagreeable 
topics as bee diseases. In the other three counties named the number 
of infected colonies has been reduced to 3% of the total number examined 
and beginning in 1921 all infected colonies and material have been de¬ 
stroyed b}^^ inspectors as fast as discovered. 

How IS Disease held over? 

In examining the records of apiaries which retain infection in spite 
of treatment, one is stmck b^^ the average size of the yard. Of all those 
beekeepers who failed to eliminate infection in three seasons, only two 
own less than ten colonies of bees and most of the ^’'ards are from thirty 
to one hundred in size. 

This points the way to a solution of the problem. In large yards 
the honey house is full of infection; floor, tables, tools and extractor 
are daubed with diseased honey; many unsuspected extracting combs 
contain foulbrood bacilli; and after the bees are shaken, infected materi¬ 
al is stored for a da}’' or two before destruction. During the past 
season bees have been found gaining access to infected honey in sup¬ 
posedly bee-tight honey houses through the stove-pipe in one case, the 
keyhole in another, and through a crack in the cement floor in a third. 
It is still more common to discover a missing windowpane, a crack 
in the siding or a door often left open. Once the bees get in they have 
no trouble leaving, either through bee escapes at the windows or through* 
the door as the owner goes back and forth. 

The storage of infected material in the honeyhouse for even a few 
days is one of the largest factors in maintaining disease in the yard. 
Judging from experience in Wisconsin, it is a much more common source 
of danger than carelessness in handling the diseased colony itself, and 
in the serious nature of the results ranks with the failure to isolate 
infected supercomb. 

, The largest yards of all have more trouble with extracting combs 
than from, any other source. Two beekeepers, one with 250 colonies, 
the other at.one time owning over. 700, have recently suffered serious 
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loss as a result of mixing the combs from diseased witli those from 
healthy colonies. The first, through systematic selection seems to have 
successfully isolated the infected combs from the otlicrs in two years, 
but the second let his yard go down to less than 300 colonies before he 
finally gave up, and melted 100,000 comlxs. 

Effect of Weather Conditions 

As outside influences which may affect progress, the most important 
have been the effect of weather conditions on the honey flow. It 
is of course out of the question to allow the average beekeeper to apply 
treatment when no nectar is coming in. The summer of 1918, for 
example, was entirely without honey over a large section of the state. 
No pressure was placed on the beekeepers to destroy their infected 
colonies, they dared not treat, and as a rcvsult slightly more American 
foulbrood was found in 1919 in the areas begun the previous season 
than had been reported at the first inspection. 

Rate op Progress 

Progress in area clean-up work seems to follow a definite coume 
when allowance is made for various outside influences. For example, 
in Jefferson and Milwaukee counties together, a total of 503 apiaries 
have been inspected, of which 323 have never been found with American 
foulbrood. Of the remaining 180, nearly one-half (86) showed disease 
in 1918 or 1919 but have been clean since. Of the other half, 44 were 

i* 

still infected in 1920 but were clean in 1921. Of those showing disease 
this season (50), 17 were either new yards which had been missed be¬ 
fore, were outside the area covered in previous years, or had been free 
from disease at a previous inspection. 

Beginning with 1919 the result has been a fairly uniform, reduction 
of about 50% a ^ear, in all heavily infected areas. Theoretically such 
a ratio would bring us to a single infected yard in each of these countie 
by 1923 or 1924, but it is hard to anticipate the results of the more 
drastic attack made on the few remaining diseased yards when the total 
number becomes reduced to a small percent. 

The rate of reduction just given applies to all counties except Dane, 
in which many large infected apiaries are selling quantities of infected 
honey in their own locality. Here the amount of reinfection is dis- 
couragingly high, being related apparently both to honey sales and to 
the more pronounced economical tendencies of the beekeepers in this 
area. In Dane county the shaking treatment is used uniformly, and the 
same state of mind which keeps most of the beekeepers from destroying 
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the occasional infected colony, bees and all, also causes them to save 
every doubtful bit of equipment. That state of mind is fatal to success 
in the treatment of bee disease. 

Summary 

To summarize, the factors governing the success of area clean-up 
campaigns are as follows: 

1. Successful prevention of the sale or movement of used bee supplies. 

2. Willingness on the part of the commercial beekeeper to take 
a few more steps than the absolute minimum requirement, even at a 
temporar}^ sacrifice to himself. 

3. Thorough cleaning of honey houses and preventing even the tem¬ 
porary" storage of infected material in the apiaryL 

4. If treatment is being used, seasonal conditions which make treat¬ 
ment practical. 

5. A persistent follow-up inspection, year by year as long as any 

infection remains. ^ 

When these factors are present and satisfactory, it is possible to re¬ 
duce the amount of disease in large, hea\fily infected areas at a rate 
which should free them completely from disease in a reasonable length 
of time. _ 

RELATION OF CLIMATE TO BEEKEEPING MANIPULATIONS 

By H. F. Wilson, Madison^ Wisconsin 

Very few beekeepers realize the important influence of weather on 
beekeeping manipulations. It is true that this matter has been agitated 
more or less for a number of years but very?- little serious thought has 
been given to the subject. A study of weather records for different 
sections of the United States shows that there is a more or less definite 
set of conditions for the average year and with a proper knowledge of 
these conditions, our beekeepers can judge to a better degree what the 
spring, summer, fall and winter conditions are likely to be for their 
particular neighborhood. 

It is true that there is a considerable variation so that in some years 
one might be very badly mistaken in his program. On the other 
hand it appears that certain weather conditions are more or less regular 
as for instance, in examining the weather records for the past ten years 
at Madison, Wisconsin, we find that there is a certain definite time, 
namely, March 10 to 15 when we may expect the first regular spring 
thaw and between March 20 and April 1 of each year, we know there will 
be a few days, when the temperature is^ sufficiently high and the sun 
shining so that the bees can fly freely.', 
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The relation of weather to placing bees in the cellar and setting them 
out again in the spring is important, far more so than our beekeepers 
will at first believe. ■ 

The Relation of Weather to Fall Conditions 

Beekeepers in general differ a great deal regarding the proper time 
for putting bees in the cellar but usually they wish to wait until after 
the bees have had their last flight which keeps them out until after 
Thanksgiving or longer. As a rule this is aver^r bad practice, for too 
often the last flight never comes and if we are to take full advantage 
of the bee cellar the bees should not have to remain out-of-doors for 
two or three weeks of very severe weather at the beginning of the 
peroid of confinement. Our observations show that bees may safely 
take a flight on a sunny day when the temperature is 48° F in the shade. 
They do not normall}^ fly on cloudy days, at much higher temperatures. 
Bees in the sh§de will not normally fly at 48° F. We find in comparing 
the weather records for the past ten years that on this basis bees had 
suitable weather conditions for a flight onty three years of the ten after 
the first of December, the latest dates being December 4, in 1913 and 
December 13 in 1920. During the same period the bees might have had 
a flight only five times after the 20th of November and three of these 
years were the same as for the December flights. In 1915 a suitable 
day for a flight did not occur after November 13. 

If the weather is waim during the fall and up to the last of November 
the bees are likely to have a day suitable for a flight near December 1. 
But if there is a heav}^ sno-wfall in October or about the first of November 
there is likely to be no opportunity for the bees to fly after November 
20. It is quite evident then that bees have only a slight chance for 
a cleansing flight in December and less than half a chance after November 
20. For this reason the beekeeper should plan to put the bees in the 
cellar not later than November 20 except in seasons where little or 
no snow has fallen previous to that date. Following that period the 
bees should be put in the cellar with the first snow storm. 

The season of 1920 was far from normal and bees might have been 
left out of doors until December 20. However, bees in the cellar 
previous to that time were in no need of a flight and bees in outdoor 
cases did not fly to any great extent. 

Relation op Weather to Spring Conditions 

The time when bees should be set out in the spring is generally 
based upon the blooming of the willows and the majority of our bee- 
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keepers plan to remove the bees between April 1 and April 15. A few 
beekeepers remove the bees as soon as the snow disappears. 

Here again the weather records of the past ten years give us an indica¬ 
tion of how early the bees may be removed to advantage. 

Bees should not be taken out while the ground is covered with snow. 
During the eight of the last ten years the temperature was high enough 
at Madison so that the bees could have had a cleansing flight between 
the 10th and 15th of March if the snow was melted away. However, 
the snow does not usually disappear before the fifteenth of March and 
after that time a suitable day for a flight is not likely to occur before the 
twenty-third. Practicalty every year a warm spell occurs between the 
twenty-second and the twenty-sixth of March so that if the bees need 
a flight they may be set out on the twentieth or sooner, with the assur¬ 
ance that they will be able to fly within a few days. In one year out of 
ten they may be able to fly before March 10. During the same period 
there was one year when a flight was not possible until hlarch 26. 

If bees are known to be short of stores they should be set out during 
the warm spell in March and given an abundance of sugar syrup to carry 
then over until the time when they can gather nectar in the field. 

During the winter the temperature surrounding the cluster will be 
held at 57° F. as long as the bees have stores and energy to live, re¬ 
gardless of the cold outside. During that time the temperature may go 
below the zero point for a short period at a time, but it will range mostly 
from 20° F. or higher. The bees are then only required to develop 
an approximate average of thirty-seven heat units. In addition, they 
are not at that time required to use energy in the production of wax 
and food for the young. 

As soon as brood rearing starts in the spring the temperature inside 
the cluster and around the young brood is increased to 90 to 95° F. 
At the same time the temperature will in the northern states run about 
40° F., with fluctuations during March and April up to 65° F. Under 
those conditions the bees are forced to produce energy which will keep 
the temperature up to that of brood rearing, a difference of thirty 
to fifty heat units. During that time an excess of energy is also being 
used in producing larval food and possibly other products. 

A practical illustration of how temperature influences the development 
of brood in the spring may be demonstrated by watching three colonies 
of minimum, medium, and maximum strength. By May the weak 
colony will have only a small circle ,of brood indicating the inside.space 
covered by the cluster. This will also be more or less true of the medium 
colony, but the area of the brood nest will extend beyond, the ordinary 
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winter clustering space. In the strong colony the brood nest will be 
several times larger than the winter clustering space and several frames 
may be filled from end to end. It is, of course, a recognized fact that 
strong colonies in the spring are able to build up strong for the honey 
Row. 

In the northern states bees are often removed from the cellar and placed 
in exposed locations where the north and west winds sweep over them, 
causing a loss of temperature which can only be made up by extra work 
on the part of the bees and a consequent loss of energy which should be 
conser\^ed for a greater expansion of the brood nest. The month of 
April is nearly always cold and the night temperatures frequently drop 
to near the freezing point. Whenever a cold wet spring occurs the bees 
have great difficulty in building up and always reach the honey flow 
in poor condition unless protected. 


IMEMORIAL RESOLUTION 

The members of the Section on Apiculture now in session at Toronto do hereby re¬ 
solve: 

That whereas Mr. F. W. L. Sladen, the late Dominion Apiculturist who was prom¬ 
inent in Scientific Research work in Apiculture, and 

Whereas Mr. Sladen met his sudden death while carrying on research work in 
apiculture, and 

Whereas the late Mr Sladen and his work were well known to most of the members 
of this Association, that the Secretary of this Section convey to the members of the 
late Mr. Sladen’s familj" the sympathy of this Section. 


Section of Horticnlttiral Inspection 

Friday, December jo, igzi 

The meeting of the Section of Horticultural Inspection of the American 
Association of Economic Entomologists was called to order at 10:00 
A. M., December 30, 1921, at the University of Toronto by the Chair¬ 
man, Mr. A. G, Ruggles of St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Chairman Ruggles: The fiist paper on the program is an address 
by the Chairman. 


ADDRESS OF CHAIRMAN 

By A. G. Ruggles, St, Jpaul, Minn. 

For a horticultural inspector from the Middle West to address a 
meeting of this kind seems more or less presumptuous. In Minnesota 
we have very little of the real inspection work to occupy our attention. 
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Tile burdens of inspection fall to the inspectors to the east, south and 
west, particularly at coast points. These inspectors guard us and all 
we have to do is to watch for the stray insect wanderers. When we see 
what a task it is for the Californians and Floridans and the inspectors 
of the Federal Horticultural Board at the ports of entry, our work seem¬ 
ingly amounts to very little. And yet, I believe it is of such importance 
that it cannot for a minute be neglected. 

In my opinion the policy in a state like Minnesota should be three¬ 
fold. 

First —^The educating of the nurserymen and dealers who grow 
plant stock to the necessity of being on the lookout for and to detect 
if possible important injurious insects and disease forms. 

Second —^Eliminating or absolutely controlling the injurious forms 
already present in the state. 

Third —Maintaining quarantines to keep out or retard pests as 
long as possible, in the meantime putting on an educational campaign 
until the people get acquainted with the methods of control. For a 
state’s clientele the logical sequence in maintaining strict quarantine 
regulations is as follows:—Education, gaining the good will and coopera¬ 
tion particularly of the nurseiymien, and then the maintenance of any 
regulator}^ order. If the good will of the nurser\nnen is obtained co¬ 
operation in the enforcing of any quarantine is more easily acquired. 

In furthering this program we have made it a practice in season and 
out of season to talk to nurseiymien individually and collectively when¬ 
ever possible on the desirability of being on the watch for pests and on 
the wisdom of tiydng to keep the areas into which they ship free from any 
new plant disease or insect. As we all know it is hard to prove to the 
nurserymen the necessity of submitting to certain detailed quarantines. 
As the nurseryman, as a rule, is one of the most intelligent men in the 
community, if we have a sensible program and he believes in us, the prob¬ 
lem is half solved at the start. It will take time and patience on our 
part but we firmly believe in this method. We do not believe that it is 
necessary for a nursery inspector to be looked upon simply as a police 
officer. We try to rid the nurserymen of the idea that the inspector 
is trying to find something on the premises sufficient to avoid giving 
a clean “bill of health.” We have always insisted that our inspectors 
hunt scrupulously for the bad pests but also when these were found 
that he help the owner on every occasion to eliminate the forms and 
at once if possible; that he talk the matter over with the ovmer and con¬ 
vince him that such and such a course is the one to pursue. Fortunately, 
we have had only a few instances when drastic measures were required. 
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One year we found San Jose scale in two or three nurseries. We assisted 
and advised in destroying, spraying and fumigating so that this year 
not a single scale was found in the nurseries of the state. At the present 
time we have a very bad infestation of the common oyster shell scale 
ill the orchards, and a few nurseries of the state. Altho not as haimful 
a scale as San Jose we have insisted that the scale be eliminated from 
nurseiy stock. We have helped in three instances in the destroying 
and spraying of these trees before they were offered for sale. In our 
work with the White Pine Blister Rust we have caused to be destroyed 
large numbers of black currant and white pine and established a policy 
for the white pine nurser^’^ grower that currants and gooseberries must 
be grcAvn at least half a mile from the white pine. Before we were sure 
that this disease had spread so generally thruout Minnesota, we caused 
to be destroyed many more plants of Ribes than we would advocate 
at the present time and yet we have had no '‘come back” from our 
growers. The idea is that if we do all we can to keep a disease or insect 
in check with "the knowledge that we have at the time and play the 
game with our cards on the table, the nurserymen will stand back of us. 

Being alert for all new forms and keeping our insect and plant disease 
suiwey as efficient as possible will certainly help in preparing for any 
emergency. Some insects are bound to get in, in spite of quarantines 
and other restrictions. For instance, Crioceris asparagi, was taken for 
the first tine two years ago in a nursery near our eastern boundary. 
This insect, from reports of its spread this year, will be in a few years a 
pest of asparagus in Minnesota. A year ago in some gladioli bulbs 
from Holland we found an insect which is a bad pest of onions in Europe. 
It is impossible that we caught the only specimens of the insect, and if 
our climate is suitable, this insect must soon be added to our list of 
onion insects in the state. We do not know what the European Corn 
Borer will mean to us but we are getting prepared for it. 

Reviewing our experience with the pests found in nurseries of the 
state, the question often arises as to just -what has been accomplished 
in keeping these forms in check. It seems to me it simply amounts 
to this “to be forewarned is to be forearmed.” In spite of our disarma¬ 
ment conference there are some things that we shall always have to 
fight, our principal weapon in all cases being “education” of ourselves 
and our constituents. 

It is also possible in much of our fight against bad pests, at least 
in Minnesota, that we have had nature on our side. Even with the 
San Jose scale it may be that it wiU not live .over a series of years with 
us. Some preliminary experiments seem to show this. Several years 
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ago we found a nest of the brown tail moth in a French importation. 
The caterpillars in this nest were alive and healthy, and were carried to 
maturity in the insectar\L This is the only one we ever found. It 
does not seem possible that this was the only nest of live caterpillars of 
this insect which ever entered the state. As some experiments in eastern 
Canada seem to show, a ver\^ cold winter will kill the larvae. We often 
have very cold winters in Minnesota. 

It would be a fascinating subject to think about and discuss what 
might have happened had Congress passed a quarantine act fift\r years 
before 1912, with how many less pests would we have to contend today: 
or with how many less would we have to contend if Congress had passed 
a quarantine act in 1S9S the ^^ear after Dr. L. O. Howard’s recommenda¬ 
tion. These are very interesting subjects but not all pertinent to the 
present. The pests that are here now are the ones we are interested 
in; these and their control, and the methods by which we can prevent 
any more pests entering the countiy^ are the subjects which most appeal 
to us at this moment. 


Chairman Ruggles; The next paper on the program is by R. W, 
^ Hamed and H. H. Kimball. 

THE SWEET POTATO INSPECTION SERVICE IN MISSISSIPPI 

By R, W. Harked and H. H. Kimball, Agricultural College, Miss. 

So far as we know Mississippi was the first state to inaugurate a state¬ 
wide compulsory sweet potato inspection service. For several years 
the necessity of such an inspection service had been felt. This need 
had been emphasized by the large losses due to preventable sweet potato 
diseases that were being distributed throughout the State in seed sweet 
potatoes and sweet potato plants, and also by the danger of carrying 
the sweet potato weevil into uninfested sections of the State. 

We do not feel that the Mississippi State Plant Board has started 
anything new or deserves any credit for any originality in this matter. 
The idea probably originally came to us while reading about certified 
Irish potatoes in other parts of the country. Probably a year before the 
Mississippi sweet potato inspection service was started, the State 
Plant Board of Arkansas under the direction of their Chief Inspector, 
Professor G. C. Becker, was urging the use of certified sweet potatoes 
for planting purposes. In fact, Professor Becker had a well organized 
sweet potato inspection service, but it was entirely voluntary. Anyone 
in Arkansas who wished to produce certified seed sweet potatoes could 
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have his potatoes and potato plants inspected by applying to the Arkansas 
State Plant Board and by paying certain fees. Early in the spring of 
1920, while our plans for starting a sweet potato inspection service 
were still in a rather nebulous condition, the Cotton States' Entomolo¬ 
gists had a meeting at Vicksburg, Mississippi, where in a personal con¬ 
versation with Professor Becker we learned for the first time about the 
sweet potato inspection service in Arkansas and we immediately proceed¬ 
ed to adopt nearly the same system in Mississippi. Details of the 
x4rkansas sweet potato inspection service may be found in Circular No, 9 
of the Arkansas State Plant Board, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

The chief difference between the two inspection services are that in 
Arkansas it is voluntary with the grower. A man may buy or sell cer¬ 
tified seed sweet potatoes or may not do so and the growers of certi¬ 
fied sweet potatoes must pay for at least a part of the inspection service. 
In Mississippi, it is illegal to sell or ship seed sweet potatoes or sweet 
potato plants that have not been inspected and certified. Every grower 
who expects tc? sell sweet potatoes for planting purposes must have his 
sweet potatoes and sweet potato plants inspected and certified. This 
service is paid for by the State and is rendered at no cost to the grower, 
except that he must pay for the numbered certificate tags that are 
issued at actual cost. 

The sweet potato inspection service is very similar to the nursery 
inspection service. We adopted the numbered certificate plan that has 
been so satisfactory- in our nursery inspection work,—one of the many 
excellent ideas that v/e copied from the wState Plant Board of Florida. 
If at any time any serious disease or insect pest should be found attack¬ 
ing the sweet potatoes of any grower who has sold plants or potatoes 
for planting purposes, we can promptly locate all properties to which 
shipments have been made by this grower. 

During 1921 each grow'er was required to send promptly to the Plant 
Board office a copy of the invoice accompanying each shipment of pota¬ 
toes or potato plants. This invoice gave the name and address of the 
consignee and of the consignor, the quantity and variety of potatoes 
or plants and the number of the Plant Board certificate permit that 
accompanied the shipment. This was satisfactory except that there 
was no uniformity about the size, shape and appearance of the invoices 
sent in and there was often considerable delay in sending the invoices. 
To* overcome these troubles, during 1922, the permit certificate tags 
will be made up of two parts each containing the same number. These 
parts will be divided by a perforated line so that they can be easily sepa¬ 
rated. Both parts will contain the same information--^name and address 
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of consignor and consignee, quantity and variety of potatoes or plants 
and permit number. The tag part containing the eye will be attached 
to the shipment and the other part will be mailed at once to the Plant 
Board office. 

The chief aims of the street potato inspection service are (1) to prevent 
the further introduction and spread of the sweet potato weevil (Cylas 
formicanus), of Black-rof (Sphaeronema fimbriaUim), and of Stem-rot 
(Fusanum hatatatis) (2) to control, reduce and if possible in time erad¬ 
icate these troubles from the state, and (3) to prevent the introduction 
and spread of any other sweet potato pests that occur in other parts 
of the world, or that we may not know of at the present time. 

The inspection service has been given plenty of publicity through the 
agricultural, daily and rveekly papers that circulate in the state, by the 
county agents and by the railroads. Several posters have been issued 
that have been put up in public places in all parts of the state. The 
first two posters were copied from the Arkansas Plant Board posters 
through the courtesy of Professor Becker. Later, posters illustrating 
black and stem 'rot and the sweet potato weevil were issued. 

The sweet potato weevil is only known to occur in the four southern¬ 
most counties of the State and a separate eradication campaign against 
this pest has been conducted for several years in cooperation with the 
U. S. Bureau of Entomology’'. Satisfactory progress has been made in 
eradicating this pest. 

Black-rot and Stem-rot are quite generally distributed over the State 
and for yeaxs had been causing increasingly larger losses each year. 
Some fanners had stopped raising sweet potatoes, as their losses from 
disease had been so great as to make it unprofitable to try" to raise them. 
It was common to hear men say^ that they- had lost 50% or 65% or even 
80% of their potatoes because of black-rot. We believe that losses 
of this kind are now a thing of the past in Mississippi. One interesting 
instance came to our attention only a few day^s ago. In a certain com¬ 
munity" last spring, all the farmers except one planted certified seed and 
took all the precautions that are recommended to avoid Black-rot. 
There was one farmer who said he did not believe there was anything 
to all that foolishness about preventing diseases and went ahead without 
taking any precautions. This fall when the farmers in this community 
hauled their potatoes to the community storage house the only one who 
had black-rot among his potatoes was this one man who did not believe 
in the inspection service. In another county a man who did not be¬ 
lieve in the inspection service went over into another state in his automo¬ 
bile and smuggled in his supply of sweet potato plants. This fall the 
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diseased potatoes were so ntitnerous in his field that he decided that it 
would not pay to even dig his potatoes. These men have probably 
learned to have a little respect for the inspection service. 

Before seed swet potatoes can be certified they must be inspected 
at least twice,—once in the field and once in storage. Potato plants 
to be sold must be growm from certified seed and besides these, seed must 
be bedded under the supervision of an inspector of the Plant Board, 
and must be inspected at least once not more than three weeks before 
any plants are removed from the bed. 

The inspection service may be considered under three headings: 
(1) Field Inspections, (2) Storage Inspections, (3) Bed Inspections. 

Field Inspections. A 10% infection of stem-rot at time of field inspec¬ 
tion prohibits certification of seed. If less than a 10% infection of stem- 
rot is found all diseased hills are dug up and both vines and tubers 
burned under the supervision of a inspector who advises the grower to 
treat diseased spots in the field in the same manner that he treats his 
potato frame &d beds in the spring—^i.e.: apply corrosive sublimate 
or copper sulphate solution. Fields showing less than a 10% infection 
of stem-rot at first field inspection are re-inspected just before the 
potatoes are dug for the purpose of destro;^dng all hills developing in¬ 
fection after the first field inspection was made. 

Storage Inspection. Potatoes that are to be sold for planting 
purposes must be separated from eating potatoes before inspector 
arrives. (We urge field seed selection at digging time and the storage 
of seed potatoes as far aw^ay from the bulk of the crop as possible.) 
If black-rot or stem-rot is found during the storage inspection, and 
the grower still desires to sell a part of his crop for planting purposes, 
he must cull out all diseased potatoes from his seed stock and an*ange 
for a second storage inspection at a later date. 

When the field and storage inspections of a grower’s seed sweet pota¬ 
toes have shown them to be apparently free of serious diseases and in¬ 
sect pests, application is made to the State Plant Board for Seed Sweet 
Potato Pennit Tags. The application is accompanied by an affidavit 
covering a number of points, among them the following: 

The grower agrees to use pennit tags on all seed sweet potatoes that 
he disposes of wfithin the State of Mississippi. He agrees to dispose of 
only such seed sweet potatoes as have been inspected by an agent of the 
State Plant Board, and found to be apparently free of serious diseases 
and insect pests. He agrees to carefully inspect all sweet potatoes that 
are disposed of for planting purposes, culling out every potato showing 
the least sign of disease. He agrees to destroy all culled potatoes by 
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fire or to use them for eating purposes or to boil them thoroughly before 
feeding them to stock. He agrees to dip all seed sweet potatoes just 
before disposing of them for 10 minutes in a solution of corrosive subli^ 
mate'—strength one ounce to 8 gallons of water. 

Bed Inspections. Beds must be made of soil in which sweet potatoes 
have never before been grovm, and if old frames are used they, as well 
as implements used in preparing the beds, must be thoroughl 3 " disin¬ 
fected. Sweet potato draws are certified under the following conditions: 

Onty such potatoes as have met the requirements for jMississippi 
certified seed sweet potatoes are used to produce plants to be sold 
or given awa^^ within the State of Mississippi. All certified seed used 
to produce plants are hand culled and disinfected irnmediately before 
bedding out, this is done under the supendsion of an inspector of the 
State Plant Board. All beds of certified seed sweet potatoes are in¬ 
spected b}^ an agent of the State Plant Board not more than three weeks 
before plants are to be removed from the beds. 

Growers outside of Mississippi must comply with the skme standards 
met by Mississippi sweet potato growers before permit tags are issued 
that will enable them to ship into the state. The quarantine and parcel 
post inspectors located at about 20 strategic points throughout the state 
give us an opportunity to check very closely the movement of plants 
into and within the state. All diseased and uncertified plants are held up. 

We believe that we have an effective inspection service and that the 
results have fully justified the hopes we had at the start. 

Mr. Haseman: I should like to ask Mr. Hamed if the inspectors 
shown on the map are full time inspectors or part time. 

Mr. Harned: We hope the}- are full time inspectors. The legis¬ 
lature convenes next month and if they treat us as well as they did 
before, they are full time inspectors. 

Mr. G. M. Bentley: We in Tennessee think this is a very important 
measure. We have a similar department, except possibly a little in 
addition; for example, supervising of the seed, seeing that the seed is 
dipped, the frames and so forth carefully treated, and that the plant 
beds have the proper environment. 

Most of you know that the South is hard hit at this time. Cotton, 
farm products, and live stock are low in price, and the sweet potato is 
the one product not so affected. The demand for the slips is very great, 
not only in the state of Tennessee, but in the States of Arkansas and 
Mississippi, and the growers of Tennessee are intensely interested in these 
requirements. There, are four counties’ in the state which, if they 
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pass inspection, can live upon the millions of slips shipped otit„ Our 
growers consider it a very important step in the agricultural problem, 
and this is something too that will influence a great many of the Northern 
states, since the sweet potato has been found to grow well, and profitable 
yields have been made in that section. 

I think we should all express our confidence in the measures adopted 
by Mr. Hamed in the state of Mississippi. 

Chairman Ruggles: If there are no more remarks, we will pass 
on to the discussion of a paper presented at the Chicago meeting by 
H. F. Dietz, “Some Problems in Greenhouse Inspection in Indiana/' 

Mr. Sasscbr: I purposely put this paper on the program in the 
hope that it might provoke some discussion. Unfortunately, Mr, 
Dietz' paper was read last ^^ear at the end of the session, and there was 
little or no time for discussion. 

I don’t know how much problems of this kind affect state inspectors, 
or how far yon attempt to go into inspection of materials distributed 
from greenhouses. We in Washington, however, are seriously concerned 
about this problem. 

As many of you know, the Department of Agriculture is constantly 
introducing new plants from remote parts of the world. During the 
past ten or fifteen years we have intercepted many insects new to this 
country, and it is impossible to tell what would have been the result if they 
had been allowed to become established. 

Our practice is to examine this material carefully in the inspection 
house upon arrival, and if there is the slightest doubt as to whether 
there is any danger, or if an insect new to us is found, the material is 
either burned, fumigated, or otherwise treated, and grown in what we 
style a “quarantine house.” As soon as the danger has disappeared, 
this material is allowed to go to the field station at Bell, Maryland. We 
have taken the stand that it would be taking an unnecessary risk to allow 
material to leave the Bell greenhouses without an inspection at the time 
of shipment. 

I might say that the greenhouses at Bell, at the present time, so far 
as we know, are infested with only the common greenhouse insects, 
but it frequently happens that we have a new pest under our eyes for 
six or eight months and do not recognize it as such. For that reason we 
are carefully inspecting the plants, not a month or seven weeks before, 
but at the time of shipment. 

Tanpemture conditions in a greenhouse are comparable to the tropics. 
An inspection today is not good two weeks hence. I should like to have 
some expression as to whether or not the inspectors representing the 
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various states at this meeting are of the opinion that we are taking 
unnecessary precautions. Would you be willing to accept the material 
which is distributed from the greenhouses in question with one inspection 
a year, or two or three inspections a year; or do you think we have adopt¬ 
ed the right policy in inspecting at the time of shipment? 

If we are going to ship material from a greenhouse, what kind of a 
certificate should we use? Are the state inspectors going to accept 
qualified certification? Would you accept plants from us if you knew 
they were infested with the common greenhouse insects? As most of 
you no doubt know, we now have a law in the District of Columbia 
whidi requires that all plants entering should be inspected and certified. 
We have an inspector at the post office, the express office, and the freight 
office, and during the past two months one hundred and twenty-two 
shipments have passed through the post office and express office which 
did not bear certificates of inspection, and thirty-five of these shipments 
were infested with common greenhouse insects such as the common 
mealy bug, greenhouse white fly, etc. 

I think I am safe in assuming that very few, if any, of the states are 
inspecting, and if they are, they are not certifying material which is 
distributed from greenhouses. 

Mr. P. N. Wallace: I would like to ask Mr. Hamed if they 
are going to pay attention to greenhouse stock down in Mississippi. 

Mr. Harned: All plants coming into the state have to go to one 
of the parcels post inspection stations and are there inspected. We 
have six of them in the state. Our quarantine inspectors get most of 
the things that come in on trains, greenhouse plants included. 

Mr. J. J. Davis: At a meeting at La Payette last winter, of the 
entomologists of Missouri, Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana, this matter was 
briefly discussed, and in our mimeographed report we made a statement 
regarding greenhouse inspection work. I don't recall the exact state¬ 
ment, but it was to the effect that very probably we could divide the 
insects of the greenhouse into two distinct classes—^those generally 
distributed throughout the United States, and those which had a com¬ 
paratively local distribution. In discussing this matter, it seemed 
desirable that those with local distribution should be restricted; that 
is, that plants infested with the insects of local distribution be restricted 
from shipment, and that restrictions should also apply to our common 
insects where the infestation was serious. But where the infestation 
was very light and normal, there probably need be no further restrictions 
on shipments from state to state. 
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Mr. Sasscer: Mr. Hamed, do you certify greenhouse stock? 

Mr. Earned : In Mississippi at the present time we are inspecting 
the greenhouses. If we find an^dhing of a serious nature, we quarantine 
that greenhouse until it is cleaned up. If we find any of the common 
insects very abundant, w^e require them to clean up before they can con¬ 
tinue selling plants. But we are not certifying any of them at the 
present time. We have that matter under consideration and we are 
doubtful as to the best way of handling it. 

Mr. Wallace: Is the date of your inspection put on the shipping 
tag? 

Mr Earned : We are not issuing shipping tags to the greenhouses. 
We are inspecting them and letting them do business locally. If they 
are shipping things out by mail, they have to have a permit to do so, 
and that is also true wdth express. But we are letting them sell locally 
without permits. # 

Mr. Wallace : We inspect our greenhouses if a man wants to ship, 
but I will be perfectly frank in saying that the inspection tag, when it 
says that it is free from insect pest or plant disease, doesn’t mean a 
thing. It means that we were reasonably sure that there was nothing 
injurious at the time we inspected. 

But as Mr. Dietz made plain, a man might bring in something from 
another greenhouse the very next day and reship it under his tag. It 
is not only in Indiana but I think that thing is happening in all of the 
states. We don’t want to start anything in Indiana and penalize our 
greenhouse men; and if it is not feasible with all the states we don’t 
want to start it. I can’t stop our men from shipping. They send up to 
Chicago and get the plants there. Or, as happens now, we can sell to a 
broker in Chicago and he resells to another broker, who ships it out 
and the man who buys it doesn’t know where it comes from. 

Mr. P. a. Glenn: We are puzzled in Illinois to know what to do 
with our greenhouses. Our law eliminates greenhouses from inspection 
and they are not required to be certified, but in some of the states 
they require certificates in order that our greenhouse men may ship 
stock into those states. One particular state has asked me to issue to 
certain greenhouses a certificate covering a year. I hardly see how a 
certificate could be issued on a greenhouse covering a year. They really 
ought to be inspected every two or three weeks, or every shipment that 
goes out ought to be inspected. Every shipment ought to have an 
effective inspection. But it has been our practice in Illinois, when 
greenhouses wanted to ship to another state where they require inspec- 
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tion, to issue to our greenhouses a certificate reading like this: that 
they are practically free from the usual greenhouse pests and are apparent¬ 
ly free from danger. 

Of course, if a greenhouse has scale all over its palms, we refuse to 
issue them a certificate at all for palms. Or, we require them to agree 
not to ship any palms under a certificate we give them, and the cer¬ 
tificate will apply only to stock in their greenhouses which seems to be 
free from scale or insect pest. We issue certificates to only those green¬ 
house owners who seem to take all the reasonable precautions to keep 
down the common insect greenhouse pests. It would be an awful job 
in Illinois to inspect every shipment that is sent out from greenhouses; 
in fact, it would be impossible. 

Mr. T. J. Headlee: I have felt for a number of years that the 
handling of the greenhouse stock situation should be given attention, 
and if Mr. Sasscer believes that the information that we now have on 
the different species of insects as to dangerous charactei;, has gone far 
enough, I would like to make a motion that a committee be appointed, 
to throw this whole matter into some sort of definite shape for considera¬ 
tion at the next meeting. But I would like to have Mr. Sasscer answer 
the question first, as to whether he feels that the information along 
this line has gone far enough to permit reasonably fundamental ao- 
tion. 

Mr. Sasscer: Doctor Headlee has asked a question that I don’t 
belieA^e I am competent to answer. If anyone had told me several years 
ago that the strawberry root worm would have become a rose pest 
in greenhouses, I would have been inclined to doubt him. Take the 
chiyj'santhemum midge for example. We fought desperately to keep it 
out of the Washington greenhouses, but it finally became established. 

The great difficulty, it seems to me, is to determine what is an injur¬ 
ious insect in a greenhouse. Some five or six years ago the Bureau of 
Entomology initiated a project for the purpose of studying insects 
infesting ornamental plants in greenhouses, and a large mass of data 
has been assembled. Previous to undertaking this problem, Mr. J. J. 
Davis had been working up a bibliography of greenhouse insects, and 
he was generous enough to turn it over to us. However, there are a 
great many insect pests in greenhouses at the present time of which we 
know little. I am afraid that I am not in position to say that we know 
enough about greenhouse insects to lay down a definite rule that will hold 
for five or ten years. 

■' Mr. Headlee: I believe I will make the'motion anyway, because 
^ we are' in very much the same boat in all lines of insect work. ' I don’t; 
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know as mucli about them as I should- So I move that a geographically 
representative committee be appointed by the Chair with Mr. Sasscer 
as chairman, to take this matter under consideration and see whether 
any general rules, fundamental principles and recommendations can 
be laid down, this committee to make its report at the next session of 
this section. 

Mr- S. B. Fracker: I second the motion. A number of our men 
in Wisconsin keep a little outside shrubbery in order that they may 
be entitled to carry a nursery inspection certificate, and they attach 
it to greenhouse plants when requested to do so by the express agent. 
This is true particularly of inter-state shipments. The problem, we 
have felt, was a serious one, not only owing to the dangers from some of 
the insects mentioned by Mr. Dietz, but in other ways. For example, 
the orchid weevil, Cholus cattleyae, has been distributed from one green¬ 
house to another by means of stock, and its distribution could probably 
have been prevented if inspection certificates had been required. It 
is an insect which is perfectly ruinous in the orchid houses when it once 
becomes established. 

. The motion of Mr. Headlee, seconded by Mr. Fracker, was voted 
upon and carried. 

Chairman Ruggles: The next paper on the program is '‘Important 
Foreign Insect Pests Collected on Imported Nursery Stock in 1921.” 
by Mr. E. R. Sasscer. 


IMPORTANT INSECTS COLLECTED ON IMPORTED NURSERY 

STOCK IN 1921 

By E. R. Sasscer, Washington^ P. C. 

Fxclusive of bulbs and seeds, 27,507,929 plants were introduced 
during the fiscal year 1921 from all foreign countries in compliance 
with Regulations 3 and 14 of Quarantine 37. Of this number, 21,172,- 
049 plants arrived from France, the remainder being distributed among 
all other countries exporting to the United States. In spite of the 
emphasis which has been repeatedly made regarding the necessity of 
shipping only plants free from soil or earth, a number of shipments of 
plants, the roots of which were in part embedded in soil, arrived. 
Mora)ver, in several instances the soil included in the matted roots of 
Astilbe from Holland was found to be infested with the larvae of Bra- 
chyrhinus sulcaius Fab. which would have escaped the notice of the 
injectors if the soil had not been detected, removed, and carefully 
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examined. While these larvae were for the most part in the soil, in 
some cases they had entered the clmnps and occasioned some injury 
to the roots. In all of the shipments it was evident that an effort had 
been made to remove the soil, but the small amotmt remaining was 
sufficient to protect the larvae and permit them to accompany the 
plants. While it is true that the insect in question is known to be es¬ 
tablished in certain sections of this country, this instance forcibly em¬ 
phasizes the possibilities which accompany the introduction of plants 
imbedded in soil. ^ 

Forty-two shipments of French fruit and rose stocks were found to 
harbor nests of the Brown Tail Moth in contrast with sixt^^^-three from 
the same country during the past eight years. Incidentally, a number 
of these shipments also contained nests of the White Tree Pierid (Aporia 
crataegi L.). Cne shipment of fruit seedlings from Holland was infested 
with nests of the Brown Tail Moth and one consignment of quince 
stock from France contained egg masses of the G^rpsy Moth. Larvae 
of the Sorrel Cut'worm {Acronycta rumicis L.) w^ere collected on quince, 
cherry, and rose; and pupae of the Dagger Moth (Apaiela auricoma 
Fab.) were reported on pear, quince, and rose from France, and cherry 
from Holland. Narcissus bulbs from Holland were infested with the 
Lesser Bulb Fly (Eumerus strigatus Falln.); iris from England with 
Anurapkis iuUpae Boyer, and Lilium candidum from France with 
Cryptothrips dentipes Reut. Egg masses of the European Lackey Moth 
{Malacosoma neusiria L.) were intercepted on three shipments of French 
apple seedlings, and cocoons of Emphyius cincius Linn, were taken on 
rose stocks from England, Ireland, France, and Holland. 

The Black Fly of Citrus, Aleurocanthus woglumi Ashby, was collected 
on the foliage of citrus on nine occasions from Cuba and Jamaica, and 
once on what appeared to be bay from the Bahama Islands. In a 
majority of these cases, the eggs and pupae were on leaves attached to 
fruit found in the stores of ships arriving at American ports of entry, 
A, spinifems Quaintance also arrived on citrus leaves from Japan. The 
Mexican Fruit Fly (Anastrepha ludens Loew) was intercepted in 
mangoes and sweet limes confiscated from immigrants at El Paso, and 
larvae of A. fraierculus Wied. were found in mangoes and Cuban pluim 
from Cuba, Mexico and Jamaica. The Mediterranean Fruit Fly was 
taken on five occasions in coffee berries from Hawaii, and what appeared 
to be larvae of Conotrachelus perseae Barber was located in avocados 
from Mexico and Costa Rica, as weU as a species of Hmlipm from Mexico 
and Stenoma catenifer Walsh from the Canal Zone and Mexico. Mango 
seed .from Hawaii exhibited the Mango Weevil {Stermcheim 
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ferae Fab.), and sweet potatoes from Cuba and Mexico contained 
Cylas formicarms Fab., and shipments from Jamaica, the Bahama 
and Afadeira Islands were infested with Euscepes batatae Waterhouse. 
Metamasius sericeus Oliv. was intercepted in sugar cane from Cuba 
found in ships’ stores and in banana leaves in banana shipments from 
Costa Rica. The pink bollworm (Pectmophera gossypiella Saund.) 
was intercepted in cotton seed from England, Egypt, India, and on 
twenty-three occasions in cars arriving from the interior of Mexico. 

Azaleas from Japan, introduced in accordance with Regulation 14, 
Quarantines?, were in a number of instances found to bear injured buds. 
Repeated futile attempts were made to collect the insects responsible 
for the hollowing out of the buds. Samples of the injured buds were 
forv^arded to Dr. S. 1. Kuwana who advised that it was the work of the 
larvae of Earias rosifera Butler, which is reported to have two generations 
a year, the adult moth of the first brood appearing in April or May, 
and the second brood in July. The moth of the last brood deposits 
its eggs near the flower buds, and the larvae infest the buds shortly 
after hatching, and become full grown in September or October, hiber¬ 
nating in the larval condition in cocoons in the soil or between decayed 
leaves. In view of the fact that the exporting season in Japan is from 
November to April, and that the insect is in the soil or in old leaves 
at that time, and further that these plants are shipped absolutely free 
from soil, it appears that there is little likelihood of introducing this pest. 

The Noctuid genus Earias contains some two dozen or more closely 
allied and similar species, several of which are known to be of primary 
economic importance; for example, E. insulana Boisduval, which is 
the well known Egyptian Cotton Bollworm, and is second only to the 
Pink Bollworm in the amount of injury it occasions to cotton in that 
country. E. chlorana Hubner is another injurious species feeding on 
willow in Europe. 

The following is a list of some of the more important scale insects 
arriving on plants from various countires: 


Coccid 


Host 


Origin 


Asterohcanium urichi Ckll, 
Chaetococcns bambusae (Mask.) 
Lecanium coryU L. 

ti ' tt tt 


tl c< it 

Fseud&coccus gahani Clreen 
Pseudococcus maritimus (Ehrh.) 


Guiliema speciosa (Palm) Brazil 

Bamboo China 

Cherry cuttings ^ Germany 

Apple scions Czecho-Slovakia 

Prune (cuttings) 

Cherry (scions) 

Tricuspidaria dependens England 

Bananas Central America 
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Cocdd 

Host 

Origin 

Ripersia palmarum Elirhorn 

Cocoanuts 

Raratonga, Cook IsL 

1b (< <( 

(( 

Hawaii 

Aspidiotus spinosus Comst. 

Rose 

Bahama Islands 

Aspidiotus subsimilis Ckll. 

Persea americana 

Ecuador 

Aspidiotus subsimilis var. 

Areca sp, (Palm). 

Cuba 

anonae Houser 

H it It it 

Sour sop 

Bahama Islands 

tl it tt tt 

Unknown 

Cuba 

Chrysomphalus scutiformis Ckll. 

Bananas 

Central America 

Odonaspis inusitata (Green) 

Edible bamboo 

China 

tt tt It 

Bamboo 

it 

Odonaspis sp. (apparently new) 

Arundo maurifanica 

Algeria 

Targionia sacchari (CMl.) « 

(Rhizomes) 

Sugar cane 

Bahama Islands 

a a a 

it it 

Br. Honduras 

Targionia sp. 

Populus suhintegerina 

Algeria 

Chionaspis inday Banks 

Cocoanuts 

Hawaii 

Lepidosaphes ficus Sign. 

Fig 

Itaiy 

Lepidosaphes tuberculata Malen 

Orchid 

England 

Lepidosaphes mcgregori Banks 

Cocoanuts 

’ Singapore 

Fhenacaspis eugeniae Mask 

“Kukui” nut 

Hawaii 

ti it tt 

Mango 

it 


Summary of Countries and the Number of Species of Insects Reported 
BY State and Federal Inspectors During the Calendar Year 1921 Up to and 
Including December 23 


Algeria 

4 Colombia 

6 

Antigua 

1 Cook Island 

3 

Argentina 

12 Costa Rica 

10 

Assam 

1 Cuba 

m 

Australia 

9 Czecho-Slovakia 

4 

Austria 

1 


Azores 

3 Ecuador 

13 


Egypt 

4 

Bahama Islands 

28 England 

42 

Bermuda 

21 


Brazil 

20 Fed. Malay States 

4 

British Guiana 

12 France 

51 

British Honduras 

6 Germany 

6 

British, West Indies 

6 Gaudeloupe 

1 


Guatemala 

16' 

Canada 

4 Haiti 

7 

Canal Zone 

10 Hawaii 

49 

Canary Islands 

2 Holland 

.35 

Ceylon 

2 


Chile 

9 India 

32 

China 

33 Ireland 
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Isle of Pines 

3 

Salvador 

1 

Italy 

82 

San Domingo 

7 

Jamaica 

50 

Seychelles Islands 

1 

Japan 

47 

Siam 

14 

Java 

10 

Sicily 

i 

Jerusalem 

1 

South Africa 

14 



Spanish Honduras 

35 

Madeira Islands 

7 

Spain 

13 

Malta 

1 

St. Kitts 

1 

IMancliuria 

1 

Straits Settlements 

8 

Ivlartinique 

1 

Sweden 

5 

Mexico 

64 

Sjwia 

1 

New Zealand 

4 

Tahiti 

1 

Nicaragua 

7 

Trinidad 

4 

Norway 

4 

Tripoli " 

1 

Palestine 

3 

Turkey 

1 

Panama 

12 

Turks Islands 

1 

Paraguay 

4 



Philippine Island s«f 

17 

Uruguay 

4 

Porto Rico 

10 

Venezuela. 

6 

Portugal 

2 

Virgin Isl. 

3 



Windward Isl. 

1 


Chairman Ruggles : The next paper is by Mr. McLaine 

A BRIEF RESUME OF NURSERY CONDITIONS IN HOLLAND, 
BELGIUM AND FRANCE 

L. S, McLaine, Ottawa, Can. 

During the early summer of 1921 the writer had the pleasure of 
vis’ting France, Holland and Belgium. The main object of the trip 
was to se some of the larger nursery sections, as well as to look into 
the methods employed by the various governments in the inspection 
of nursery stock for export, particularly to North America. Unfortun¬ 
ately only a very short time could be alloted to any one locality or 
country, thus making it impossible to secure any definite first hand 
knowledge of the insects that are likely to be imported on exportations 
of plants or plant products. The writer, however, was impressed with the 
serious effort that was being made, in most instances, to inspect thorough¬ 
ly all export shipments and to see that only healthy plants were dipped 
under the certificates of inspection. 

The situation of the nurserymen on the continent, from a financial 
standpoint, is by no means enviable at the present time. During 
the war their business was at a standstill, and to-day it is little 
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better. Their trade with Russia, Germany and the central European 
countries is gone, and with the other countries there is keen competition 
and unending difficulties on account of disturbed trade relations and 
rapid fluctuations in exchange. 

The nurseries on the continent are for the most part owned by old 
and well established firms whose business has been handed down from 
father to son for several generations. The nurser^nnen with whom the 
writer came in contact- were men who took a pride in their craft and in 
the way the nurseries were cultivated and cared for. 

Holland 

The nursery districts in Holland are wddely separated and each district 
usually specializes in one particular type of stock according to the soil 
or climatic conditions. The seven main nursery sections are located 
in the foUowdng districts and* specialize in the plants mentioned below: 

Veendam—^Fruit stocks, 

Hillegom—Lisse—Sassenheim—Bulbs and Peonies. 

Boskoop—Ornamentals, Rhododendrons, Boxes, Laurels, Roses, 
Hardy Azaleas, etc. 

Nardeen—Clipped and fancy Boxes and Yews, Lilacs and Ornamentals. 

Oudenbosch—^Fruit seedlings. 

Zeeland—^Forest seedlings. 

Aalsmeer—Cut flowers. 

The writer was only able to visit the Hillegom and Boskoop districts, 
and the headquarters of the inspection service located at Wageningen. 

Bulb District. A large area in the vicinity of Hillegom and Lisse 
is devoted to the growing of bulbs and one of the larger firms has about 
six hundred acres devoted to their cultivation. Intensive cultivation 
was noted throughout the entire district, and as the best land is exceed¬ 
ingly valuable, it is not allowed to remain idle for any length of time. 
The soil is of a light sandy nature; the fields are small, usually protected 
by wind breaks and axe separated by small canals. The bulb land 
s manured heavily every five or six years, and a field crop grown the 
first year after manuring. The bulb crops are rotated each year; at 
first tulips, then daffodils, etc. Two crops of the same species are 
never grown on the same land two or more years in succession. 

The Dutch government has-maintained a phytopathological labora¬ 
tory at Lisse for the past five years, where extensive experiments ate 
being carried on in connectipn with .the diseases of bulbs. In 1910 
a.serious, disease of narcissi and daffodils was found in, this ,district. 
According to Dr. Van Slogteren, the expert in charge of the investiga-"' 
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tional work, the disease is caused by eel worms. When the disease 
is found in a bed, the diseased bulbs, all the healthy bulbs in the vicinity 
as well as the earth are removed and burned. Experiments have 
proved that the soil can be freed from the disease if bulbs are not planted 
on the same land for a number of years, but the value of the bulb land 
prevents this; furthermore, it takes years for the complete disintegra¬ 
tion of all parts of the affected bulbs. Dr. Van Slogteren also stated 
that experiments withheatingbulbsinwarm water at 40° C. for a number 
of hours killed the eelworms and did not injure the propagating quali¬ 
ties of the bulbs; further experiments in connection with the effect on 
the forcing qualities are now being carried on. 

Meredon sp. is reported as being rarely a serious pest but it does occur 
occasionally however in fields that are too well protected by wind breaks, 

Boskoop. This is the centre of the ornamental trade and approxi¬ 
mately two thousand acres are devoted to the growing of nursery stock. 
Previous to the®war this acreage was divided among three hundred nurs¬ 
erymen, the majority of whom were small growers. There are now about 
twenty large firms in the district, holding from ten to fifty acres and up, 
of land. About one hundred and fifty firms do a direct export business 
and the remainder sell their plants to the larger firms. The nursery 
industry was first started in this district two hundred years ago. The 
nurseries are laid out in narrow strips, between canals, averaging 150- 
300 feet wide and from one-quarter to a third of a mile long. They 
appeared in most excellent condition, were free from weeds and no sign 
of either the gipsy or brown tail moths were seen. 

Plant Inspection Service. The organization of the Phytopatho- 
logical Service has been outlined in a special bulletin prepared by the 
service^ so it is unnecessary to consider it in detail at this time. The 
nurseries are inspected frequently throughout the summer, and in¬ 
structions are issued to the growers to spray or carry out any other 
treatment when such is considered necessary. If the instructions 
are followed a “general certificate” is issued to the grower, without 
which he may neither dispose of his stock locally nor secure an export 
certificate. Written records of all certificates are kept, and if for any 
reason a grower can not account for all the certificates forwarded to him, 
no additional certificates are issued until a satisfactory explanation is 
furnished. In the Boskoop district the local government requires the 


■ iThe Phytopathological Service in the Netherlands, No^ 13, 1921, Wageningen^ 
Holland. 
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Spraying of all boxwoods during the winter raonths. A so-called “spray- 

mg brigade” has been organized to take care of the work on the smaller 
holdings. 

Serious outbreaks of the brown tail moth are reported as unusual in 
Holland, although they do occur occasionally in the Limburg district. 
The gypsy moth is reported as rare. 

Belgium 

The great greenliouse district in Belgium centres around Ghent and 
Melle. Before the war this was a very prosperous community, with 
fine ranges of greenhouses, good packing sheds, etc., but as this area 
was occupied by the Germans from the summer of 1914 until 1918 
business was practically at a standstill. During the occupation many 
firms were unable to obtain any coal for their greenhouses, whereas, 
others could secure only a sufficient quantity to maintain a temperature 
of between two and four degrees centigrade in their houses during the 
coldest weather, consequently many lost heavily. The powers in this 
area devote their attention almost entirely to the propagation of azaleas, 
pahns, araucarias, aspidistras and rhododendrons. 

Great care is taken in the preparation of the soil for the propagation 
of azaleas. The soil in which they are grovm is of a heavy peaty nature, 
and brewers or malt grains are used as fertilizer. The slips are planted 
in pots in the spring, and grafted in August. The plants are kept in 
greenhouses during the winter, placed outside in May and returned to 
the greeniiouses in September. While outside they are often covered 
with mats or frames to form partial shade. The plants are examined 
several times duiing the season and packed for export in the nursery 
rows. The larger firms'propagate from twenty to fifty thousand azaleas 
a year. The majority of growers in this district do not export but sell 
their products to the larger firms. 

Belgian Inspection Service. The inspection service is organized 
on a similar basis to the corresponding service in HoIIaiid, and was started 
in 1912 as a result of the United States quarantine brought into effect that 
year. The Chief Inspector is stationed at Ghent and has a number of 
inspectors associated with him. The nurseries are inspected at least 
twice each year and a report as to their condition is submitted to the 
Chief Inspector. If this is satisfactory^, the nurseryman is furnished with 
a ‘‘general certificate,” without which he may not dispose of his sto^ck, 
even locally. The ‘‘general certificate” must be produced before an ex¬ 
port certificate is issued. The stock is then re-examined at the time of, 
shipment and if found cl^n the shipper is furnished with the export' 
certificate. 
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France 

The great fruit seedling nurseries are located in the vicinity of Orleans 
and Angers in the Loire district. The chief plants grown for export 
are fruit, rose and conifer stocks, although ornamentals, grafted and 
"budded roses and perennials are grown in. very large quantities. 

In the Orleans district the number of firms that really do an export 
business does not exceed ten, w^hereas there are about five hundred grow¬ 
ers altogether. All the large growers contract wdth farmers in the 
surrounding district to grow fruit stocks for them. About twelve 
hundred and fifty acres of land are devoted to the growing of nursery 
stock. One firm propagates one million fruit stocks, and three million 
roses a year; they also graft about six hundred thousand, and bud two 
hundred and fifty thousand roses. The small cultivators grow about 
ten million seedlings a year. 

In the Angers district which is larger in extent than the foregoing, 
there are about six large exporters and about fifteen hundred to two 
thousand small cultivators. 

The apples are grown from the seed of wild native apples, planted- 
broadcast in beds very early in the spring (February), as soon as they 
are w^ell started they are transplanted to beds and placed in rows, and 
are usually sold as one or two year transplants. The seedlings are dug 
in November, and packed and shipped in February. 

French Inspection Service. The inspection service is divided into 
tw'o main divisions (1) entomological, (2) phytopathoiogical. The 
entomological servdce is in charge of a Director with headquarters at 
Paris. The service is further divided as follows: (a) inspectors, who 
\fisit the various nturseries which have plants for export, and see that 
the latter are free from pests, they also deliver the certificates; (b) 
the assistant inspectors act as general assistants to the inspectors in 
their work; (c) the controllers are resident in the district to which they 
are attached; they pay special attention to the general condition of the 
plants. During the surnmer one controller and two inspectors were 
stationed at Angers and two inspectors at Orleans. All the nurseries 
are inspected twice each year in the spring or early summer and in the 
fall. The inspectors visit the nurseries at time of packing but are not 
present at any one nursery throughout the season. 

A serious outbreak of brown tails has been present in the Loire district 
for the past three years. An attempt has been made to clean up orchards 
in the vicinity of nurseries, by the removal of winter webs, and no old 
nests were actually seen in the ntnreeries themselves. . Last year the 
Department paid out thirty thousand francs for the collection of winter 
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webs, five francs per thousand was the amount first allowed, but this was 
later reduced by one half. Owners are required to remove the nests from 
their property and many prosecutions followed cases of neglect. The 
outbreak was first noted in the environs of Paris, stripping of oaks, 
hawthorns, and elms were plainly visible from the train and even the 
hedges along the railroad were defoliated. 


Chairman Ruggles: The next paper is by S. B. Fracker. 

THE LEGAL ASPECTS OF PEST CONTROL 

By S. B. Fracker, Madismi, Wisconsin 

Up to within the last few’ years the only pests receiving legal attention 
■were those we did not have and did not want. Little or no consideration 
was given to established insects altho they are causing 99% of the total 
losses. Research and education require no enactments by legislative 
authority, and extension actmties constituted the only means of making 
entomology really ‘'economic.’' For until the facts discovered by 
research are used in actual practice, science cannot be called “applied/' 

The great weakness of pest control so far is in connection with those 
species which should receive simultaneous attention over large areas. 
The Pacific Coast states have progressed much farther along these lines 
than other sections and have definitely recognized that pest control 
is a proper function of government. The ever-increasing losses from 
insects and plant diseases have now reached a point w’here they are of 
great public concern, and leaving the whole matter to the indmdual 
owmer is no longer sufficient. 

Kansas has redCgnized this in the case of grasshopper outbreaks 
and has passed a special statute providing for county and township 
grasshopper campaigns. In considering the organization of similar 
control work against the same insects in Wisconsin two years ago, the 
winter investigated the w^hole question of the legal status of pest control 
in the various states, and was surprised to discover that in most cases 
it had not gone beyond the stage of .nursery inspection. 

The statutes required in the case of firmly established insects are of 
a different type from the mandatory regulations governing nursery 
inspection, and quarantine orders. The need is for political machinery 
:to handle funds, buy material, and supervise the mixing of sprays and 
poison baits. In the case of grasshoppers, for example, town or county, 
board members are the logical lo-cal officials to buy po^ons and attmctive 
baits for distribution. This is'much more satisfactory than to leave 
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the whole matter to the individual farmer, who is helpless unless the 
local stores voluntarily stock the needed materials. Such an arrange¬ 
ment, in effect, makes the town board both the pest control organization 
of the localitjr and a clearing house for information regarding the prev¬ 
alence and control of injurious insects and plant diseases. 

Usually the powers of local officers are closely restricted by state laws. 
In Wisconsin we found that new legislation was essential to enable towns 
and counties to make appropriations for such purposes, and to buy and 
sell the necessarj^ supplies. At the same time it appeared to be as un¬ 
reasonable to ask the passage of a new law regarding each specific insect 
pest or plant disease as it would be to pro\dde a special statute for each 
human ailment. California has followed both policies. In addition 
to organizing a horticultural commission (now in the department of 
agriculture) with wide powers and extensive authority, the legislature 
has passed a series of special statutes on such subjects as the walnut 
codling moth, date palm scale, and Phylloxera. Many states, when 
faced with the barberr>^ eradication problem enacted special barberry 
laws and whenever a new problem in the control of a disease with alter¬ 
nate hosts comes up under such conditions, a new legislative enactment 
will be necessary. 

The solution adopted in Wisconsin was the passage of a bill providing 
authority for county boards, town meetings, town boards, and village 
boards to make appropriations for the control of insect pests, weeds, 
or plant or animal diseases. Advantage was taken of this opportunity 
immediately after passage of the bill, and county and town appropriations 
have, since been made for grasshopper control, cattle tuberculosis, and 
apiary inspection. Action by town and county boards, it was felt should 
not be made mandatory under our conditions altho tli^ may be necessary 
in the grasshopper infested regions of the great plains. ■ 

An additional clause required the state department of agiiculture 
to provide technical assistance and direction in the expenditure of such 
funds, the purpose of this being to unify the work and prevent the waste 
of county and town resources. The form of organization is thus similar 
to that of public health work, very elastic but possessing full authority 
and the administrative machinery to cope with varied situations. 

If we will then divide pest control problems into three classes from the 
standpoint of public interest, the requirements of an inclusive pest con¬ 
trol program become apparent. First come those insects or diseases 
which threaten a locality but have not yet reached it; second, new ar¬ 
rivals whose distribution is spotted; third, native, or strongly estab¬ 
lished introduced forms, calling for repressive measures rather than 
extermination. . . : ■' 
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For preventing tlie introduction of outside insect pests and plant 
diseases, every state except three, has one or more quarantine regulations. 
In some cases statutory authority for the establishment of such measures 
seems to be weak or wanting aiid in others must be construed from a 
phrase which grants power to make regulations for the administration 
of nursery inspection. But in 45 states such orders have at least been 
“promulgated” by the powers that be. 

Retarding the dissemination of localized pests is a similar problem 
for which more specific authority is usually granted. Nursen’^ inspec¬ 
tion regulations are in this class. One might mention here a favorite 
phrase of the lavunakers of the gulf states contained in several statutes 
of this group of commonwealths: “The department is authorized to make 
such rules and regulations, and to do and perform such acts, as ma\r be 
needed to prevent the introduction and dissemination of insect pests 
and plant diseases.” 

To summarize, our pest control statutes should pro\ride: 

1. For the organization of a plant inspection and pest control 
office or department. 

2. The usual administrative powers: access to premises, examination 
of possibly infested material; and enforcement of treatment or destruc¬ 
tion when needed. 

3. Specific authority to regulate the introduction and transporta¬ 
tion of material either infected, exposed to infection, or from infected 
or infested areas writhin or without the state. 

4. Authority to prohibit the introduction, transportation or har¬ 
boring of plants whose damage consists in their being the alternate 
hosts of diseases already present, such as barberry bushes in grain 
growing regions, and Ribes in the white pine forests. 

5. A form of organization for the local control of permanently 
established pests thru local civil officers or special horticultural or agri¬ 
cultural authorities, and the power to make local appropriations for 
these purposes. Such action need not be made mandatory on local 
officers unless it is demanded by their constituents, or in case their 
neglect woujd result in loss to other localities. 


Mr. Biggar: By whom are those inspectors appointed? 

Mr. Fracker: The different states vary a great deal.,. It is becom¬ 
ing rare, perhaps, to have a nursery inspector a direct appointee of the 
governor. In many cases a Commissioner of Agriculttire is ^ appoint^ 
by 'the governor, and the nursery inspector is appointed by him.;/' 
Mr. Biggar: Is he appointed for a definite period?. ' . ^. 
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Mr. Fracker: I do not know of any state in which the nursery 
inspector is appointed for any specific period. 

Chairman Ruggles: The next paper is by T, J. Headlee. 


PRESENT STATES OF THE GIPSY MOTH IN NEW JERSEY^ 
By Thomas J Headlee, Ph.D., State Entomologist^ New Brunswick^ N. J. 

The speaker can offer as his only excuse for presenting this paper the 
fact that the attempt to exterminate the present gipsy moth infestation 
in New Jersey constitutes one of the largest efforts of this kind that has 
ever been carried out within the limits of the United States. He has 
attempted to put himself in the place of an entomologist, whose field 
of endeavor lies in a state far removed from gipsy moth infestation, 
and to see whether he would, under those conditions, like to know how 
things are coming on in the effort now being made in New Jersey. It 
is on the basis &f the answer to this question that he has felt that a state¬ 
ment of the situation might meet the wishes of the entomologists here 
assembled today. 

At the close of the dormant season *of 1920-1921 the one hundred 
square mile area reported in the paper entitled “The present status 
of the gypsy moth in New Jersey” and read before the last annual 
meeting of this association, had expanded to an area of approximately 
four hundred and ten square miles. Since that time, although the 
scouting has gone on through the fall and early winter and has covered 
approximately 38 percent of the original four hundred and ten square 
mile area, plus its four hundred and ninety square mile safety border, 
only one additional township has been found infested, and it can be said 
that with our present Imowledge the area (410 square miles) known last 
spring has not been materially increased by^the scouting. 

The work against the gipsy moth up to July 1, 1921 had cost $254,- 
000.00, out of which about $82,000.00 was expended for a more or less 
permanent equipment of spraying machinery and hose. Of this sum the 
state of New Jersey furnished $112,000.00, Mr. J. B. Duke $25,000.00 
and the United States Government $117,000.00. 


the information of persons who may not be familiar with a paper of the same 
title read before the Annual Meeting in the year 1920-1921, the writer desires to say 
that the gipsy moth fighting force in New Jersey is officered by experienced gipsy 
moth men drawn from New England, that Mr. H. A. Ames is in immediate charge 
of the work in New Jersey but that his work is done under the direction of Mr. H. L* 
McIntyre, who is in charge of the field work against the gipsy moth throughout the 
United States. ' ■ ■ ■ ' 
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Table Showing Egg Masses Pound in 1920-1921 and in 1921-1922 

General Area 



1920-1921 

1921-1922 

Dukes Park, 1100 acres 

3,000,000 

51 

Plainfield City 

4 & 1 $ p. 

0 

Sayreville Township 

4 & 2 9 p. 

0 

Westfield Township 

1 9 p. 

0 

Balance of the general area 

1405 & 106 9 p. 

? 

Outside Areas 

Deal Beach 

201 

0 

Elizabeth 

1 

0 

Glen Rock or Ridgewood 

2 & 1 9 p. 

? 

Madison 

2 

? 

Mendham 

14B6 

. 10 

Paterson 

1 9p. 

? 

South Orange 

12 

0 

Wyckoff 

4 

? 


From the above table, as far as the scouting of this fall and early 
winter has gone within the infested areas, it seems that there has been 
a very material reduction in the number of egg masses. What the 
continuance and completion of the 1921-1922 scouting will show is, of 
course, impossible to say; but if we may take the above figures as an 
indication, it is to be expected that the first year's work against the 
gipsy moth will show most excellent results. With one exception, 
that of Mendham, the outside areas thus far scouted have shown a 
complete disappearance of the insect. 

The total cost of the wt>rk in New Jersey for the present year is not 
apt to be much less than it was last year, because the money which was 
expended last year in permanent spraying equipment and which this 
year will not need to be replaced will be taken up in the amount of 
additional scouting necessary. The work of the present year is supports! 
by' $125,000.00 state appropriation. The amount of money which the 
Govemment will be able to expend in New Jersey is stiU a matter of 
doubt, because the $400,000.00 appropriated by the last Congrm for 
the gipsy moth work in the country is insufficient and of the $600,000.00 
requested of Congress for the gipsy moth work for the coming fiscal 
year $100,000,00 is requested as immediately available. If the $600,000.(11 
request is granted, the New Jersey problem will probably receive a 
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jiiinimixm of $100,000.00 of Government Funds. The amount of pri¬ 
vate funds available for the present year is at present uncertain and 
cannot be reported on. 

All things considered it is felt that an excelllent start in the direction 
of extermination has been made. 


Chairman Ruggles: We have one paper this morning that is not 
on the program. I am sure you will be glad to hear from Mr. Borodin 
who has a message from Russia and we will allow him a few minutes. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF ENTOMOLOGY AND 
ENTOMOLOGISTS IN RUSSIA 
By D. N. Borodin 


American Entomologists have been in close contact with the Russian 


Colleagues until® 1915, but since that time relations have not been re¬ 
established. However, in spite of the Chinese Wall surrounding Russia, 
some news from there is reaching this coimtry. ^ 

From a series of letters, which have been received, one may* get 
some idea as to what has become of the Russian Entomologists and in 
what direction the work is now being carried on. First of all, it wiE 
be necessary to present a long list of those Russian workers, who died 
during the War, revolutions and famine. The majority of American 
colleagues are undoubtedly familar with the article by Mr. Y. A. G. 
Rehn, which appeared in the “Entomological News,'’ Vol. XXXII, 
No. 7, July 1921 and entitled “An Appeal from Russian Fellgw Entomol¬ 
ogists.” It may be well, however, to repeat this list here, supple¬ 
menting it by a number of additional names. 


Adelung, N. 

Alferaki, C. N. 
BiaiiJd, V, L, 
Blecker, G. F. 
Bostanjoglo, V. N. 
Vakoolovsky, N. N. 
Vassiliev, E. M. 
Zaroodni, N. A, 
Kavrigiix,'V. N. 
Karavaev, B. A. 
ErooHkovsky, A. K. 
Koordiumov, N. V.' 
Meinhard, A. A. 

* Oshaum* V. F. 
Pordilnslcy, J. A. 


(23. XL 17) 
(24. VIL 18) 
( 10 . 1 . 20 ) 
(11. 19) 
(1919) 

(1918) 

(VII. 19) 

(13. III. 19) 
(1.1.19) 
(1919) 

(X. 20) 

(7. IX. 17) 
(24. VL 17) 
(26.1.17) 

(8, V. 16) 
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Pylnov, E. V. 

Rodzianko, V. N. 

Romanov, N. M. 

Selovsk3% jVL N. 
Semonov-Tian-Shansky, R. D. 
Silantiev, A. A. 

SmimoA^, D. A. 

Sonotzko, A. A. 

Soovorov, G. L. 

Fisher, E, N. 

Schreiner, A. E. 

SclierbakoA’’, E. S. 
Kholodkovsky, N* A. 
Shevyrev, 1. J. 

Jacobson, A. T. 

Jacobson, A. A. 


(1920.) 

(1919) 

(29. 1.19) 
(1921) 

(27. XL 19) 
(21. III. 18) 
(17. VIII. 20) 
(I. IV. 19) 
(29. IV. IS) 
(1919) 

(VII. 18.) 
(IX. 29} 

(2. IV. 21.) 

(7. VIL 10:‘ 
(20. VI. 19) 
(12. XII. IS) 


The cause of death of the majority of these Scientists is practically 
unknown. D. A. Smirnov, A. A. Sonotzko, A. T. Jacobson, and E. V. 
Pylnov died of spotted t>T3hus fever; I. J. Shevyrrev from starvation 
and N. A. Kholodkovsky from sarcoma cerelrostinae. Out of the total 
number of members of the Russian Entomological Society, fifty members 
perished during the period from 1916-1921. Many of the American 
colleagues will find in this list a number of very familiar names. 

Systematic Entomology 


Systematic Entomology in Russia was concentrated in Universities 
and Museums and to a great extent also had amateurs amongst its 
representatives. 

Little is known so far in regard to the progress of this branch of 
Entomology in Russia and only limited information is on hand relative 
to some Entomologists: 

G. G. Jacobson, Specialist on Coleoptera and Termitae, author of 
the voluminous, but not as yet completed work, “Coleoptera of Russia 
and Western Europe/' and a comprehensive book, “Orthoptera and 
Pseudoneuroptera of Russia”, is at the present time Secretary of the 
Entomological Society at Petrograd and works as before in the Zoologi¬ 
cal Museum of the Academy of. Science at Petrograd. 

Among other Entomologists working in this Museum are: 

A. A. Mordvilko, a well known specialist in Aphididae; 

A, N. Kirichenko, specialist in RhynchotaA 

A. A. Semenov-Tian-Shansky, specialist in Coleoptera, Hymenop- 
tera and genus Forficula. 


^Who is continuing the work of the late V. F. Oshanin. 
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N. J. Kuznetzov, specialist in Lepidoptera; other Entomologists 
are also engaged at the Zoological Museum of the Academy of Science. 

All these scientists may be addressed: c/o Zoological Museum, Acad- 
of Science, Petrograd, Russia, Via England. 

Although completely segregated from the entire scientific world during 
the last yCcLTS, they ai'e, nevertheless, continuing the work in these 
special lines insofar as the conditions of life permit to do so. There 
were no complaints in the letters received so far as to the hardships and 
deprivations, but there are constant requests to send separates, journals 
and books, which they are unable to secure under the present circum¬ 
stances and a desire to learn whatever new has been discovered and pub¬ 
lished in the recent years by the men of science abroad. 

Entomological Organizations 

Among the new Entomological organizations opened in Russia, the 
following may be mentioned: 

The old Bureau of Entomology of the Agricultural Scientific Commit¬ 
tee of the Department of Agriculture, formerly in charge of the late 
J. A. Porchinsky, has been preserved and Dr. V. A. Pospielov is at the 
head of it now. 

Several other Entomological Institutes were opened. 

The first joint Congress of Entomologists and Phytopathologists 
took place in 1918, the second in October 1920, and the third was 
expected to be in October 1921. It was decided in the first and second 
Congresses to create joint Entomologo-Phytopathological Institutions, 
so-called *‘Stations of Plant Protection,"’ associated with the Experi¬ 
ment Stations. 

The new “Stations of Plant Protection” in Russia are as follows: 

1. At Petrograd, Chief N. N. Bogdanov-Katkov; collaborators: 
Prof. M. N. Rimslcy-Korsakov fspecialist in H^menoptera, genus 
Isosoma, Aphanura, genus Embia,) also, A. S, Skorikov (Specialist 
in Hymenoptera, genus Bombus). 

Address: c/o “Station of Plant Protection” (Stantzia Zaschity 
Rastenii) Petrograd, Russia. Via England. 

2. At Ivanovo-Vosnessensk 

3* At Cheiepovetz 

, 4- At Tambov 

5, At Omsk (chief: Mr. Antonov) 

6, At Tomsk (chief: Mr. Valov) 

7. At Barnaul (chief : Mr. Juiin) 

8. , At Semipalatinsk (chief: Mr. Hoffman); &ho innther cities. 
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All Stations of Plant Protection are united under the Central ''Divi¬ 
sion for Plant Protection” at the People’s Commissariat of Agriailttire, 
so-called "Ozra, Narkomzem,” which is in charge of A, P. Adrianov, 
(formerl}?- Chief of the Entomological Bureau of Kaluga). 

Preparation of Specialists in Applied Entomology' 

Two or three special courses were organized at the Universities and 
Agricultural Colleges of Petrograd and Moscow for training specialists 
in Applied Entomology. Definite information has been received in 
regard to such courses at the Petrovsko-Razumovskoye Agricultural 
Academy (near Moscow) and also at Petrograd. 

The course of Entomolog}^ is being taught in three sections: 

1. Forest Entomology 

2. Orchard and Garden Entomology 

3. Field Entomology 

The lectures in these courses are given by Prof. V. F. Boldyrev, 
specialist in Biology of Orthoptera, who is assisted Mr. A. P. 
Andrianov.^ 

Applied Entomology presents perhaps the best example of what self- 
denying workers can accomplish along the lines of organization in spite 
of unfavorable living circunstances. 

Publications 

We have only a small list of Entomological publications issued during 
the recent years, but rve know that a number of books, reports and a 
great many popular booklets (pamphlets) of the type of fanners’ bulle¬ 
tins in this country have been published to answer the demand of prac¬ 
tical needs, 'which the author of this report has at his disposal.^ 

New Methods of Insect Control 

New methods of combating injurious insects presents the application 
of asphyxiating gases, which were left after the War, These are being 
used for the destruction of the Asiatic Locust {Locusia migratmid) 
in the deltas of large rivers, such as Volga, covered by thick vegetation 
consisting of an impassable growth of cane {Scirpus lacustris) and 
inaccessable for the ordinary spraying operations by means of a horse 
power pump or knapsack sprayer. In such places gases were used with 
great success. The same substances were used also for the destruction 


^The Medical and Veterinary Entomology is concentrated in College and UJniver 
sitles. 

2Reference of the most important editions issued during the last few years in Rus^ 
is printed in the “Review of Applied Entomology/* in Londcrat. 
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of Locusts and at the same time Rodentia of the genus vSpermophilus, 
which are abundant in the steppes of South-Eastern Russia. 

New poisoned Siberian mixtures are now in use throughout all Siberia. 

Summary 

1. The work of Entomologists in Russia is being continued in spite 
of the isolation of that country. 

2. hlany well known and celebrated Entomologists are participating 
in this work. 

3. They are in great need of scientific Entomological literature pub¬ 
lished abroad during the years 1915-1921, that is, of books, journals, 
separates, etc. which they are unable to purchase under existing condi¬ 
tions, but for which they would send in exchange Russian publications. 

4. The U. S. Post Offices accept mail for Russia, addressed via Eng¬ 
land; letters reach Russia without very much delay. 

5. Mail frojn Russia to the the United States is not arriving satis¬ 
factorily, but somewhat better at this time. 

6. The writer of this report, who represents one of the divisions of 
the Russian Agricultural Scientific Committee will be glad to impart 
any information he receives regarding Russian Entomologists upon 
request from his American colleagues and will also accept for forwarding 
to Russia any parcels with literature, if such 'would be found possible 
to spare for this purpose. It may be directed to the following address: 
110 W. 40th St., Room 1603, New York City. 


• Chairman Ruggles: We are all much interested in the entomologi-' 
cal problems of Russia, but unfortunately, time will not permit us to 
discuss them. We now have some business to attend to. The first 
in order will be the nomination of the Chainnan and the Secretary for 
the Horticultural Inspection Section for next year. 

Messrs. Harned and Sasscer were nominated for Chainnan and Secre¬ 
tary respectively, and duly elected. 

Chairman Ruggles: Is there any other business? 

Mr. Sasscer: I mentioned a moment ago that Mr. J. J. Davis 
had prepared a very complete and excellent index of the greenhouse 
insects. So far as I am aware, this is the only manuscript of the kind, 
and unfortunately, it has not been published although it has been ready 
for publication for several years. Apparently there is some difficulty 
in getting some organization to accept it. Inasmuch as we all are, 
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or should be, interested in greenhouse insects, and all naturally would 
like to have a ready reference, I move that the Resolutions Committee 
of the parent association be urged to incorporate in their resolutions 
a request suggesting that the Society of American Florists publish this 
paper. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Chairman Ruggles: Is there further business? 

On the committee to draw up recommendations with reference to 
greenhouse material, besides Mr. Sasscer, I will appoint H. F. Dietz, 
T. J. Headlee, Franklin Sherman, Jr., and G. M. List. 

If there is no further business, we will stand adjourned. 

Adjournment. 


NEW EUROPEAN BEE DISEASE THREATENS BEEKEEPING 

IN AMERICA 

» 

Serious ravages causing almost complete destruction of the beekeep¬ 
ing industry in portions of Europe by the “Isle of Wight’' disease has 
started determined action by American beekeepers to save their business 
from similar losses. 

“Isle of Wight” disease is caused by a parasitic mite in adult bees 
and is easily transported by bees shipped from Europe to America as was 
proved during the past summer when live bees carrying living mites 
arrived in Washington from Scotland. Should this disease become 
established in America, beekeepers, queen breeders and manufacturers 
of bee supplies would quickly be ruined and horticultural interests would 
be seriously damaged. 

A meeting was called at the Bee Culture Laboratory in charge of 
Dr. E. F. Phillips of the Bureau of Entomology at Washington, D. C., 
March 9, which was attended by specialists from several states and 
Canada who ate interested in measures to prevent the introduction of 
the Isle of Wight disease into the United States and Canada. 

Among those at the meeting were Dr. L. O. Howard and Dr, C. L. 
Marlatt, Chief and Assistant Chief of the U. S. Bureau of Entomology, 
Dr. E. F. Phillips, Government Apiarist,' Prof. P.E. Milieu, Apiary 
Inspector for Ontario.. Canada; Prof. Geo. H. Rea, Pennsylvania State 
College; E. G. Carr, Apiary Inspector of New Jersey, J. G. Sanders, 
Harrisburg, Pa., President of the American Association of Economic 
Entomologists, Prof. N. E. Phillips, Mass. Agric. College, and Dr. H. E. 
Ewing, Expert on Mites, of U. S. Bureau of Entomology. 
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The meeting decided to recommend that the U. S. Post Office Depart- 
ment shall at once prohibit the introduction of queen bees through the 
mails from all foreign countries except Canada, and that a bill be intro¬ 
duced into Congress to prohibit the introduction of adult bees into the 
United States except for experimental and scientific purposes by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Since there is no known Isle of Wight 
disease in Canada, and since it is hoped and expected that the Dominion 
of Canada will establish the same safeguards to the beekeeping industry, 
it is planned not to establish any quarantines or prohibitions against 
shipments of bees from and to Canada. 

It was the opinion of all those in attendance that the Isle of Wight 
disease is such a serious menace to beekeeping on this continent, that 
every" possible step should be taken to prevent its introduction, and that 
all importations of queenbees should be stopped. Pending full legis¬ 
lation in this matter, it is hoped that beekeepers throughout the contin¬ 
ent win cooperate to the fullest degree by making no attempts to introduce 
adult bees into'the country. Any queen breeder who introduced this 
disease into the countr^^ would be doing a great damage to the beekeep¬ 
ing industry, and it would be a serious drawback to his future business. 

The committee urges that beekeepers who see any outbreak of any 
disease of adult bees shall at once send samples for examination and 
diagnosis to the Bureau of Entomology, Washington, D, C. More 
detailed information concerning this disease will be presented in a future 
issue of this journal, and in the meantime information may be obtained 
by writing to the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
a copy of Department Circular 218, entitled “The Occurrence of Diseases 
of Adult Bees’” for free distribution. 

J. G. Sanders, Harrisburg, Pa., Chairman 

E. G. Carr, New Jersey. 

F. Eric Millen, Guelph, Canada. 

Committee, 

The ParadicMorobezine Treatment. The control of the Califoniia peach borer, 
Aegeria opalescem Hy. Edw, was successfal in the counties of Alameda, Santa Clara 
and San Benito last fall where it was used chiefly on apricot trees. The problem of 
rootstocks is a new one which must be considered in this state, but as yet no injury 
has resulted to the ones treated. 

An infestation of the pear root aphis, Eriosoma kmguimsa Hartig was completely 
ccmtroledby the method with no apparent injury to 4 year old pear trees on French 
rpbts. The latter experiment is being rapidly enlarged with very interesting results. 

E.'0, Essig 
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Scientific Notes 

Crop Protection Institute Fellowships. -In order to promote original research 
relative to the fungicidal and insecticidal properties of sulphur and the effects of 
sunlight, temperature and moisture on its action, the Crop Protection Institute 
expects to offer two fellowships yielding an income, of $2500.00 each. Training in 
chemistry and plant physiology is a prerequisite, and candidates should have demon¬ 
strated ability to undertake research efforts of a high type. Applications, accompa¬ 
nied by reprints of scientific articles and letters of recommendations, should be made 
immediately to the Crop Protection Institute, National Research Council, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. A statement explaining the purposes and scope of the projects and se¬ 
lection of research laboratory may be obtained on application. 

W. C. O'Kane, 
Chairman 
Paul Moore, 
Secretary 

Unusual Infestation of Bulb Mite in Greenhouse. Complaints were received 
by the Pa. Bureau of Plant Industry from a florist at Malvern, Pa. that a heavy 
infestation of earthworms was causing great damage to beds of Smilax {Asparagtts 
medeoloides) and "asparagus fern” {Asparagus plumosus) in his ^eenhouse during 
the present season. Samples of plants examined showed a much-stunted condition 
of the roots and a soft rot of the tubers with lesions which penetrated the outer skin 
into the tender tissues of the apparently healthy roots. Sciarid larvae were present, 
but close examination with the binoculars revealed the presence of numbers of large, 
palecolored, sluggish mites, particularly about the crown of the plants, w^here they 
were found in largest numbers by parting the fibers of the half decayed roots. Cavi-, 
ties in healthy roots which were hardly visible to the xmaided eye were found in most 
instances to contain several of these mites, apparently feeding on healthy tissues. 
From balsam mounts made of specimens collected they were determined by Dr. 
H. E. Ewing of the U. S. National Museum as Rhizoglyphus sp., apparently hyacinthi 
Boisd. 

In that this mite has not been recorded as a pest of these hosts and that it is very 
generally distributed in this greenhouse, causing a large reduction in the season's 
cut, its possibilities as an important pest should not be overlooked. 

J. K. Primm, 

Oah Lane, Pa 

Notes on Orcbestes nifipes. The work of this insect has been under my more or 
less superficial observation near Salt Lake City, Utah, since 1914. However it was 
only late in the fall of 1920 that I observed the adults issuing from mines in wiHow 
leaves and completely devouring the green substance of infested willows. 

As soon as the leaves appeared on the same willows in the spring I found the adult 
beetles destroying the young leaves and mating. Once a month during the summer 
I have made notes in the same locaHly and found the adults always feeding and mating. 
The attack was confined to Scdix fendkriana and Poptdus angustifdm. Early in the 
^mmer dark blotches appeared on the willow leaves suggesting that larvae were at 
work. The poplar leaves’ were not similarly blotched and there were no larvae 
in the willow blotches. Apparently the discolored area surrounding feeding punctures 
was due to'bacterial infection. 
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Upon making an observation on the 30th of September I found the willow leaves 
over quite a large area practically all killed and blackened. Adult beetles solidly 
covered the under surfaces of the remaining green leaves. They were also attacking 
the poplar, the narrow leaved willow, Salix exigua , a third species of willow, Salix 
schouleriana, and a birch, Betula fontinalis. From the mines in the willow leaves 
I was able to obtain only adult beetles, apparently on the point of emerging, and 
certain parasites. Prom the poplar leaves I obtained several larvae, pupae and para¬ 
sites. 

There seems to have been a decided increase in the severity of the attack since the 
first observations were made and the colony seems to be growing very rapidly. 

Wyatt W. Jones 
SaU Lake Ciiy^ Utah 

On the extra instar of the Chinch bug. Subsequent to the appearance of my 
paper entitled “Bionomics of the Chinch bug" BuL 1016, I have learned that the 
extra instar of this insect was previously discovered by Dr. Yuasa of the University 
of Ill. and W’as made note of in the Eyit. News (Vol. 29, pp. 233-234, 1918). It is 
needless to say had the -writer known of . Dr. Yuasa's discovery at the time the paper 
was WTitten that gentleman would have been given full credit. 

Philip Luginbill, 

U. S, Bureau of Entomology, Washingtmt, D. C. 

Destructive Bark-Beetles in the Monterey Pine Forests. During the last few years, 
the Del Monte Properties Company which controls most of the pine forests, in the 
vicinity of Pebble Beach, California, has been thinning out the grove. Unfortunately 
most of the felled timber was allowed to remain in the forest, either as corded wood, 
poles or trash, with the result that various species of bark beetles were able to develop 
to an enormous extent. Last year the cutting stopped and in consequence the beetles 
overlapped into the standing timber, causing a great deal of damage. The red tur¬ 
pentine beetle, Dendroctonus valens Lee. was responsible for the death of a few of the 
larger trees but most of the damage was done by Ips plastographus Lee. and Ips 
radiatae Hopk. with one of the species of Pityopkothrus causing the death of a few of the 
smaller trees. The company now has a large force of men at 'work cleaning up the 
area so that future damage wiU no doubt be minimized. 

Edwin C. Van Dyke 

Zoological Record. Owing to the collapse of the International Catalogue of 
Scientific Literature in connection with which the Record was published from 1906 
to 1914, the Zoological Society of London has undertaken to bear the whole hnanciai 
responsibility for the preparation and printing of the Record. 

Owing to the great increase of the cost of printing and to the very meagre support 
accorded to the Record by Zoologists and Zoological Institutes generally, the financial 
burden of this undertaking on the Zoological Society is becoming very severe. The 
cost of printing the Record now amounts to between £1500 and £2000 annually 
and the Society receives back by Subscribers and sales less than 25% of this sum; 
I fear therefore, unless Zoologists are prepared to make greater efforts to support 
tfe undertaking there is a strong possibility that the Council of the Zoological 
Socie^' niay refuse to find this large sum each year. 

It apgjs^s therefore to be the duty of every Zoologist to help so far as he is able to 
support most invaluable work. All particulars and forms of subscription can 
be nht ain kd from the Secretary of the Zoological Society, Regents Park, London, 
N, W. 8. may be mentioned that the price of the whole volume is now £2.10. 0, 
and the prieg of the separate parts a proportional smaller sum; that of the portion 
Insecta is iS /—• 

V. S. SCLATER 
Editor Zoological Record 
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Tlie European Eed Mite In California. The so-called citrus red spider, Tetrany- 
chus citri Me Gregor {T. mytilaspidis Riley), which occurs abundantly in the citrus 
orchards of Southern California and in the deciduous fruit orchards of California, 
Oregon and Idaho proves to be the European red mite, Parafeimnycktis pilosm 
C. 8c P., recently reported from Connecticut by Dr. Philip Garman. The western 
species has been submitted to Dr. Philip Garman, Dr. H. E. Ewing and others and 
there seems to be little doubt in the conclusions reached by the best authorities on 
the subject. 

In the deciduous fruit orchards of the West this mite bids fair to be as serious as 
it is in the citrus orchards. 

It probably has a very wide distribution throughout the United States because of 
the ease of carr^ung the eggs on nursery trees. The small round red eggs are decidedly 
flattened, minutely striated and usually furnished with a small stalk so admirably 
illustrated on page357, Vol. 14, No.4, Journal of Economic Entomology, Aug. 1921, 
by Dr. Garman. 

E. O. Essig 

The Miller Memorial Beekeeping Library. The death of Dr. C. C. Miller of 
Marengo, Illinois, made a gap in the beekeeping ranks in the United States and 
throughout the world which will be hard to fill. With liis high abilitj' as a beekeeper, 
Doctor Miller possessed such rare qualities as a man that he was revered by beekeepers 
as few if any have been. On his death there were many suggestions of ways to honor 
his memoiy^ and a volunteer committee of five has undertaken this. It was thought 
best not to undertake anything which would involve the raising of a large sum. 
The committee has decided to raise whatever could be obtained without too great 
sacrifice and to establish a permanent endowment for a library of beekeeping in some 
one of the leading colleges or universities in which beekeeping is taught, to supplement 
the library purchases of the college itself. Such a memorial will in a sense go on doing 
what Doctor Miller did so well during his life, namely to be of help to beekeeping. It 
is greatly to be preferred to a pile of granite as a memorial fitting to a man of his 

Since there is as yet no Hbrary in the country in which there is sufficient of the 
beekeeping literature to be fully helpful to the investigator,the establishment of such 
a library will be an important addition to our facilities, wherever it may be established. 
The purpose of this note is franMy to enlist the support of entomologists in this 
movement, and to suggest that many will wish to add something to the fund. Con¬ 
tributions of any size will be gratefully received, and should be sent to the chairman 
of the committee, Mr. C. P, Dadant, Hamilton, Illinois. 

E. F. Phillips, 

Bureau of Entomology, Washington, D, C, 

Mealy Bug Control on Pear Trees. A considerable amount of work is being done 
on the control of Baker's mealy bug. Pseudococcus maniimm Ehrh„ which in some 
orchards is a serious pest of pear trees, of which the Winter Nellis is most injured, 
although other varieties are also attacked. During the dormant season the mealy 
bugs and egg masses occur in quantities in crevices and under the rough bark and on 
the undersides of the smaEer limbs. 

After first scraping away much of the loose hark on the trunks and bases of the 
main limbs, the trees are thoroughly sprayed with miscible oil or crude carbolic 
acid and distillate emulsion. The latter is no better than the miscible oil, but when 
prepared at home is very much cheaper. The formula recommended is as follows 
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Stock Solution 

Whale oil soap. 40 pounds 

Crude Carbolic acid (25%). 5 gallons 

Distillate (28 Baume)... 10 gallons 

Water to make. 50 gallons 


First dissolve soap in 10 to 15 gallons of hot water; add crude carbolic acid and 
distillate and remainder of water. Boil 20 minutes. For use dilute one part of 
above to 20 parts of water. 

In cases of serious infestation three applications are being made during January 
and PebruarjL 

E. O. Essig 

Curly Leaf Transmission Experiments with Beet Leafliopper {Eutettix tenella 
Baker), Summary. 

The beet leafhopper when it hatches from the egg is non-infective. 

Curly leaf is not transmitted through the seeds from “slechlinge" affected with the 
disease before and after transplanting. 

We have failed to demonstrate up to the present time that the beet leafhopper is 
a mechanical carrier of curly leaf, or a mechanical carrier in mass infection of a beet. 

The minimum incubation period of the infective principle of curly leaf in the beet 
leafhopper required four hours at the following temperatures: maximum 103° F,; 
xmmmum 94°F. and mean 100° F. and three days in the sugar beet at the following 
temperatures; maximum 103° F.; minimum 57.7° F. and mean 80.3° F. 

Beet leafhoppers which had been fasted and then the mouth parts contaminated 
with Bacillus morulans isolated from curly leaf beets or when allowed to puncture 
the bacteria into the tissue, rubbed on a portion of a beet leaf, failed to transmit the 
disease. 

Daily inoculations of juice from beets, upon which infective beet leafhoppers 
had fed from 1-8 days or until the earliest symptom of curly leaf appeared, failed to 
produce the disease in healthy beets. Juice exuding from curly leaf beets in the field 
when incoluated into healthy beets also gave negative results. The excrement of 
infective beet leafhoppers inoculated into the petioles of healthy beets failed to pro¬ 
duce curly leaf. The disease did not develop when healthy leaves were rubbed with 
crushed curly leaf foliage. We have failed to obtain a single case of curly leaf up to 
present time by inoculating various internal organs from infective beet leafhoppers 
vivisected in physiological salt solution (.8% normal) and in sap pressed from healthy 
beets. 

Henry H. P. Severin, Ph.D., 
Cali}, Agr, Exp, Station.^ 

Anti-Mosquito Convention 

The ninth annual meeting of the New Jersey Mosquito Extermination Association 
was held at the Hotel Chalfonte, Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 1-3, 1922. The 
meeting was well attended by mosquito control workers from New Jersey and various 
sections of the country. The meeting was called to order Wednesday March 1, 
at 8 P. M., by President Charles Lee Meyers of Jersey City. Mr. Meyer's opening 
address entitled “Industrial Results of Mosquito Control’^ brought out several points 
that are of great economic importance. Mr. Robert T, Engle of Beach Haven, 
President Ocean County Mosqtdto Commission read the next paper, “Resort De¬ 
velopment as a Result of Mosquito Control.'' 
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The second session, Alarch 2, 10:00 A. AI., was given tip to reading and discuss- 
ing papers as follows : ‘ ‘Effective and Practical Alethods of AI osqiiito Control Work, 

by Russell W. Gies, Chief Inspector, Union Co,, N. J.; “The Need For, The Method 
of Carrying On, and The Results of Locally Supported Campaigns,” by Jesse B. Les» 
lie, Chief Inspector, Bergen Co., N. J.; “Women's Part in Alosquito Control Work,^' 
by Airs. Peter C. Olsen, President Womens Club, Perth Amboy, N. J.; “The Problem 
of Evaluating Alqsquito Density and the Advantages to be Gained from Its Solution/* 
by Dr. Thomas J. Headlee, State Entomologist, New Bnmswick. 

Third session, Thursday, Alarch 2, 2:00 P. AI. A-Ir. Joseph A. LePrince, Senior 
Sanitary Engineer, U. S. Public Health Service, gave an interesting talk on “Impor- 
tant Phases of Anti-AIosquito Work of the United States Public Health Service/' 
followed by Dr. L. O. Howard, Chief Bureau of Entomology of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, “Recent Results in Anti-AIosquito Work of the Bureau 
of Entomology, Featuring Results of Experiments Carried on at Mound, La.” 
A recently produced motion picture of great educational value, entitled “Warfare 
Against the Alosquitos of New Jersey,” was shown at the conclusion of this session. 

At the fourth session, Thursday Alarch 2, 8:00 P. AI., Air. Peter H. Woodford, 
General Passenger Agent, Long Island Railroad Company, delivered an address 
entitled “Need For, The Solution of the Problem, and the Hoped For Results of 
Alosquito Control.” The rest of the session "was given up to the reading of papers, 
as follows:—‘ ‘Recent Developments in Mosquito Control Work in Greater New York,” 
by Eugene Winship, Department of Health, City of New York; “Connecticut,” 
by Samuel T. Sealy, Connecticut Agriculture Experiment Station, New Haven, 
Conn.; “Nassau Coimty, N. Y., ” by William H. DeAIott, Chief Inspector. 

At the fifth session, Friday March 3,10:00 A.AI., papers entitled: “Presentations 
of New and Unusual Features of County Mosquito Control Work in 1921,” were 
presented by the representatives of the active mosquito commissions in New Jersey, 
as follows:—Atlantic County by Fred A. Riely, Superintendent; Bergen County 
by Dr. Lewis W. Brown, Commissioner; Cape Alay County by William Porter, 
Commissioner; Essex County by James E. Brooks, Consulting Engineer; Hudson 
County by Lewis E. Jackson, Executive Secretary; Aliddlesex County by Lewis 
E. Porter, Commissioner; Monmouth County by Dr. G. Van Voris Warner, Treasur¬ 
er; Ocean County by Dr. Frank P. Brouwer, Commissioner; Passaic County by Wal¬ 
ter R. Hudson, Commissioner; Union COuntj^ by Dr. R. G. Savoye, Commissioner; 
followed by “Summary of County Work” by Wilbur AI. Walden, Assistant Entomolo¬ 
gist, New Jer^y Agricultural Experiment Station, New Brunswick. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President Wilfred A, 
Manchee, Newark; First Vice-President W. H. Randolph, Rahway, Second Vice- 
President Dr. Julius Way; Secretary T. J. Headlee, New Brunswick; Assistant Sec¬ 
retary, Wilbur M. Wald^, New Brunswick; Treasurer Lewis E. Jackson, Jers'ey 
City. 


S- T. Sealv 
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0 

The imperious demands of war in recent years resulted in the laying 
hold of the exceedingly diversified knowledge classed as science, and its 
utilization for the advancement of specific purposes, most worthy, many 
tending very strongly in the opposite direction. The National Research 
Council has accomplished much in recent years in bringing the diverse 
or to a certain extent isolated sciences into fruitful relations one with the 
other to the mutual advantage of both and the very great gain of the 
nation as a whole. The leaven has been working gradually throughout 
the lump and many Entomologists have come within the sphere of 
beneficent action. First an organic connection was established between 
the Association and the Council. This was followed by the creation of 
a Crop Protection Institute, an organization designed especially to 
develop cooperative work along practical lines. The cooperative dust¬ 
ing projects of last year are a typical line of activity. A most impor¬ 
tant advance step has been taken in securing the recently announced 
cooperation of several sulphur companies in a fundamental study of 
the insecticidal and fungicidal properties of sulphur. These are new 
departures and may be regarded as significant of the trend of the times. 
We may expect in the near future more effective productive, cooperative 
or team work among scientists and there is a possibility of less emphasis 
being placed upon the work of the self-centered specialist with compara¬ 
tively little appreciation of anything outside his important problem or 
problems. 
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Current Notes 

Mr. Arthur Gibson, Dominion Entomologist of Canada, was ill for two weeks 
with bronchitis during the latter part of January. 

Dr. W. E. Hinds, Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station, Auburn, Ala., visited 
the Bureau of Entomology during the latter part of Februar^n 

Professor Vernon L. Kellogg, who is now secretary of the National Research Coun¬ 
cil, has been elected a Trustee of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Professor W. C. O’Kane spoke before the New Haven members of the Appalachian 
Club of New’ Haven, on the evening of January 28. 

The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred on J. D. Tothil of the Canadian 
Entomological Branch, by Harvard University, early in February. 

Air. H. A. Gossard of the Ohio Station was ill from rheumatism the latter part 
of Januar^^ and w'as confined to his bed for several days. 

Mr. George A. Maloney of the Boll Wee\ul Laboratory, Bureau of Entomology, 
delivered an address on boll wee\di control before the Rhode Island Textile IManufac- 
turers at Providence, on January 21. 

Mr. R. Heber How^e, Jr., was recently the recipient of the degree of Master of 
Arts from Harvard University. He has also been appointed one of the coaches of 
the crew at Harvard. 

Dr, E. P. Pelt and Air, A. P. Burgess w^ere speakers at a tree protection institute, 
held at the Agricultural Experiment Station, New Haven, Conn., on February 21. 
About 70 were in attendance. 

According to Official Record of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Air. George 
D. Smith of the Bureau of Entomology has resigned as entomological assistant to 
accept a position with the Florida Agricultoal Experiment Station. 

Mr. Quincy S. Lowry, Assistant Director of the Division of Plant Pest Control, 
Massachusetts Department of Agriculture, visited Washington, New York and New . 
Haven on a brief vacation in Alarch. 

Mr. A. F. Burgess and Professor W. C. O’Kane addressed the eleventh annual meet¬ 
ing of the Alassachusetts Tree Wardens and Foresters iVssociation held in Horticul¬ 
tural Hall, Boston, Alarch 8 and 9. 

Air. H. G, Crawiord of the Canadian Entomological Branch, left Ottawa February 
9, on annual leave, and expected to visit the European corn borer laboratory at 
Arlington, Mass., maintained by the U. S. Bureau of Entomology. 

Air. J. R. Douglass, scientific assistant of the Bureau of Entomology and assigned 
to the force of N. F. How^ard, Birmingham, Ala., has resigned to take up vocational 
training in entomology at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

A new motion film showing details of the methods of controlling the boll weevil 
by dusting with calcium arsenate has recently been completed by the U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, and will be released shortly. 

Mr. A. G. Dustan of the Canadian Entomological Branch, left the Fredericton, N. B. 
laboratory on January 7, to continue at AlacDonald College his investigations on the 
diseases affecting the apple sucker and the green apple bug. 

Prof. A. G. Ruggles, State Entomologist of Alinnesota and Prof. W. H. Brittain, 
Provincial Entomologist of Nova Scotia, spent January 2, at headquarters at 
'Ottawa, looking over the organization of the Branch and meeting members of the 
Staff. , . , . ' 
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According to the Florida E^ilomologist^ Dr. H. S. Davis, professor of zoology, 
including entornolog}’, University of Florida, and a charter member of the Florida 
Entomological Society, has resigned to accept a position in the U. S. Bureau of Fisher¬ 
ies. 

Br. A. L Quaintanc^ of the Bureau of Entomolog\^ has returned from a trip to New 
Orleans, La., and Bentonville, Ark., where he conferred with men in charge of the 
Bureau’s laboratories at these places regarding work under way. 

hlr. 0. L Snapp of the Bureau of Entomology, gave addresses on peach insects 
before the Tennessee State Horticultural Society, at NashwUe, Tenn., January 24-26, 
and the Association of Southern Agricultural Workers, at Atlanta. Ga., Februar^^ 21-23. 

Dr. L. O. Howard attended the ninth annual convention of the New Jersey Mosqui¬ 
to Extermination Association at Atlantic City, N. J., hlarch 1 and 2, and gave an 
address on “Recent Results of the Anti-Mosquito Work of the Bureau of Ento¬ 
mology’.” 

According to Science, Professor C. F. Curtis Riley of the department of zoology of 
the University of IManitoba, who is carrying on investigations on the ecology and 
behamor of the Hemipterous famiN Gerridae, has been elected a member of the 
Zoological Society’ of Toky’o, Japan. 

Mr. E, H. Strickland has resigned from the Entomological Branch, Canadian De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, to accept a position as professor of entomology in the Uni¬ 
versity of Alberta. Llr. Strickland joined the Branch in 1913 and returned to it 
after sendee over seas in 1919. His resignation takes effect Jvlarcli 31, 1922. 

A conference on combating the Japanese beetle in New Jerseys and Pennsylvania 
was held by’ the Bureau of Entomology’ February^ 21. Professor J. G. Sanders, Direc¬ 
tor of the Pennsylvania Bureau of Plant Industry^ Harrisburg, Pa., Dr. T. J. Headlee, 
State Entomologist, New Brunswick, N. J., and C. H. Hadieyq Riverton, N. J., were 
present. 

According to Science leave of absence has been granted a party of naturalists from 
the State University’ of Iowa to spend the summer of 1922 in the Fiji Islands and 
New Zealand. Professor C. C. Nutting is zoologist, and will act as leader. Assist¬ 
ant Professor Dayffon Stoner is entomologist and ornithologist and Mrs. Dayton 
Stoner is assistant entomologist. 

Mr. George E. Sanders, who has been in charge of the insecticide investigations of 
the Entomological Branch, Canadian DepartmentofAgrictulture, with headquarters 
at Annapolis Royal, N. S., resigned the latter part of January, to accept a position 
with the Dosch Chemical Company^ with headquarters at Louisville, Ky. Mr. San¬ 
ders has been connected with the Canadian entomological staff since 1910. 

The following appointments have been announced by the Bureau of Entomology: 
Troy Thompson, temporary’ field assistant on the force of K. L. Cockerham, Biloxi, 
Miss., and has been stationed at Van Cleve, IMiss., sweet potato wee\dl eradication; 
Otto D. Link, temporary’ field assistant, under B. L. Boyden, Dayrtona, Fla,, and 
stationed at Alaccienny’, Fla., sweet potato weevil eradication; L. W. Brannon, 
D, M. Dow’dell, Jr., and H. B. Lancaster, probationary appointments as junior 
entomologists. 

The Rev. Thomas W. Fyles, D. C.L., F.L.S., of Canada, died ilugust 9, 1921, 
at Ottawa, where he had resided since 1912. He lived at Le\’is for some twenty-fi.ve 
years, where he was employed by the Society for the Promotion of Christian Euiowl- 
edge, as immigration chaplin. Dr. Fyles published many entomological papers 
in Canadian Kntomologist and in the Reports of the Ontario Entomological . Society,,' 
of which he was president from 1899 to 1901. 
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^Ir. F. C. Bisiiopp of the Dallas, Tex., laboratory, Bureau of Entomology, follow¬ 
ing attendance at the Toronto meeting, ^usited several points in New York in con¬ 
nection vith the ox-warble work being done in that State. Coming on to Washington 
he spent a few days conferring uith various Department officials on phases of the 
work on investigations of insects injurious to animals. He then returned to Dallas, 
making a few stops en route to investigate ox-warble conditions. 

According to Science Professor William M. Wheeler, dean of the Bussey Institu¬ 
tion, Harvard University, will give a course of lectures at the Lowell Institute, Boston, 
on ‘^Social Life Among Insects.” Dates and subjects are as follows:—February 27, 
“A Comparison of Animals and Human Societies. The Social Beetles.” Llarch 2, 
‘‘Wasps, Solitary and Social,” March 6, “Bees, Solitary and Social.” hlarch 9, 
“Ants, their Development, Casts, Nesting, and Feeding Habits.” March 13, 
"‘Parasitic Ants, and Ant Guests.” March 16, “Termites, or White Ants.” 

Clarence F. hlickel of Lincoln, Nebraska has taken up his work at Minnesota as a 
graduate student and as assistant in economic entomolog>^ His family will come 
later in the month after he has had time to locate living quarters, hlr. Tvlickel is 
a graduate of the University of Nebraska with the class of 1917. For two years 
he was extension entomologist at the University of Nebraska and after his return from 
war sendee he was research entomologist with the American Beet Sugar Company 
at Rocky Ford, Colorado. ® 

Dr. Paul B. Lawson of the University of Kansas will again give the courses in Elemen¬ 
tary" Economic Entomology in the summer session of the University of Minnesota. 
At the close of the session Dr. Lavrson 'will join Dr. H. B. Hungerford, Dr. H. H. 
Knight and IVIr. W. E. Hoffman in an entomological field trip to the northern section 
of Minnesota. It is hoped that several other entomologists interested in this practi¬ 
cally unworked fauna may join the party. 

The annual conference of Hessian fly workers of the branch of Cereal and Forage 
Insect Investigations was held at Carlisle, Penn., on January 2. The following 
persons were in attendance: W. R. Walton and Joe S. Wade, Washington, D. C.; 
W. H. Larrimer and W. B. Cartwright, West Lafayette, Ind.; J. R. Horton, Wichita, 
Kans; A. F. Satterthwait, Webster Groves, Mo.; G. G. AinsHe, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
W. J. Phillips, Charlottesville, Va.; L. P. Roclcwood, Forest Grove, Oreg; and P. R- 
hlyers, C. C. Hill, and H. D. Smith, Carlisle, Penn. It was the unanimous opinion 
of those present that the conference had attained valuable results and that similar 
conferences should be held annually in the future. 

The third general conference of the Entomological Branch Staff was held in Ottawa 
on January 3,4, and 5. In addition to the officers stationed at Ottawa, the following 
were in attendance at the meetings: Mr. Sanders of Nova Scotia, Mr. Tothitt of 
New Brunswick, Mr. Fetch of Quebec, Messrs. Ross and Hudson of Ontario, Mr. 
Griddle of Manitoba, Messrs. Strickland and Seamans of Alberta, and Messrs. Hop¬ 
ping and Downes of British Columbia. The conference was opened by the Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture, Dr, J. H. Grisdale, who welcomed the outside men to Ottawa, 
and stated further that he hoped that as a result of the meetings, the Branch would 
be in a better position to formulate schemes for combating insect pests. Dr. Grisdale 
also attended several other sessions of the conference. 

The brown-tail moth scouting work in the Providence of New Brunswick was com¬ 
pleted the latter part of January and no winter nests of this insect wexe found. Up 
to January 28, 757 nests of the brown-tail moth were collected in Nova 
the majority of these being found in the Bridgetown, Round Hill and Torbrook'.dis- 
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tricts. Local outbreaks have occurred at all the above localities within the past 
few years. Inspector Cameron examined the corn on exhibition at the Ottawa 
Fair on January 17 to 21. Owing to the large number of exhibits of corn on the 
cob at the Chatham Fair, Mr. W. L. Oliver of Port Stanley, Ont., was appointed to 
assist Mr. Hudson in this work. A total of 11,830 ears of corn were examined. All 
corn originating in the quarantined area was returned to that area at the close of the 
show. 

A course of six lectures to be given in Chipman Hall, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
on Saturday afternoons at 2:30 o’clock has been arranged by the Cambridge EntO" 
mological Club. These lectures are to be illustrated with lantern slides and motion 
pictures, and the subjects, speakers and dates are as follows: February 18, L. 0. 
How-ard, Chief of the Bureau of Entomology, U. S. Department of Agriculture. On 
the w’ork of the Bureau with special reference to the Gipsy Moth and other injurious 
insects, of local interest. Februaiy^ 25, Wm. T. M. Forbes of Cornell University, 
On some Habits of Wasps and their relatives, March 11, C. T. Brues, Professor 
of Entomology at Harvard University On Mosquitoes and other insects as carriers 
of disease. IMarch 18, Miss Edith M. Patch, Entomologist of the Maine Agricultural 
Experiment Station. On the Seven Lives of an Elm Aphis, Eriosoma lanigera, 
March 25, J. H. Emerton, On the Spiders, their structure, habits and relations to 
Insects, ® 

About February 1, 1922, Messrs. S. S. Crossman and Dr. John N. Summers of the 
gipsy and brown-tail moth investigations, Bureau of Entomology, left this country 
to take up parasitic work in Europe and Japan respectively, in continuation of work 
along this line which was interrupted by war conditins. Prior to the war, parasites 
from abroad were received in this country and were propagated and disseminated 
throughout the area infested with the gipsy and brown-tail moths. Many of the 
species imported were successfully established and it was pui'posed to continue the 
work of importing, studying and colonizing in the field all species of parasites which 
were found to aid in the control of the two pests in their native homes. The out¬ 
break of the w^orld war prevented a continuation of this effort. It is believed that 
much benefit will be derived from further work abroad in importing beneficial para- 
sities to aid in control in this country. A number of species which were imi)ortcd 
prior to the interruption of this work did not become established for various reasons, 
some of which are not well understood at this time. It seems certain tliat some of 
these species may be established if study is continued and earnest effort made tlirough 
foreign work by scientists experienced in moth investigations in this country. M. 
Crossman wall visit Portugal, Spain, Italy, Austria, Czecho-slovaka, Prance and 
Germany in an endeavor to supplement the information which we now have regarding 
the gipsy and brown-tail moths in their native homes, as well as the |:)arasites which 
attack them. Dr. Summers will visit the localities in Japan which promise the great¬ 
est results, 

Mr. Harry L. Parker, attached to the corn-boier investigations, B ureau of Entomol¬ 
ogy, formerly located at Arlington, Mass., sailed for France on January 17 for the 
purpose of assisting W. R. Thompson in the collection and shipment of parasites of 
the com borer from France to the United States. Mr. Parker’s address will be: 
European Parasite Laboratory, Domaine du Mort Fenouillet, Hyeres, Var, France. 

The eighth annual meeting of entomological workers in Ohio Institutions was 
held February 3, 1922, in Room 109, Botany and Zoology Building, Ohio State 
.University, Columbus, Ohio. The following program was presented: F. H. Krecker ^ 
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Emergence of a May-fly from its Nymphal Sldn under Pelagic Conditions; A, E. 
Miller, Problem of a Collector; C. H. Waid, Observatioas on the Potato Leafhopper; 
T. H. Parks, Experiments and Demonstrations in the Control of Potato Leafhoppers 
and Hopperburn; E. W. Mendenhall, Observations on the European Corn Borer; 
W. C. Kraatz, A New Feeding Habit of a Dermestid Larva; Herbert Spencer, 
Aphid Parasites and Hyperparasites; C, R. Outright, Relative Efficiency of Some 
Aphid Predators; R. C. Osbum The Tabulation of Specific Characters of Insects; 
Miss TV'Iary Auten, Insects Associated with Spider Nests; D. M. DeLong, The 
Genus Deltocephalus, Some Notes on the Ecology and Distribution of the North 
American Species; H. L. Dozier, Male Genitalia of Delphacids; T. G. Phillips, The 
Chemistry of some Common Insecticides; H. A. Gossard, Hessian Ply Emergence 
at Sandusl<: 3 ^, Ohio, in 1921; M. B. Jimison, Three Years of Hessian Fly Control 
Work in Erie County, Ohio; J. T. Potgieter and T. J. Naude, Economic Entomology 
in South Africa; E. C. Cotton, Notes of the Year on Inspection Work; J. W. Bugler, 
Control of some Greenhouse Insects; W. V. Balduf, Parasites of the Cucumber 
Beetle; J. S. Hine, Syrphidae Common to Europe and America; H. E. Evans, 
Observations on San Jose Scale in Southwestern Ohio; C. H. Kennedy, The Origin 
of Put-in Bay Dragon Fly Fauna; J. S. Houser, The Apple Flea Weevil; C. R. 
Neiswander and R. F. Chrisman, Hibernation Responses of the Asparagus Beetle. 
Irisitor from out of state, W. H. Larrimer, Lafayette, Ind, The following officers 
were elected for 1922: President, T. H. Parks; Vice-President, J. S. Hine; Secretary, 
W. V. Balduf. 

Apicultural Notes 

The regular 3 ^ear’s course in beekeeping at the University of Tennessee has fifteen 
students. 

The American Honey Producers’ League held its annual meeting at Salt Lake City, 
January 30 and 31. 

Dr. E. P. Phillips, Bureau of Entomology, spoke on beekeeping at the Madison 
Square Garden Poultry Show, New York City, on January 26. 

Mr. George H. Rea, formerly extension specialist in Beekeeping in New York, 
has resigned to take up similar work at Pennsylvania State College. 

The State Inspector of Apiaries, who has his headquarters in the Office of the 
State Entomologist, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, is James M. Heatherly. 

Fifty-six delegates and members attended the third annual meeting of the ikmerican 
Honey Producers' League at Salt Lake City on January 30 and 31. 

Dr. E. F. Phillips will deliver one of the Ludwick Lectures of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences on April 3. vSubject: “Bees and Beekeeping.” 

klr. N. E. Phillips, Assistant Professor of Beekeeping at the Massachusetts Agricul¬ 
tural College, recently spent some time at the Office of Bee Cultui'e, Bureau of Ento¬ 
mology. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Colorado Honey Producers’ Asso¬ 
ciation, was scheduled to take place at the Auditorium Hotel, Denver, March 6 and 7. 

Mr. A. E. Lundie, of the Union of South Africa, a graduate student in Entomology 
at Cornell University, is spending some time at Washington in the Bee Culture 
Laboratory. 

The Beekeepers of East Tennessee will have a meeting during the first week in April 
at Knoxville, Tennessee, This Association has a membership of 108 and is four 
years old. 
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The present officers of the Tennessee Beekeepers' Association are G. I. Matthews 
of Franklin, Tennessee, President; Miss Elizabeth Morris of Cedar'Hill, Tennessee, 
Vice-President; and G. M. Bentley of Knoxville, Secretaiy-Treasurer. 

The officers of the East Tennessee Beekeepers' Association arc G. M. Bentley of 
Knoxville, President; G. P. Vineyard of 2414 Magnolia Avenue, Knoxville, Vice- 
President; and Hamilton Steele of Rogersville, Tennessee, Secretary-Treasure?!-. 

Messrs. J. B. Bateman and Winifred S. Hull have been appointed as temporary 
assistants in the Bee Culture Laboratory, Somerset, Md., to assist in tempcnalurc 
readings on colonies of bees to be taken throughout the active season. 

The Vocational Department of the University of Tennessee which has a two jn^ar’s 
course in beekeeping, at present has a registration of fifteen students. Three of these 
Vocational students will be rehabilitated next month and have made arragements to 
start commercial beekeeping in Tennessee. 

A motion jneture film: "Bees: Plow they live and work,” taken at Somerset 
during last summer, was recentty released by the Motion Picture Laboratory of thcj 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. A second reel giving beekeeping practices for a 
season will soon be complete. 

Warning has been sent out to the beekeepers of Tennessee to feed any weak colonics. 
The present winter has been a very mild one and bees have been active more or 
less all winter, w^ich has caused a heavy drain on the stores for brood rearing. 

Many requests are coming to the State Entomologist for the formation of a West 
Tennessee Beekeepers' Association. This will more than likely be perfected this 
spring. The Commercial Club of Memphis has extended an invitation for the initial 
meeting to be held at JMemphis, using the Club Rooms for headquarters. 

The Tennessee State Beekeepers' Association held its annual convention in Nash¬ 
ville, Tennessee, on January 26. The convention was attended by about 150 apiar¬ 
ists from this and nearby states. A splendid exliibit of bee supplies was made by the 
leading supply firms, The membership of the Association is 115. This Association 
is eight years old. The jmogram follows:—Thursday, Januaiy2(>, 1922, President’s 
Annual Address, Floyd C. Bralliar, Madison; Report of Secretary -Treasurer, G. M. 
Bentley, Knoxville; Beekeeping as an Avocation, Rev. R. E. Wright, Wartracc; 
Plow I Became a Commercial Beekeeper, W. R. Walling, Plardin, Monrana; Advan¬ 
tages of Modern Equipment, Jere C. Frazer, Memphis; Queens, John Al. Davis, 
Columbia; Aly Method of Introducing Queens, J. M. Buchanan, Franklin; Foul 
Brood Control, Janies M. Hcatherly, Knoxville; Extracted vs. ComI) Ploney, Open 
Discussion by Members; Address, E. R, Root, Editor, Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
Medina, Ohio; Activities of the /mcrican Ploney Producers’ I.caguc, H, B. Parks, 
Secretary, San Antonio, Texas; Report of Toronto Meeting, G. M. Bentley, Knox¬ 
ville. 

At the Toronto meeting of the American Association of Economic Entomologists 
the section on apiculture appointed a committee consisting of S. B. Fracker, Chairman 
and Messrs. George H. Rea, of Pennsylvania, C, B. Gooderham, of Ottawa, to devise 
means for the protection of the United States and Canada against the introduction 
of the Isle of Wight disease. At that time the mite {Acarapis woodi), which causes 
the disease was known only in the British Isles but it has since been discovered on 
the continent of Europe and has come through the mails in a shipment from Scotland 
to Dr. E. F. Phillips, United States Bureau of Entomology. 

The committee in coirespondence determined to confine their activities to the 
securing of legislation against the introduction of bees from outside the United States. 
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They also presented the situation to the American Honey Producers' League at the 
Salt Lake City Meeting in February and resolutions were passed by the League favor¬ 
ing a quarantine action. Later developments are given on a preceding page. 

Pacific Slope News 

Professor S. B. Freeborn has undertaken some important poultry parasite inves¬ 
tigations at Petaluma, CaHfornia. 

Mr. G. A. Coleman, apiculturist, attended the annual meeting of the State Bee¬ 
keepers' Association at Visalia, in February. 

Professor R. H. Smith, State Entomologist of Idaho, was a visitor at the Depart¬ 
ment of Entomology, University of California in January. 

Fir. Frank B. Herbert, formerly with the Forest Insect Investigations of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, is with the Balfour Guthrie Company 
with address at San Jose, California. 

Mr. D. L. Currier, formerly County Horticultural Commissioner of San Benito 
County, California, has accepted the position of entomologist for the San Jose 
Spray Company, vith headquarters at San Jose. 

Miss Therese Beckwith, a graduate in entomology from Stanford University in 
1921, has been appointed Departmental Technician in Entomology at the Oregon 
Agricultural College. She will have charge of the departmental collection, library and 
files. 

Director S. B. Doten of the Nevada Agricultural Experiment Station was a visitor 
at the University of California in January to confer with Dr. H. P. Severin on the 
curty leaf situation at Fallon, Nevada. 

Professor Asa Maxon of the Great Western Sugar Compan}?^, Longmont, Colorado, 
called on Dr, H. P. Severin, University of California, to talk over the field investiga¬ 
tion on the beet leafhopper which the latter has conducted the past few years in 
California. 

Professor W. B. Herms, head of the Division of Entomology and Parasitology, 
University of California, has just directed the completion of a moving picture film 
on the general subject of Malaria. The film is complete in every detail and has been 
received with great appreciation wherever shown. 

Mr. J. D. Neuls, formerly of the Bureau of Entomolog>q is now with the Pacific 
Platinum Works, 229 East 9th Street, Los Angeles, Califoimia. Mr. Neuls formerly 
specialized in hydrocyanic acid gas fumigation and has considerable unpublished 
fundamental data. He will be glad to help any one investigating fumigation problems. 

Mr, Ralph PI, Smith, Station Entomologist of Idaho, with headquarters at Twin 
Falls, has accepted a position with the California Central Creameries as Research 
Entomologist, the appointment to take place March 1. Mr. Smith’s work will have 
to do particularly with investigations of insecticides and the uses and limitations of 
commercial caseinate spreaders. 

Dr. E. C. Van Dyke has been going to Monterey week ends during the past few 
months to advise the Del Monte Properties Company in regard to the control of a 
number of bark beetles which have been doing a great amount of injury to the 
Monterey pines on their extensive holding comprising over a thousand acres. 

According to Science, Professor Warren T. Clark, professor of agricultural extension 
work, University of CaHfornia, has been invited as a guest of the Pacific Mail Steam¬ 
ship Company to study the control of ants on shipboard. He sailed on December 
l2, on the Columbia which makes Mexican and Central American ports, passing 
through the Canal and proceeding by way of Havana to Baltimore, 
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The next regular meeting of the Pacific Slope Branch will be held in connection 
with the meeting of the Pacific Division of the American Association for the Advanc- 
merit of Science and affiliated societies at Salt Lake City, June 22-24, 1922. A 
summer meeting of the A.A.A.S. is also to be called at Salt Lake City at the same 
time, and we of the Pacific Slope Branch are very anxious for our parent Association 
to meet with us at that time. E. O. Essig, Secretary. 

Horticultural , Inspection Notes 

The Sorrel Cutworm, Acronycta nm-icis L., was recently intercepted on fruit 
seedlings from Prance by Mr. T. T. Haack of Pennsylvania. 

An amendment to the Minnesota quarantine on account of the European corn 
borer, effective February 25, 1922, includes the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Michigan and the Province of Ontario. 

Since the first of the year, ninety-one nests of the White Tree Pierid, Aporia crataegi 
L., ha\^e been intercepted by State and Federal'inspectors on fruit and rose stocks 
aniving from France. 

Thus far, only two nests of the Brown-Tail Moth, Eiiproclis chrysorrkoea L., have 
been reported this season on fruit stock from France. One was found by State In¬ 
spector Dodge of New York on pear, and the other by Messrs. Zappe and Sealy of 
Connecticut, on Apple. 

Apple stock front France is showing a relatively heavy infection with Plairy Root, 
which has been reported by a number of state inspectors. Recently Professor G. M. 
Bentley of Tennessee reported the ffnding of 7,210 infected plants in two shipments 
of French apple stock, consisting of 148,000 plants. 

At the request of the President of the Association of Nurserymen, the conference 
on plant quarantines originally called to meet in Washington on March 15, and post¬ 
poned at the request of the Society of American Florists and Horticulturists to April 
19, has again been postponed until 15. 

The Annual Letter of Information, published by the Federal Horticultural Board 
which lists the pests collected on imported plants and plant products from January 
1 to December 31, 1921, inclusive, has been compiled and will shortly be released in 
printed form. Copies of this letter will be available for distribution to all inspectors 
engaged in th(^ examination of foreign plant material, 

Air, Emile Kostal, an inspector of the Federal Horticultural Board, located in New 
York City, recently discovered living lan^ae of the Pink Bollworm in cotton seed which 
was mixed with cotton lint used as pacldng around .souvenirs from St. Kitts, This 
interception emphasizes the possibility of introducing the Pink Bollworm in cotton 
and cotton w^aste used as packing for glass, china, or other articles. 

Mr. Ivan Shiller, who has recently completed postgraduate work at the Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, CoEege Station, Texas, was appointed Plant 
Quarantine Inspector with assignment at Del Rio, Texas. Mr. Robert A. Rodgers, 
formerly of the Forest Ser\dce, was recently transferred to the Federal Horticultural 
Board and located at Nogales, Arizona. Both of these men are assigned to the Plant 
Quarantine Inspection Service, 

An attempt to smuggle into the United States, Mexican oranges in violation of 
Quarantine No. 5 (Mexican Fruit Fly) promulgated August 30, 1912, was recently 
thwarted by Federal Inspector Vernon J. Shiner, who discovered a number concealed 
under the rear seat of an automobile arriving at Laredo, Texas. Mr. H. H. Willis, 
who is in charge of the work of the Plant Quarantine Inspection Service at El Paso, 
reports that an attempt was made by two Mexicans early in January to smuggle 
a^quantity of sugar cane into the UnitedStatesfrom Juarez in violation of Quarantine 
No. 15, issued June 6, 1914. Steps have been taken to prosecute in both instances, 
the offenders at El Paso being jailed on account of inability to pay bail. 
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American Association of Economic Entomologists—Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Thirty-Fourth Annual Meeting. 

{Continued) 

JOINT SESSION OF THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
ONTAEIO AND THE AMEEICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGISTS 

Fridayi December jo, jp^i, 1.50 p, m. 

President Dean presided while four papers were being presented 
and discussed that were left over from the program of the previous 
afternoon. At the close of these papers, Mr. Arthur Gibson, Presi¬ 
dent of the Entomological Society of Ontario, presided during the 
rest of the session. 

President George A. Dean: The first paper is by P. A. Glenn. 

RELATION OF TEMPERATURE TO DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
CODLING-MOTH 

By P. A. Glenn, Chief Inspector, Division of Plant Industry, State Department of 
Agriculiure, Urbana, Illmois 

The purpose of this paper is to give briefly some of the results of 
a study recently made of the relation of climatic conditions to the 
development of the codling-moth and especially to the time of ap¬ 
pearance of the several broods of the moth. The study is based upon 
data collected during a period of three years, 1915, 1916, 1917 at three 
localities in Illinois. 

The purpose of the study was to find some temperature unit so re¬ 
lated to development that the sums of these units which accumulate 
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dtixing the period of any stage of the insect would be the same for all 
temperatures.^ 

The unit of temperature used is the day-degree. It may be de¬ 
fined as a temperature of one degree acting for a period of one day. 

Table 1 gives the results of the studies on the incubation period 
based upon observations on 4175 eggs. 

The average mean daily 
temperatures which pre¬ 
vailed during these obser¬ 
vations varied from 61.6 to 
84 deg. Fahr. and the periods 
from 14 to 5.52 days. De- 
velopmentof the egg 
proceeds only at tempera¬ 
tures above 50 deg. Fahr, 
The rate of development 
increases as the temperature 
rises above 50 deg. until 
it reaches 88 deg. at which 
point development is at 
the maximum rate. The 
third column gives the aver¬ 
age daily day-degrees above 50 deg. and column 6 gives the product 
of the day-degrees in column 3 by the periods in column 2. These 
products are fairly uniform for the lower temperatures,^ but increase 

at the higher temperatures, 
because during the warmer 
part of the season the tem¬ 
perature for a part of the 
time was above 88 deg, and 
the day-degrees in colunui 
3 contain some day- 
degrees above 88 deg., 
which retard development. 
To make the needed 
correction in the day* 

^Htimidity and evaporation under out-of-door conditions have such a slight 
effect upon the rate of development that for practical purposes they may be disre¬ 
garded. 

exception should be noted in the case of the total day-degrees when the mean 
daily temperatures averaged 61.6 and 63.11 degrees. The total day-degrees at these 
temperatures are greater than at other temperatures. This indicates that possibly 
the threshold of development is greater than SO deg. 
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degrees oii accouDt of temperatiires above 88 deg. twice the day-degrees 
above 88 were subtracted from the day-degrees above 50, This gave 
the effective day-degrees recorded in column 5- Multiplying the day- 
degrees in column 5 by the periods in column 2, we get the stuns of day- 
degrees, or the total day-degrees, recorded in column 7, which are quite 
uniform for all temperatures. 

Proceeding with the data on the larval period as we did wdth the 
data on the incubation period, we find that if twice the number of 
day-degrees above 85 be subtracted from the day-degrees above 50, 
we shall have temperature factors in column 5, which when multi¬ 
plied by the periods in column 2, give products which are fairly uni¬ 
form in size. The number of larvae obsen^-ed was comparatively small, 
being only 344, and the wider variation in the products as compared with 
the products in the table of data on the incubation period is due to this 
fact. It is generally true that the greater the number of observations 
the more nearly does the average of the products approach a constant. 

The above table is based 
upon observations on 3817 
pupae. To secure temper¬ 
ature factors for the pupal 
stage which when multiplied 
by the periods would give 
nearly the same results for 
all temperatures, it was 
necessary to subtract twice 
the day-degrees above 87 
degrees from the day-de¬ 
grees above 52 degrees. 

We concluded there¬ 
fore, that the threshold of 
development for the 
egg and larva is approximately 50 deg, Fahr, and for the pupa ap¬ 
proximately 52 deg. Fahr., and the degree of the maximum rate of de¬ 
velopment for the egg is about 88 deg. Fahr., for the larva 85 deg. 
Fahr., and for the pupa 87 deg. Fahr., that the effective day-degrees 
for any day may be found by subtracting twice the day-degrees above 
the degree of the maximum rate of development from the day-degrees 
above the threshold of development, and that the sum of the daily day- 
degrees for all the days in the period will be the theoretical thermal 
constant. This constant in the case of the incubation period is about 
163, the larval period 673, and the pupal period 241, (265 if 50 deg. 
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Fahr. be taken as the threshold of development.^) The sum of the 
effective day-degrees is not a constant in individual cases, but the aver¬ 
age of the sums in a large number of observations approaches a constant. 

Variations from the average were comparatively largci in individual 
cases. These were due partly to the use of the day as the unit of time, 
partly to local conditions by reason of which the temperature of the 
specimen was not always the same as that of the recording instrument, 
possibty partly to humidity and evaporation, and in the case of the 
larva to differences in the character of food. 

After all allowances were made for variations caused by factors which 
were measurable, the variation in the sums of effective day-degrees 
which must be attributed to other causes were for the incubation 
period from about 156 to 170, for the larval period from about 527 to 
873 and for the pupal period from about 256 to 274. Adding these 
together we have for the three periods a minimum of 939, an average 
of 1101 and a maximum of 1317. 

From a computation of the sums of effective day-degrees for the en¬ 
tire development period of over 200 individuals kept under obser¬ 
vation from the dates when the eggs were laid to the dates when the 
adults emerged, using 50 deg. as the threshold of development and 86 
deg. as the degree of maximum rate of development, the minimum simi 
was about 950, the average 1120 and the maximum about 1350. 

Data on the seasonal history were secured by noting the dates of 
appearance of the first eggs, larvae and adults of the several genera¬ 
tions and computing the total num.ber of effective day-degrees that 
had accumulated on these dates after January 1. The average accu¬ 
mulations are shown in the following table, each of the averages being 
based upon from 4 to 7 observations: 

Table 4 

EffectiVe clay-degrt^es 


1st pupa of hibernating generation 1(H) 

1st adult of ■ " 339 

1st egg of first “ 4 OB 

1st larva of “ " 573 

1st pupa of “ 1074 

1st adult of “ 1308 

1st egg of second ' 1414 

1st larva of '' 1.551 

1st pupa of 2169 

1st adult of“ 2387 

1st egg of third “ 2471 

1st larva of “ 2632 


®Por practical purposes it is necessary to, use the stoe threshold of development 
for the pupa as for the egg and larva. If 50 deg. is used for the pupa instead of 52, 
the sums of the effective day-degrees will foe 265. 
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Owing to the comparatively small number of observations used in 
making the above averages the results are not very consistent. They 
show an average accumulation of 1027 day-degrees for the complete 
life cycle; that is, from egg to egg, larva to larva, etc. In making 
the observations no doubt the first individuals were not noted in every 
case, consequently 1027 day-degrees is probably greater than the actual 
number that accumulate between the time of appearance of the first 
individuals of one brood and the first individuals of the next brood. 

The minimum accumulation of effective day-degrees during the de¬ 
velopment period found by adding the minimum for the egg, the 
larva, and the pupa was 939, the minimumi found by treating the 
entire development period as one period was 950. To get the minimum 
accumulation for the com.plete life cycle, we add 50 day-degrees to each 
of the above to allow for the accumulation during the time which elapses 
between the date of emergence of the moth and the date of egg 
deposition. This gives 9S9 and 1000 respectively as the minimum ac¬ 
cumulations for the complete cycle. The average of these three min- 
imums, 989, 1000 and 1027 is 1005. Therefore, after the first individuals 
of one brood appear we may expect the first individuals of the next 
brood to appear when 1000 effective day-degrees have accumulated. 
An equitable distribution of these 1000 effective day-degrees between 
egg, larva, pupa, and the interval between the emergence of the adult 
and the deposition of the first eggs wmuld be 15S, 532, 260, and 50 
respectively. Now if we revise table 4 sc as to make it consistent 
with the above distribution of effective day-degrees, we have the ap¬ 
proximate number of effective day-degrees which will have acctunulated 
at the time of the appearance of the first individuals cf each of the 
broods during the season. These are shown in table 5. 

Table 5.—Approximate Number of Effective Day-Degrees which will 
HAVE Accumulated when the First Individuals of Each Brood Appear. 

' Effective day-degrees 


1st pupae, hibernating generation 82 

1st adults, an 3^2 

1st eggs, first “ 392 

1st larvae “ 550 

1st pupae “ “ , 1082 

1st adults “ “ 1342 

1st eggs, second “ 1392 

1st larvae, “ 1550 

1st pupae, ‘‘ “ 2082 

1st adults * “ 2342 

1st eggs, third ^ 2392 

1st larvae, ^ 2550 
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We believe that table 5 shows quite accurately the rclaliou between 
temperature and the time of appearance oi the. iiist LiiVtic, pu])*ic 

and adults of the three generations of the cndliriLpmolh in central 
and southern Illinois. These relations will pr(:.>hably hot! tnu,; in otlier 
fruit-growing States, but difl'ercncc in latitude, all.itiKle, and cotKli- 
tions as to moisture may modify them. vShould this tlic case, it 
will be easy to ascertain the relations which apply to localities in which 
these modifying conditions prevail. 

The advantages to be derived from the use of a talile sliowing the 
relations of effective day-degree accumulations to the seasonal 
historj' of the insects are apparent. Temperature records arc much more 
easily kept than records of the progress of the seasonal history of the 
codling moth based upon field observations and the foimcr arc more 
accurate than the latter. A spray program based upon the above 
table can be made out and the dates when the sprays should be applied 
anticipated a week or more in advance. By the use of temperatee 
records the no*mal daily accumulations and the total acaimulations 
for every day of the season may be ascertained for any locality and from 
these data the dates when the first individuals of each brood may be expec¬ 
ted to appear under normal conditions may be known for that locality. 

Spray programs based on fixed dates or on the time of the fall of the 
petals do not take into account seasonal variations and variations 
due to local peculiarities, to altitude, to latitude, or to other circum¬ 
stances which may affect temperature. 

The following program is suggested based upon the relation of ac¬ 
cumulated effective day-degrees and the time of the appearance of the 
first larvae of each generation. The program provides for seven si.)rays, 
three for the first brood, two for the second, and two for tlie third. This 
program is suggested with the hope that it will be thoroughly tested 
and freely criticised. 

Table C-*-~Sbray Progkam for the Codling Moto 


Accumtilutlon of Effective 

Day-degrees at which spraying should begin to be completed in: 


Spray 

Brood 

of 

Larvae 

Daily 
Effec - 
tive 
Day 
Degrees 

0 da. 

1 day 

2 da. 

3 da. 

4 da. 

v') da. 

6 da. 

7 da. 

8 da. 

9 da. 

10 da. 

Ust 














2d 

1st 

16 

550 

634 

618 

602 

486 

470 

^64' 

438 

422" 

406 


3d 

1st 

20 

790 

770 

760 

730 

710 

690 

670 

660 

630 

610 

690 

4th 

2d 

26 

1550 

1524 

1498 

1472 

1446 

1420 

1394 

1368 

1342 

1316 

1290 

5th 

2d 

27 

2050 

2023 

1996 

1969 

1942 

1916 

1888 

1861 

1834 

.1807 

1780 

'0th 

3d 

27 

2550 

2523 

12496 

2469 

2442 

2415 

2388 

2361 

2334 

2307 

2280 

7th 

3d 

23 

3050 

3027 

3004 

:2981 

2958 

2935 

2912" 

2889 

2866 

2843 

2810 


iThe^appli^tion of the first spray for the codling moth should begin when the petals are about' 
two-thirds O'U,' ,The time of full blooid is not dependent upon (effective day-degree® as defined in 
the precedi^, pages and hence the time of the application of the first spray cannot be determined' by 
the accumulation of effective 'day-degrees'/ 
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Mr. T. H. Parks: I would like to know how Mr. Glenn arrived at 
the conclusion that humidity and evaporation are negligible factors 
in deteimining these results? With some other insects, we feel that 
these factors are even greater than temperature. 

Mr. P. a. Glenn: The remark did not apply to the Hessian fly 
or some other insects, but merely to the codling moth. 

Mr. T. H. Parks: How do you arrive at that conclusion? 

Mr. P. a. Glenn : It would take 15 minutes or more to explain that. 
Humidity does have an effect if you use extreme humidity, but we don’t 
get extreme humidities over a long period of time under field condi¬ 
tions. 

Mr. W. C. O’Kane: May I ask Mr. Glenn if, in speaking of day 
degrees, you get at it by the average temperature for the da 3 ^? 

Mr. P. A. Glenn: Yes. Above 50 or an^^ degree we want. 

Mr. W. C. O’Kane: Suppose there were ten hours in. a day and 
in getting at the average you had a comparatively low temperature 
at the beginning of the day, and then a long period of an optimum, 
and then drop to a low temperature, as one example; while in another 
day you had a comparatively high temperature and such a total as 
would still give you the same average; could-^^^ou disregard the hourly 
temperatures during the day? 

Mr. P. a. Glenn: Yes, My method in making the average was from 
a continuous record of the temperatures. I added the temperatures 
for each hour and divided by twenty-four to get the average for the day. 

Mr. P. C. Bishopp: I was very much interested in this practical 
application of these laws of temperature, and I believe it is possible 
to utilize them to a large extent in our economic'procedure; but it 
seems to me there is necessit}?- for continued work over a good many 
years in order to eliminate the various factors which creep in to in¬ 
terfere with our theoretical laws or rules. 

In that connection I would like to ask Professor Glenn something 
of the duration of his investigations. How long did they cover? 

Mr. P. a. Glenn: Three years. 

Mr. F. C. Bishopp: As I believe you brought out, in the egg stage 
for instance, reckoning the day as a unit, there is considerable error 
when only a portion of a day is utilized in the transformation. 

Mr. P. a. Glenn: It is only by average of a large number that we 
arrive at something near the correct results. If we take the day as 
the unit, the actual length of the period may be nearly a day longer 
or shorter than the observed time. 

President George A. Dean: The next paper, is by Mr. 'Peterson. 
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FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE USE OF PARADICHLOMO-- 
BENZENE FOR THE CONTROL OF THE PEACH TREE BORER 

By Alvah Peterson, New Brunswidc, N. J. 

(Withdrawn for publication iix, a biillePin) 

Mr. Glenn W. Herrick: Docs it niakc any difference in the ap¬ 
plication between the northern and southern half of tlic State? 

Mr. Alvah Peterson: September 15 for the nortlicrn Iialf, and 
October 1st for the southern half. Due to the fact that you never 
find females after September 1st in the noxdhern half, and in tlie southern 
part after September 15th to 20th. 

President George A. Dean: The next is a joint ])ai)cr by E. R. 
Sasscer and C. A. Weigel. 


FUMIGATION WITH HYDRO CYANIC-ACID GAS IN GREEN¬ 
HOUSES ON A COMMERCIAL BASIS 

By E, R. vSasscer and C. A Weigel 

Although the use of Hydrocyanic-Acid Gas in gTeciihouscs for the 
ptirpose of controlling insect enemies is frequetitl}^ referred to i:n en¬ 
tomological literature, as well as in florist trade papers, there are veiy 
few instances where an accurate account of fumigation on a conmiCTcial 
scale has been made. For the most part, tliese articles arc of a gcmcral 
natoe, and the authors quite freciuently fail to take into considera¬ 
tion the effect that such factors as heat, moisture, light;, exposure'., quality 
of the chemicals, and formulae employed would liavt,'. on the iinal re¬ 
sults, Many valuable plants have undouixtcdly l)eo,n injurcMl mi 
account of inaccurate fumigation, and doubtless, it is on tins account 
that we find many florists prejudiced against the use of H“ydroc>'a.nie- 
Acid Gas under glass. 

The work which has been carried on by the au-tliors for tl'ie past 
eleven years indicates that under proper conditions, Hydrocyanic- 
Acid Gas is very effective in controlling the more important greenhouse 
insects without appreciable injury to the infested plants. 

It is recognized that plants vary in their susceptibility to injury by 
Hydrocyanic-Acid Gas, a problem which is increased in a house con¬ 
taining a miscellaneous collection. Incidentally, plants in certain 
stages of development bear considerable succulent growth which is 
sure to be injured if the gas is used in sufficient, concentration to kill 
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insects; as for example, roses can be safely fumigated during the 
resting period at the rate of 2 ounces of Sodium Cyanid per 1000 cubic 
feet of space, whereas, in the forcing period ounce may cause serious 
injury under unfavorable conditions. In commercial fumigation, 
therefore, these conditions must be borne in mind, it being understood 
that a house should not be fumigated until the maximum dosage for 
the plants involved has been determined. 

The experiments summarized below were conducted after preliminary • 
tests had been made to determine the necessary dosage to kill the 
insects, and at the same time not injure the plants. 

Conclusion 

The results contained in the above table indicate that: 

1. The common greenhouse insects can be controlled by persis¬ 
tently using weak dosages. 

2. These dosages, under the proper conditions, will not reduce 

the market value of the plants. ' * 

3. Greenhouse plants for the most part show decided stimulation, 
resulting ultimately in a greater financial return. 

4. Large houses may be satisfactorily separated by the use of canvas 
or muslin curtains, thus obviating a serious problem of the past in open 
range houses. 

5. It is evident from the results thus far obtained that some 
plants may be fumigated while in bloom, without injury to the flowers; 
for example, carnations and orchids. 

Aside from the above facts, the cheapness of fum.igation as contrasted 
with the cost of spraying is an additional argum.ent in favor of this 
method of controlling insects in commercial greenhouses. 

Fo RMUt A Em ployed : 

For each ounce avoirdupois of Sodium Cyanid (containing approximately 51% 
cyanogen), IK liquid ounces of Sulphuric Acid (1,83 specific gravity) and 3 liquid 
ounces of water were used. This is a slight divergence from the formula which has 
been generally accepted owing to the necessity of securing sufficient dilute acid to 
submerge the'eyanid., Under greenhouse conditions, it is necessary to use a number 
of generators in order to secure an equal distribution of ^he gas, and as this number 
is increased, the amount of chemicals in each generator is proportionately decreased, 
which will result in poor generation unless there is a slight excess of water. If it 
were possible to have a number of small generators considerably constricted at the 
bottom it would be possible to get a satisfactory generation with the 1-1K-2 formula. 


Mr. R. L. Webster: I would like to ask Mr. Sasscer what condi¬ 
tions he thinks are favorable to fumigation injury? 

Mr. E. R. Sasscer: There are a number of factors which may cause 
injury. Fumigating in the daylight, fumigating when you have a 
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very high temperature, fumigating on an especially cold night and allow- 
ing the plants to become chilled, when the ventilators are open to 
penult exit of gas. Moisture in the house will not materially affect 
the result except that if the walks and soil are very wet, they will 
absorb so much of the gas that the fumigant will not be effective against 
the insect. 

Mr. R. L. Webster: In some of the wwk that I did inNew York State, 
it seems that moisture—particularly inside the plant—not moisture on 
the outside or the moisture of the air—^was conducive to injury. It 
seems that the gas enters a plant in the same way that carbon dioxide 
does; through the stomates. It gets into the intercellular spaces, and 
then if there is a good deal of moisture it penetrates readily into the 
cells, causing injur^n A good deal of this is theoretical but it seems 
to work out pretty well. It is largely a question of moisture in the 
cell walls of the plants. 

President George A. Dean: The next paper is by C. A. Weigel 
and Charles 'Doucette. 


FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE STRAWBERRY ROOT 
WORM^ ON ROSES 

By C. A. Weigel and C. F. Doucette 

In a preliminary report^ given in an earlier number of this Jotunal 
the seriousness of this insect as a menace to greenhouse roses was dis¬ 
cussed. Since then a careful survey has given evidence that this insect 
is now of prime importance to rose growers in practically all of the com¬ 
mercial rose districts of the United States, and in several estaljlishments 
the plants have been almost totally ruined for coanmercial purposes. 
An active investigation of the life histor}?' and control meastu'cs was 
inaugurated by the Bureau of Entomology in 1919, and since February 
1920 conducted as a joint project in cooperation with Prof. J. G. vSan- 
ders, Director Bureau of Plant Industry, Pennsylvania, with labor¬ 
atory headquarters at Doylestown, Pa. The preliminary life history 
studies which were started by Messrs. Weigel and Chambers were 
subsequently taken up by the writers, assisted at intervals by Messrs. 
Primm and Buclonan of the Pennsylvania Bureau of Plant Industry. 

Life History and Habits 

The Egg: In the life history studies it was found that the eggs were 
deposited in the curled-up, dead and dried leaves, singly or in masses 

^Patia canella Fab. 

Hour. Econ. Ent. v. 13, pp. 226-232. 
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tip to 15, averaging about four per mass, and records show that a female 
may lay as many as 216 eggs during its life. The period of incubation 
varies from a minimum of seven (7) days to a maximum of twenty- 
seven (27) days. When first laid the eggs are white in color, later 
becoming yellow, and each egg mass is surrotmded almost invariably 
by a heavy cement-like secretion. The egg is about 1 mm. in length 
and elongate oval in shape. While egg-laying is continuous throughout 
the first eight months of the year, there are two periods when egg de¬ 
position is particularly marked, viz., in March and April and in June 
and July. 

The Larva : The newly hatched larvae, which are very active, enter 
the soil immediately where the development of both larvae and pupae 
takes place. The full grown larvae are about 5 mm. long; white in 
color; except the head and tips of claws which are brownish; resembling 
white grub larvae except for size. It was found that the larvae require 
from sixty to seventy-four days to complete growth. In this stage 
considerable injury is done to the roots of the plants. 

The Pupa : When ready to pupate the larva hollows out a cell in the 
soil and there transforms to the pupa which emerges as an adult after 
eight to thirteen days. 

As high as twenty-three specimens of the soil forms, i. e., larvae and 
pupae have been found around the roots of a single rose plant at depths 
varying down to four inches. The greater part of the larvae and pupae 
are usually located directly in the ball of roots. 

The Adult; The average longevity of the adult has not yet been 
definitely determined owing to the long period of egg-laying and sub¬ 
sequent overlapping of broods. Adults collected in the greenhouses 
and kept under constant observation have lived a maximum of 141 
and 156 days. Adults reared from pupae in early June lived (1) Dec. 
3—160 days.—(2) Dec. 23—180 days and in that period deposited about 
40 eggs. Further experiments are now in progress to deteimine the 
remaining features of the adult stage. 

Seasonal History: From the observations thus far taken it appears 
that the adults which emerge in September and October spend the win¬ 
ter hiding in mulch or soil, occasionally coming out to feed on clear 
sunny days. After early February they are found more frequently 
on the plant. Egg laying commences the latter part of February 
and continues through March and April with some egg-laying at all 
times throughout the spring months. Adults are not very numerous 
during the latter part of April and in May, but appear in large numbers 
in June and July. During the latter two months a considerable num- 
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ber of eggs are laid. In September and October the adults again 
become numerous and these adults are evidently the ones wliicli live 
over the winter. After August very few eggs arc laid; howc\a"i% dur¬ 
ing most of the year all forms may be found in the soil. .From the 
above it is apparent that there are at least two generations a year under 
greenhouse conditions. 

Experiments in Control of Soil Stages 

In view of the fact that the larval and pupal periods, which require 
from six to eight weeks, are spent in the soil, oui* efforts during the 
first season were largely directed to the finding of some soil application, 
either an insecticide or a fertilizer, which would operate against these 
stages and hence prevent the emergence of the adults. With this ob¬ 
ject in mind the following materials were tried out during the season of 
1920. 

a. Carbon bisulfide— 5 to 25 cc injected between bushes approximately 14" 

apart. ® 

b. Carbon bisulfide in solution—X to ounce dissolved in four gallons water 

applied to twenty-four square feet. 

c. Sodium cyanide in solution—ps to ounce per gallon of water applied to six 
square feet. 

d. Cyanamid—to 2 lbs per 40 sq ft. 

e. Acid Phosphate—200 lbs to 1200 sq. ft, 

1 Wood Ashes—200 lbs to 1200 sq. ft. 

g. Tobacco Dust—200 lbs. to 1200 sq. ft. 

h. Hydrated Lime—200 lbs to 1200 sq. ft. 

The above applications were based on one plant per square foot. 

Applications of the last five materials were followed by thorough 
watering to insure prompt leaching of the active elements. Consid¬ 
ering both plant tolerance and insecticidal value, the acid phos])]iate, 
wood ashes, and tobacco dust were the more iJroanivSing. 

In the season of 1921 an excellent opportunity presented itself for 
further experimental work along this line. At a wliolCvSale rose estab- 
lishnemt at Doylestown, Pa., a ground bed containing approximately 
800 plants heavily infested with soil forms of Farm canclla wEvS placed 
at the disposal of the writers. It is interesting to note that these plants 
had been growing in this bed for eight years which may account for the 
extremely heavy infestation, where around the roots of some plants 
as many as twenty-three (23) individuals were found. 

Preliminary tests were first conducted with potted rose plants in 
which a definite number of larvae and pupae from the infested bed were 
buried at their normal depth. The effectiveness of the following ma- 
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terials was tested in these pots, observations being taken either five 
or ten days'after treatment: 

Paradiclilorobenaene—2 gms. to S gms. per plant. 

Borax—1 gm. and 2 gms. in solution per plant. 

Sodium cyanide—0.45 gms. to 1.77 gms. in solution per plant. 

Orthodichlorobenzene—3 cc. per plant. 

Mercuric chloride—(rate of ounce per 3 gallons urater, }4 pint per plant). 

Kerosene nicotine oleate emulsion (1 part to 16 parts water; 1 part to-32 parts 
water per plant). 

Wood ashes—^liandful at base of each plant. 

Tobacco dust—^handful at base of each plant. 

Lye—one teaspoonful per plant. 

Nicotine Sulfate —2 drops in 225cc water per plant. 

Of these materials Paradichlorobenzene, Orthodichlorobenzene, Sodium 
cyanite and Kerosene Nicotine Oleate emulsion gave promising indica¬ 
tions. 

With this as a basis a total of thirty-eight plot experiments were then 
conducted on the infested bed using from five to twenty-five plants 
in each test. Examinations of the treated as well as the check plants 
were made at as close to five day intervals as conditions would permit 
by digging up the plants and examining the roots and surrounding soil 
for the larvae and pupae present. In this manner, observations were 
made on the effectiveness of the materials used as well as the minimum 
time which was required for them to exert their insecticidal action. 
The following materials were used: 

Paradichlorobenzene was employed in fourteen tests in amounts 
ranging from five grams to one-half ounce per plant. 

vSodium cyanide w^as tested in nine plots, using from one-half to five 
grams dissolved in about one pint of water and poured around the 
base of each plant. The same material in the dry form was applied 
at the rates of two, three, and five grams per plant, respectively. 

Kerosene nicotine oleate emulsion in dilutions varying from one- 
fourth pint to one pint per gallon of water was used in five tests. 

Orthodichlorobenzene was given three trials of Icc., 2cc., 3cc., per plant 
respectively, applied directly at the base of the plants. 

One-half ounce mercuric chloride dissolved in three gallons water, 
as well as ’tobacco dust, wood ashes, and a combination of the two, 
were also tested. 

Results : Tobacco dust and wood ashes, alone and combined gave 
encouraging indications but as they are now being tried out on a com¬ 
mercial scale further comment is reserved. Mercuric chloride proved 
entirely valueless. While orthodichlorobenzene trials produced a mor- 
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of 52% at the highest dosage, its further use was precluded because 
of the severe injury to the plant. Kerosene nicotine oleate emulsion 
gave varying results as far as mortality was conceiiied, but owing to 
the greasy and objectionable condition in which the soil is left after 
application, this material is ruled out. Sodium cyanide in the dry form 
is also removed from consideration because in all the tests the plants were 
killed in a ver^^ short time after application. Sodium cyanide in solu¬ 
tion gave appreciable killing (77%) but as with the dry material its 
severe injury to the plant caused it to be eliminated. In the trials of 
paradichlorobenzene excellent killing of both larvae and pupae resulted, 
but in practical tests it was found that the rose plants do not tolerate 
this substance. 

In summing up these soil experiments it is seen that most materials 
gave negative results, either because of the plant intolerance or the 
ineffectiveness against the insect. It is thought that further tests 
of the tobacco dust and wood ashes may form a basis for the successful 
control of the soil stages. 

Experiments in Control op Adults 

Spraying: In the preliminary account^ it was pointed out that under 
the usual growing conditions the use of arsenical s sprayed on the 
rose plants has been found to be impractical, ineffective, and objec¬ 
tionable. It is impractical because the forcing of the plants causes 
considerable new growth to push forth overnight which necessitates 
constant and almost daily spraying to keep all of the foliage covered 
with the poison; it is ineffective because it was found that the beetles 
avoided the sprayed portions in their feeding; and objectionable be¬ 
cause of the whitish deposit left on the foliage. 

There is, however, one phase in the culture of roses when the use of 
an arsenical as a spray has been proven to be effective. When the 
rose plants are “cut back’' practically all the foliage is removed and the 
fresh growth develops from new buds. The absence of foliage forces 
the beetles to feed on the green bark as well as the swelling and breaking 
“eyes” or buds, causing serious retardation of the growth. By spray¬ 
ing the stems and swelling buds with 4 to 5 pounds powdered arsenate 
of lead, or calcium arsenate, to 05 gallons of water, the plants in several 
infested rose houses passed this critical stage during the past summer 
with almost no injury by the beetles. 

Dusting: Experiments with powdered arsenate of lead, one part 
mixed with nine parts of superfine sulfur, have been carried on during 


cit. 
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the past two seasons as a substitute for spraying with a certain degree 
of success. No objectionable deposit is left on the foliage of the cut 
flowers because of the frequent syringing, but the ease and rapidity of 
application makes it possible to keep the leaves continually dusted. 
Besides, the fungicidal value of the sulfur for the control of leaf-spot 
and mildew should not be overlooked. The final conclusions on the 
effectiveness of the dust treatments will probably be reached during 
the coming season. 

Hydrocyanic Acid Gas 

The use of hydrocyanic acid gas as a fumigant has been mentioned^ as 
a control measure for the adult stage. Since then the successful use of 
this gas has been demonstrated on a practical and commercial scale. 
During the past season a total of approximately 32,000 rose plants were 
fumigated during the resting or '‘drying-off’ period with a dosage of two 
ounces sodium cyanide per 1000 cu ft. of space, with an exposure of 
two hours and at temperatures ranging from 66° to 88° F. In some 
cases the houses received three or four successive fumigations. In 
these tests it was demonstrated that muslin curtains could be used 
successfully to coniine the gas in any section of ah open range of houses. 
The anticipated burning of the tender growth is a negligible factor be¬ 
cause any such injury would be removed in the severe pruning which 
was mentioned previously. Of the 32,000 plants including 1000 newly 
set young plants, not one was lost or retarded in growth because of the 
fumigation. 

President Arthur Gibson takes the chair. 

President Arthur Gibson: This constitutes the fifty-eight annual 
meeting of the Entomological Society of Ontario, and this organiza¬ 
tion is very glad to meet with the American Association of Economic 
Entomologists today. We appreciate the fact very much that you 
came to Canada and are holding your meeting in Toronto this year. 

The first paper is by Mr. W. C. O’Kane. 


ONE YEAR OF THE CROP PROTECTION INSTITUTE 

By W . C. O’Kane, Chairman of the Board of Governors 

One year ago at this time, members of this Association were asked 
to give their support to a newly organized movement, the Crop Pro¬ 
tection Institute. A similar request was made of the men in Plant 


^ Loc , cit . 
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Pathology and in Agriculttiral Chemistry. This paper as in the nature 
of a brief statement of the progress of this movement d.tiring the past 
twelve months and what appear to be its pt.T)spects. 

Shortl}^ after the Association met at Chicago a }^ear ago, the first 
regular meeting of the Crop Protection Institute was held at 
Rochester, N. Y. At that time a modification of the control of the 
Institute was worked out, was submitted to all the members and was 
adopted. The management of the Institute, therefore, is now in the 
hands of a Board of Goveraors, made up exclusively of scientific men, 
three of whom are chosen by the American Association of Economic 
Entomologists, three by the American Phytopathological vSociety, 
two by the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists and one by 
the National Research Council, making nine members in all. Tliis Board, 
is responsible for the direction of the Institute. 

In addition, provision has been made for the setting up of Boards 
of Trustees of three members for any industrial division that may be 
created within ^he Institute. Such a Board is responsible for the finan¬ 
ces of its own division and sits in conference with the Board of Governors 
in consideration of matters relating to its division. 

The first accomplishment of general interest carried through by the 
Institute was a conference on control of the cotton boll weevil by dust¬ 
ing. This conference was held in New York and was attended by scien¬ 
tists representing the Bureau of Entomology and by a number of man¬ 
ufacturers producing poison dusts and dusting machinery. Tlie pur¬ 
pose was to standardize recommendations and to correct ciTors. The 
situation was discussed frankly and fully. Following tJie corifc^rence 
a concise statement of mles relating to dusting for lioll weevil was |)rc- 
pared by experts of the Bureau and was placed by tlie Institute in tlie 
hands of manufacturers to be transmitted by them to tlicir salcvSTnen, 
agents and retailers. 

At a meeting of the Board of Governors in January preliminary pkins 
were drawn up for a cooperative dusting project, to be carried out under 
the direction and with the assistance of the Institute, the actual ex¬ 
perimental work to be in charge of the entomologists and plant patholo¬ 
gists in the several states taking part in the project. This plan was 
carried through successfully and with interesting results. The neces¬ 
sary materials were provided by manufacturers. The experiments in 
the several states were carried out on parallel lines. The investigation 
was conducted jointly in New York state, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. A director of the project, selected by the Board, visited the 
various plots, and at the close of the season there was a meeting to ex¬ 
amine data. 
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The results constitute a genuine contribution to scientific knowledge 
and will be published soon as a bulletin of the Crop Protection 
Institute. The project demonstrated the feasibilit}"' of looking 
to the institute as at least one available means to bring about 
profitable and desirable cooperation among investigators. The pro¬ 
ject was not an expensive piece of work. It utilized, as it should, the 
existing, well-equipped, and well-qualified agencies in the shape of 
scientific workers and laboratory equipment in the several states con¬ 
cerned. It simply brought these together in a mutually helpful re¬ 
lationship. There appears to be no reason why the Institute cannot 
serve as a means of furthering other broadly conceived and timely 
investigations. 

During the year the Institute has been engaged in preliminary work 
on a project relating to the Ox Warbles. It is well-known to entomolo¬ 
gists that the two species of Ox Warble that we have in this country, 
Hypoderma Uneata and Hypoderma bovis, cause enormous losses each 
year to fanners and stock growers, to the packing houses that must 
sell grubby hides, to the tanners who must buy such hides and, eventu¬ 
ally, to the public, who must pay an additional price for sound leather. 
It has long been known that, technically speaking, it should be possible 
to reduce damage b}^ the Ox Warbles, at least in certain localities, for 
the reason that the species is in position where it can be got at beneath 
the hides of cattle at a certain period of each year. Cattle represent 
a definite quantity to which access may be had. Researches by Bishopp 
have disclosed a simple and not too expensive ointment that may be 
applied with excellent results. 

The Board of Governors decided to endorse an attempt to carry out 
a program of control and elimination in a typical, stock-raising county 
in the east, in which both species of warbles are present and are destruc¬ 
tive in marked degree. The Institute sought the assistance of the Tan¬ 
ners’ Council, an organization representing the large tanning interests 
of this countr}^ and was successful in securing from them an appropria¬ 
tion of $9,000, extending over a period of three years, this appropriation 
being contingent on the securing of other necessary funds from other 
sources. Approaches were made to the authorities of several counties 
in New York state with encouraging reception. Support was sought, 
also, from the Institute of the American Meat Packers, but in the 
recent conditions in the business world this source did not materialize. 
Other avenues are now being approached. 

It is planned to carry out, if possible, some necessary preliminary 
work this present winter and it is expected that the project will, even- 
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tually, be carried through. The plan calls for a three-year program, 
involving from 40,000 to 60,000 head of cattle and under the scientific 
direction of experts from the Bureau of Entomology. 

The Institute has undertaken to establish contacts with several other 
industrial groups whose interests are related to the work of the ento¬ 
mologist and plant pathologist. The purpose of this is to pave the way 
for research in these industries. 

A committee of the Institute is now at work on the details of a four¬ 
fold project relating to sulphur. The four aspects of this project in¬ 
clude: first, the action of sulphur as an insecticide, both as elemental 
sulphur and in its compounds; second, its action as a fungicide; third, 
the effects of meteorological conditions on the action of sulphur; and, 
fourth, sulphur in relation to soil. The committee has been in con¬ 
ference with two of the large producers of sulphur and has found that 
they are interested. The Institute expects to present a detailed plan 
and a budget to these producers soon. 

Other industrial groups with whom conferences have been held in¬ 
clude the following: 

(1) The Cereal Division of the American Specialty Mfrs. Associa¬ 
tion, which includes manufacturers of package cereals in this coun¬ 
try. This group is footing a bill for large losses due to insects attacking 
stored products. Their problem is complicated by the fact that ware¬ 
houses in which package goods are stored become infested, as do the 
establishments of wholesale grocers, and, therefore, goods that leave 
the manufacturers free of insects may reach the consumers badly in¬ 
fested. 

(2) The American Tobacco Company, in which heavy losses are 
resulting from the work of tobacco-infesting insects. 

(3) The American Seed Trade Association. There are two prob¬ 
lems here, one concerning losses due to insects infesting stored seeds; 
and, second, a problem relating to the role of seeds as carriers of patho¬ 
genic organisms. A member of the Institue has been invited to appear ■ 
before the next convention of seedsmen and to present a paper explain¬ 
ing the second problem alluded to above. 

(4) The National Lime Association. Fundamental questions are 
involved here, relating to the action of lime, both alone and in com- 
pounds, in relation to both insects and plant diseases. A committee 
representing the Institute will present soon a plan for an investigational 

\ project and a proposed budget for the same. 

(5) Oil refiners. The Institute has had a preliminary discussion 
with one of the large oil refiners as to possible chemico-biological stud- 
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ies in various petroleum derivatives. It appears that a working ar- 
rangement that would utilize the laboratories and knowledge of the 
oil chemist with the facilities and the knowledge of the entomologist, 
would promise interesting results. 

From time to time during the year the Board of Governors of the 
Institute have considered various aspects of a proposed plan by which 
the Institute would establish a procedure for scientific testing of insec¬ 
ticides and fungicides. A plan to this effect has been drawn up in 
tentative shape by a special committee. The committee has sought 
the counsel of the Federal Insecticide and Fimgicide Board, with the 
intent that the plan if adopted shall represent a hannonious connec¬ 
tion with the federal authorities. In general, the proposed procedure 
would provide that a manufacturer of insecticides or fungicides, or a 
producer of basic materials, can come to the Institute for a scientific 
study of a product, the expense of this study to be provided by the man¬ 
ufacturer, the funds to be administered by the Institute. It is proposed 
that the Board of Governors would arrange with experts among the 
scientific members to carry out such tests or investigation and would 
make proper financial arrangement therefore. The reports of the 
investigators would be made to the Institute. Publication of results 
may or may not be undertaken, according to the circumstances of the 
case. The intent of this procedure, if it is adopted, will be to provide 
an authoritative and competent agency to which the manufacturer 
can turn for a proper scientific study of his product and, at the same time, 
to discourage ill-founded or misleading claims or statements by man¬ 
ufacturers. 

In summing up, the Institute has received cordial support from the 
scientific workers, including active, though unofficial cooperation from 
members of the Bureau of Entomology and Bureau of Plant Industryi 
although the latter have not yet been granted specific permission to 
become members. There are now, approximately, 250 scientific mem¬ 
bers of the Institue, 25 industrial members and 25 associate industiiai 

The accomplishments of the first year have not been as much as might 
be hoped. But it is believed that a start has been made in activities 
that are substantial and will prove worth while. 


President Arthur Gibson: The next paper is by E. H. Striddand. 
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POISOHED MOLASSES FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF 

NOCTUID MOTHS 

By E. H, Strickland, Entomological Branchy Ottawa^ Caji, 

The annual loss on the western prairies from the destruction of 
grain crops by the Pale Western Cutworm (Porosagrotis orthogonia 
MotT.) has amounted in recent years to several millions of dollars. Num¬ 
erous experiments, conducted in the infested provinces and states, 
have failed to produce an effective method of controlling this pest 
in its larval stage. For this reason the problem of desti'oying the 
adults before they have reproduced has received considerable attention. 

Three methods have presented themselves to us as a possible means 
of gaining this end, namely, light-traps, molasses troughs and poisoned 
molasses. In experimenting with these we have aimed at producing 
a method that will have the following qualifications; all materials 
used are readily® procurable in any fanning community, very frequent 
attention to traps is unnecessary, and it is inexpensive to operate. 
The emplo^nnent of poisoned molasses approaches more closely to the 
fulfilment of these conditions than does either of the other methods. 

Light-Traps 

In 1913,.we placed a few light-traps in fields around Lethbridge, 
where an outbreak of P. orthogonia had been somewhat severe. The 
nightly catch never exceeded fifty-eight moths of this species and of 
the total captures 97.5% w^ere males. For this reason we considered 
the method to be economically ineffective. In 1920, Circular 04 of 
the Montana Experiment Station recorded a night’s capture of OvS many 
as 1,500 moths of this species in individual light-trails which were of 
a superior type to that which we had used in 1913. ThivS year Mr. 
H. L. Seamans, w4io has recentty come from t]ie Montana Station to 
take charge of the Dominion Entomological Laboratory at Lethbridge, 
constructed a mmber of traps similar to those in which, these large 
captures \vere made. Tw^o of these were set out in a badly infested 
field at Lethbridge and about six were operated by our assistant, Mr. 
W. Carter, with the help of some farmers in the very heavily infested 
district around Retlaw, Yrhich is about sixty miles to the north-east 
of Lethbridge. These traps were set out from the middle of July till 
September 8th, when snow and frost put an end to the flight of P. 
orthogonia. During periods of moonlight, high wind and other un¬ 
favourable weather these traps were not operated. The results were 
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disappointing. The largest capture of P. orthogoma at Lethbridge 
was517 c?’ d" andl7 ? 9, the average per “trap-night” being 84.3 d d and 
2.03 ^ ? . The Retlaw traps captured 41.3 d d and 3. ? ? per “trap- 
night.” Of the total capture of 34,500 speciments of P. orihogorda 
which were taken in the field by light-traps 94.97% were males. This 
percentage was very little better than that obtained in 1913. 



Fig, 6.—The Alberta Moth Trap 

1. ' Trap so arranged that the majority of moths will be retained. 

2. The most suitable type of trap for moth destruction. 

We do not know to what extend the males are monogamous in nature, 
but it would appear that on this factor alone depends any appreciable 
benefit to be derived from light-traps. 

We consider light-traps to be unsatisfactory as a general method 
of control on the prairies for the following reasons:, 
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1. They require attention twice daily. 

2. They are somew^hat expensive to operate. 

3. The}?” are practically ineffective during periods of Ml moon. 

4. The}?- are not well adapted to a windy country. 

5. For the species under consideration they catch too small a 
percentage of females. 

Molasses Troughs 

This method was suggested by the experiments conducted by Do- 
brovljansk\4 for the control of E, segetum in Russia. Early in Septem¬ 
ber 1920, three galvanized iron troughs, 2 feet long and 6 inches wide 
and deep, were set out in a badly infested area. Each was half filled 
with a 66% solution of molasses in water. On the first night they 
captured a total of 382 moths of which 135 were females of P. orihogonia. 
A slight crust had formed on the surface of the molasses by the following 
night when 16 moths only were' retained. Of these 8 were females. 
It was obvious that we might be attracting to the field moths that we 
were unable to capture and that possibly our troughs were doing more 
barm than good to the ovmer. 

A^ttempts to improve the consistency of the molasses solution failed 
to give satisfactory results. In a 50% solution many moths swam 
to the sides and escaped while any stronger solution amsted over in 
a very short tme. Some twenty troughs were used in 1921, and 
attempts w^ere made to retain the moths in weak solutions by the ad¬ 
dition of vegetable and other oils, with tanglefoot and with poisons, 
but without success. 

This method was early abandoned for the following reasons: 

1. The troughs require very frequent attention. 

2. A great many of the moths escape. 

Poisoned Molasses 

P. orihogonia comes very readily to ‘'sugar’’ applied to fence posts. 
A fence post can be kept permanently “sugared” every evening for from 
ten to foui-teen days by means of a simple apparatus. The only material 
required is a quart bottle with a cork to fit, 6 inches of lamp wick and 
a small piece of absorbent cloth. The bottle is filled with the sugaring 
mixture and the end of the wick, which has first been well satuiated 
in the mixture, is inserted. A well fitting cork, that has been slightly 
flattened on one side by cutting away a small portion with a knife is 
pressed fairly tightly into the bottle with the flattened side next to the 
wick. The bottle is then inverted and wired or tied to the west side 
^E3ctract in Rev. Applied Ent., Series A. Vol. 1, p. 490, 1913. 
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of a fence post, and the free end of the wick is nailed to the post through 
a piece of absorbent cloth. When a rapidly killing poison is used, and 
it is desired that material obtained be preserved, a partial funnel of 
mosquito netting or paper can be attached to the post as is shown in 
figure 6, 1. A modification, suggested by Mr. Carter, is to replace the 
cloth with a shallow pan made from a tomato can (Figure 6, 2). This 
forms a reservoir for any surplus flow of poison. 

The bottle is fastened to the west side of the fence post in order 
that it will not be exposed to the direct rays of the sun till the afternoon. 
The heat then causes its contents to expand and to drive some of the 
liquid down the wick and on to the cloth. This action usually continues 
till nearly sunset and it liberates sufficient bait to attract moths through¬ 
out the night. After the sun has set a reverse pressure in the bottle 
draws in sufficient air to replace the expelled liquid. 

Provided the variations in temperature are not too extreme, or fer¬ 
mentation too rapid, a quart bottle will run every evening for from 
ten to fourteen days. We have tried several modificatigns of reservoir 
and methods of controlling the flow of bait, such as the ‘'drinking- 
fountain”, siphon, and gravity feed, but find the inverted bottle to be 
as satisfactory as any. 

Having obtained a satisfactory apparatus, our next concern was to 
find a suitable poisoned bait. As a basis a 10% solution of cane molasses 
was used in all cases. This ferments within a few days of mixing. 
In the fall of 1920, experiments were made in which the decantation 
from a saturated solution of white arsenic was used as the diluent. 
This killed moths in the laboratory in from 8 to 40 hours, but was found 
to be somewhat deterent to feeding. 

When this solution was used in bottle traps moths fed on it and 
obtained sufficient poison to cause their death within 24 hours. This 
was proved by captured specimens. In the field, however, they all 
flew from the traps before dying. It was hoped that some immediate 
killer could be obtained in order that we might estimate the value of 
the traps, and be certain that gravid females were unable to deposit 
their eggs before dying. It was also highly desirable that those who 
might be using the traps as a practical means of control should be able 
to see some results from their efforts in the form of dead moths. 

To this end we planned a series of experiments in 1921, but it was not 
until nearly the end of the season that Mr. Seamans found quassia to be 
the nearest approach to what we desired. Subsequent observations 
showed that this material must be used in conjunction with some other 
poison. 
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Among substances employed with the hope of obtaining an immediate 
killer were various arsenicals, soluble strychnine, copper sulphate, foniia- 
Hn, mercuric chloride, sodium cyanide in solution, and sodium fluoride. 
All of these failed to kill in less than about 12 hours except in strengths 
that proved to be deterrent. Arsenical poisons showed the least det¬ 
errent effect in the field w''hen they were employed in weak solutions. 
Various objections to most of the forms of arsenic that are readily a- 
vailable to a farming community decided us to adopt commercial fly 
pads, at the rate of one pad per quart of solution, as the most satisfac- 
toiy source of supply. At this strength the arsenic is very slightly deter¬ 
rent and there is no precipitation. The pads can either be soaked in 
the solution over-night or be cut into strips which are inserted into the 
bottles. Moths captured while feeding on bottles so poisoned died 
in from six to one hundred hours, depending upon the amount of feeding 
prior to capture. The majority of poisoned moths died within 36 
hours. Checks taken from unpoisoned bottles lived for an aver*age of 
130 hours without subsequent feeding. 

The season was unfavourable for bait traps. A very dry summer had 
resulted in the failure of many crops and had seriously hampered summer¬ 
fallowing, with the result that nearly all classes of fields were covered 
with Russian thistle. This was flowering at the time of flight. Noc- 
tuidae feed freely on these flowers, but the favourite food plant in Al¬ 
berta appears to be golden-rod, which flourishes in restricted areas of 
waste land. Experiments with traps placed in these golden-rod areas 
showed that fermenting molasses, when used alone, was not sufficiently 
attractive to overcome the predilection of the moths for these flowers. 
With the addition of eight drops of amyl acetate per quart of the solu¬ 
tion, both sexes of P. orthogonia could be attracted to feed on the Ijait 
despite the close proximity of a strong counter attractant. 

The abundance of feeding is very variable and wc did not obtain 
very definite data upon the probable catches made b}?” our experimental 
traps. At night there were frequently as many as 20 to 30 mollis, of 
which over 50% were female, feeding on a single trap at a time when 
very few were attracted to troughs of molasses. By day males were 
found feeding at all hours, though they were most abundant between 
the hours of 2 and 5 P. M. Females appeai'ed less frequently in 
the morning and were seldom seen in numbers till about 4 P. 
by which time they visited the traps freely and were nearly as numerous 
as the males on golden-rod blossom. 

We did not discover that quassia would retain the majority of moths- 
that visited a trap till too late in the season for this to supply us with 
many data. 
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In the laboratory, however, and with a few bottle traps, we found 
that the deterrent effect of quassia is very slight and that it is readily 
overcome by the addition of a little saccharine to the bait. 

The effect of quassia on moths is very variable and it cannot be 
predicted for the individual. Moths captured feeding on flowers, 
were offered a choice of formulae. Those containing quassia and 
saccharine were preferred to straight molasses. This "was also demon¬ 
strated in the field. At a strength of two ounces to a quart of solution 
quassia kills about 65% of all moths that feed on it. In some cases 
death is rapid, and within ten minutes of feeding either sex of P. ortho- 
gonia loses all power of locomotion, lies on its back and response to 
stimulation becomes continually less apparent till it ceases entirely. 
Death in such cases appears to be gradual and progressive. In other 
cases moths feed freely on the bait for a few minutes and suddenly flop 
around the receptacle as though in great pain, till sudden death puts 
and end to their activity. 

On the other hand some 35% of the moths -which Jiave imbibed 
quassia solution, sometimes more extensively than have those which 
die, become either very sluggish or quite inactive a few minutes after 
feeding and they may remain in this condition for two or three days. 
Sometimes females, which have been quite inactive for over 24 hours, 
will laboriously struggle to their feet, lay a few eggs, and relapse into 
inactivity. Recovery in other cases appears to be complete, and since 
it pennits oviposition, we have retained the use of fly pads in addition 
to quassia. Our experiments indicate that very few moths will recover 
from the effects of the latter before they succumb to the arsenical poi¬ 
son of the former. 

At present our poisoned bait formula, therefore, consists of:—a 10% 
solution of cane molasses, the diluent being water in which quassia 
chips have been soaked overnight at the rate of two ounces to the 
quart. In each bottle of this solution is inserted one fly pad, sufficient 
saccharine to cover a Canadian 5 cent piece (1 gram), and eight drops of 
amyl acetate. 

This fomutla undoubtedly can be improved considerably both as 
regards its attractiveness and poisoning ability. As it stands, all of 
the materials, with the exception of amyl acetate which is not essential, 
can be obtained in any village. 

The present retail cost of materials for a dozen traps, including 
the bottles, is approximately S2.65. 

We have no definite data as to what distribution of traps will give 
the greatest returns for money expended, but believe that one to, every 
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ten rods of fencing around a field that is free from flowering weeds 
should be sufficient to reduce an outbreak very materially. On weedy 
fields subsidiary posts erected in the field might be necessary. 

Poisoned molasses traps give more promise for controlling noctuid 
moths than do other methods tried because:— 

1. They require attention, at the most, once a week. 

2. Females are attracted as readily as males to bait and they are 
usualty gravid. 

3. With a combination of quassia and arsenic very few females that 
feed on the bait are able to lay eggs subsequent^. 

4. Quassia is non-poisonoiis to stock and is distasteful to them, 

5. Individual traps attract more moths than do corresponding 
troughs of molasses. 

6. All materials are cheap and are readily obtainable anywhere* 

7. The bait is effective by day as well as by night and its efficacy 
is not I'educed by moon light. 

S. Climatiq. conditions affect the traps very little. 


Mr, Glenn W. Herrick: What quantity of moths did these bottles 
kill? 

Mr. E. H. Strickland: Unfortunately we had a snow storm before 
our investigation was finished, but we found that we were getting thirt}’’ 
to thirty-five of the females feeding at the same time at each of the 
bottles, and we occasionally found sixty or seventy moths feeding when 
only six or seven were attracted to each molasses trough. Since these 
bottles are much cheaper than the troughs, we found them superior 
in everj^ respect. This is, however, very preliminary work. 

Mr. L. Caeser: I would like to ask whether they are assuming 
that the moths lay their eggs after taking the arsenic or if tlicre is 
definite proof of it? 

Mr. E. H. Strickland: We have definite proof that they do. We 
also, xmfortunately, have data to prove that they may lay eggs before 
they take any food at all. 

Mr. William Moore: It might be of interest to know that before 
Prof. Berlese developed his sweetened arsenical for the fruit-fly, there is 
reference in Australian literature to sweetened material as a house¬ 
fly poison. 

President Arthur Gibson: Mr. Griddle will now present his paper. 
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THE WESTERN WHEAT STEM SAWFLY IN CANADA 

By Norman Criddle, Treesbank , Man , 

(Withdrawn for publication in the 52d Report of the Entomological 
Society of Ontario.) 

Mr. R. L. Webster : I have been greatly interested in Mr. Griddle's 
paper, because this, like other insects, has absolutety no regard for 
international boundaries. It caused a great deal of damage in North 
Dakota in 1921. 

I would like to ask Mr. Criddle if it is possible that the same number 
of insects might be present per square mile over the ■whole area and yet 
the damage show entirely in the dry area? 

Mr. Norman Criddle : That is the point I wish to make. The saw- 
fiy is all over the area, but it does not develop where there is a ■vigorous 
growth, and that, of course, is brought about by rainfall. 

President Arthur Gibson: The next paper is by H. A. Gossard. 


PROGRESS IN HESSIAN FLY CONTROL 

By H. A. Gossard, Woostery Ohio 
(Withdrawn for publication elsewhere) 

Mr. F, Z. Hartzell: I would like to ask the difference between the 
peak of emergence and the date of plowing? Would it be safe to plow 
when emergence had been reached, or to wait? 

Mr. H, a. Gossard: That would depend on the density of the 
brood. In 1920, the brood was so dense that we felt perfectly justi¬ 
fied in holding everybody back until the peak was passed and on the 
decline, because we were sure that the tail end of the brood was so 
heavy that if this method was not followed, we were likely to have 
very heavy infestation. 

In 1921, the brood was not so heavy and we were not afraid of the 
tail end of the brood. In other words, the tail end of the brood was 
not going to be heavier than the normal brood. They laid their eggs 
a little later than we expected, but we were making observations and 
did not feel the need for calling for a later seeding. We allowed the 
farmers to go ahead and seed at the time already agreed upon, and it 
turned out satisfactorily. If we had had a heavy brood, we would 
have asked them to wait tmtil the peak was diminishing. 
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President Arthur Gibson: The next paper by Messrs. Crawford 
and Spencer is one of a series. 


THE EUROPEAN CORN BORER {Pyrmista nuhilalis Hubn.): 

LIFE HISTORY IN ONTARIOi 

H. G. Cr-WT?ord, Entomological Branch, Ottawa, and G. J. Spencer, Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, Out. 

The apologj^ foi’ presenting so incomplete a study rests upon the fact 
that this is a recently introduced and already widely distributed insect, 
spreading with gi*eat rapidity, and capable of doing very serious damage. 
Consequently its reaction to Canadian conditions where it has demon¬ 
strated its ability to increase over 300 per cent in a single year and where 
its presence results in severe damage to our corn crop, cannot but be 
of interest and value. 

The larvae of the European corn borer normally winter in corn stalks 
or stubble, either standing or lying on the ground, idmost any other 
not absolutely submerged shelter, from com leaf on the ground to the 
centre of the cob in the crib, will serve for successful wintering. In 
the spring as soon as the weather warms up, the larvae do a variable 
amount of boring and possibly feeding in preparing the pupal chambers 
from which an outlet for the escape of the adult is made. 

Pupation in the field in 1921 began on May 30th, being ]3ractically 
complete by June 22d, though one or two larvae u’^ere talcen in t.hc 
following week. Adults began to emerge June IGth and bj^ July 
4th 90 per cent of the moths had issued, the balance following more 
slowly; a small percentage failed to develop. 

In the laboratory where the whole process of development was de¬ 
layed, pupation did not begin until June 6tb, ten da}"S later. The 
males began to pupate 7 days before the females, outnuml)cring 
until just before the end of the pupation period. Similarly witli tlie 
moths, the males began to emerge about 4 days before the females 
and exceeded them in number until just before the end of the emergence 
period, which extended from June 29th to August 12th. The diu^a- 
tion of the pupation period of the males varied from 8 to 18 days, an 
average of 12.33 days, while for the females it was distinctly less, from 
7 to 17 da3rs, an average of 11.29. At the laboratory located a little 
further inland the average durations, however, were 12 days for a:nales 
and 10,19 for females, a distinctly more rapid rate. 

A joint progress report of the life history studies carried on at the laboratories 
of the Dominion and Ontario Departments of Agriculture in the season of 1921, 
at Port Stanley, Ontario, Canada. 
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The male moths lived in confinement for from 6 to 21 days, averaging 
13 days, while the females lived for from 10 to 31 days, averaging 17.4 
days, with a pre-oviposition period (20 females) of from 3 to 9 days, 
averaging 4 days. After this pre-oviposition period they laid from 
95 to 988 eggs per female, at the rate of from 12-231, an average of 
75.3 eggs per day, in masses containing from 1-64 eggs, an average of 
33 per mass. All of the eggs kept under observation hatched. The 
duration of this stage was from 3 to S days, averaging for the period 
between June 2Sth and August 2d 4.71 days. 

In the field a study of the incidence of egg laying on com planted on 
May 31st in a field adjacent to the northern margin of an old corn patch 
of 1920 at this time in oats and barley, was started. The moths began 
to emerge on June 18th from the old stubble in the standing grain, 
and eggs ^vere not found until July 1st wdien 5 masses were secured from 
100 plants though a most careful search was maintained in the inter¬ 
vening period of 14 days; on July Sd 15 masses were secured on ap¬ 
proximately 200 plants, at which time egg laying was becoming general 
and some masses were observed to be hatching. The corn at this time 
was from 9-20 inches high. No eggs were laid until the corn averaged 
about 15 inches in height. In the interval the adults were, without 
doubt, flying southwest to another field planted on May 18th, which at 
this time was markedly in advance of the field under observation in 
development and finally suffered a loss of 65%. The field under 
study on the north, however, was but 63.2% infested and the loss would 
not exceed 5%. 

The first eggs taken in the season, however, w^ere found in the field 
June 21st and by July 5 hatching \vas general and the infestation was 
showing up very clearly on the unrolling leaves where the newly hatched 
larvae were feeding at the base. The evidence of attack became clearly 
marked in the first week in July and by the second week the tassels were 
falling on the eai'ly planted flint and sweet coni. As the plant increased 
in length and the larvae on the rolled up leaves were exposed to light, 
they bored into the stalks, which by the end of July in the early planted 
corn began to break over. 

By the third week in July in the very early sweet corn, and to a much 
less extent in the flint, the majority of the larvae were full grown. 
At that time a very small second brood developed in the very earliest 
planted sweet corn, involving but a fraction of one percent of the 
larvae. In this sweet com 10 pupae in all were collected between July 
21st and 26th and 4 pupae were secured from larvae collected at the same 
time. From these pupae, after a period of 13 days, 2 male moths and 
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1 female moth were reared. The female laid fertile eggs, the larvae 
from which established themselves on a com plant in an expeihmental 
cage. The only other evidences of the second brood were 1 pupa and 

2 female pupal cases from the earliest flint corn, an adult male in late 
July, an egg mass found on August 9th and a few 3d instar larvae 
taken in August. 

The larvae in all varieties of the later corn, matured distinctly later 
on the average and showed no signs of developing a second brood, but 
prepared for winter about the middle of August and where not distmhed, 
would probably not move until spring. At harvest time about the 
last of August and in early September in a flint com field showing 70% 
total loss, the estimated number of larvae per acre was 191,800. Of 
these 27% were within 12 inches of the ground and a foiu* inch stubble 
carried 28,079 larvae, 6.82% of the larval population. 

There was no movement of any import in the standing field com in 
the fall, the distribution in the middle of October being practically 
the same as ah the end of August. However, there is a noticeable move¬ 
ment outward and downward in the stalks in shock, but none of any 
importance from the shock to the ground and neighbouring stubble. 

The date of sowing was closely correlated with the degree of infes¬ 
tation, the larval population and the total loss both in experimental 
and field conditions. In general, corn sown before May 24th was either 
practically mined or suffered severe loss; that sown between May 24th 
and June 1st was heavily infested but suffered relatively less or but 
slight actual loss depending of course upon the type of corn; while 
the com sown after June 1st, although in some cases showing a fairly 
high percentage of infestation carried few larvae and practically no 
loss except in the case of sweet com. Thus on one farm of the three 
com patches within 100 yards of each other, the sweet com sown April 
25th carried a larval population of 234,200 per acre with a loss of 
100%; sweet corn planted June 1st developed an infestation of 7t5% 
and carried a larval population of 80,000 per acre with a loss of 20%; 
while flint (smut nose yellow) planted May 22d, only carried 54,400 
per acre, a stalk infestation of 67% and a total loss of not more than 
10%. The sweet corn here doubtless protecting the flint by attracting 
a large number of the moths. 

In the experimental plots the effect of the date of planting shows 
up most clearly, as can be seen in the tabulation below, though here* the 
loss was slight and the larval population meagre, the com all being 
planted after May 24th. 
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Effect of Date of Planting on Infestation 


Variety Grown 

Date 

1 

1 Per cent of stocks 

1 infested 

Per cent of stocks 
broken over 

Per cent of cobs 
infested 

Golden Bantam 

May 24 

30.18 

16.93 

16.9 

sweet corn 

May 31 

34.4 

20.00 

2.14 


June 3 

15.33 

7.66 

1.S9 


June 9 

7.52 

4.30 

1.19 

Deni Corn 

Mav 31 

24.30 

69.44 

.4 

Early Learning 

* June 3 

13.45 

1.50 

.99 


June 9 

S.ll 

1.62 

1.17 

Golden Glow 

May 2S 

53.42 

17.81 

2.12 


June 3 

21.08 

9.73 

.99 


June 9 

7.44 

4.65 

.63 

Wisconsin No. 1 

May 28 

55.44 

16.14 

2.65 


June 3 

15.61 

o,3o 

1.29 


June 9 

3.66 

2.44 

1.16 

Flini Corn 

May 28 

70.9 

20.77 

13.31 

Salzers’ North 

June 3 

10.62 

10.12 

3.77 

Dakota 

June 9 

14.74 

2.17 

4.11 

Compton’s Early 

May 28 

82.4 

50.00 

10.47 


June 3 

44.14 

17.79 

9.68 


June 9 

15.10 

4.17 

3.45 

Smut Nose Yellow 

May 31 

30.14 

11.41 

6.10 


June 3 

2S.57 

14.29 

4.11 


June 9 

3.45 

1 .86 ®1 1.89 


The larval population in badly infested fields attained enormous 
magnitudes; a dent com field sown May ISth carried an estimated 
total of 294,152 per acre, a flint field sown on the same day stiflered 
a total loss of at least 65%, supported a total of 258,400 per acre and 
left when ait, in the stubble (less than 4 inches in height) and the crop 
refuse, a residue of 43,488 caterpillars going into the winter. 

In general, all things considered, there seems to be no marked prefer¬ 
ence for any particular type or variety of corn. The severe loss associa¬ 
ted with sweet corns and the flint varieties being due to the eai'ly plant¬ 
ing, the ability of the larvae to establish themselves and the small di¬ 
mension of the stalks. The obvious relatively slight loss in the dent 
corns being due to the later planting, its vastly greater bulk and its 
harder and coarser texture preventing a large proportion of the larvae 
establishing themselves in the first instar. 

The Infestation of Plants Other Than Corn 

About the middle of July in the very severely infested fields of early 
sweet com, to a less extent in severely infested flint and to a very slight 
extent in dent com except in the one severely injured field, the nearly 
full grown and full grown larvae become restless. At this time large 
numbers of them leave the now breaking, shrivelling and drying com 
stalks and carry on an apparently haphazard migration throughout 
a period of about two weeks. In the course of this migration as many 
as 24,400 larvae per acre found their way into the weeds in one field 
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of sweet corn sown April 25th. Others doubtless returned to the corn 
plants. Considerable feeding was done in the larger weeds, the pign^eeds, 
the lamb’s quarters and barnyard grass breaking over in a high per¬ 
centage of cases. The barnyard grass was as high as 88% infested and 
in one instance a plant with 26 stems was found to contain 17 larvae. 
The weeds infested in this field in the order of frequency were: barn¬ 
yard grass {Echinochloa cms-galU, Beauv.), redroot pigweed {Aniaran- 
thus retroflexus L.), yellow fox-tail (Setaria glauca Beauv.), lamb’s 
quarters {Chenopodium album L.), tumble weed or Russian thistle 
(Sal-sola var. iemtifoUa, G. F. W. Mey), green fox-tail (Setaria viridis 
Beauv.), lady's thumb (Polygonum persicaria L.), wild buckwheat 
(Polygonum convolvtdus L.), ground cherry (Physalis heterophylla'NQes ); 
other weeds present but not infested were : purslane, Canada thistle, 
bitter sweet, milkweed and crab grass. However, throughout the 
district of the weeds found to be infested in additon to the above the 
following can be listed: orchard grass (Dactylis glomerata L.), Canada 
thistle (Cirsium^ arvense Scop.), wild sunflower (Helianthus spi)^ blue 
weed or viper’s bugloss (Echiumvulgare'L.),Td.gw&eA (Ambrosia artemisii- 
folia L.); mullein (Verbascum thapsus L.), goldenrod (Solidago sp,), 
old witchgrass (Panicum capillare L.),yarrow (Achilleamillefolium L.), 
burdock (Arctium minus Bemh.) 

In cultivated crops and flowers larvae have been secured in the field 
feeding in dahlia, geranium, aster, golden glow, beets, mangolds, toma¬ 
toes (fruit), beans, oats, squash vines, broom corn, Sudan grass, early 
amber sugar cane, Hungarian grass and Mann’s Wonder sorghum, 

No success was achieved in establishing larvae upon a long series of 
common weeds by attaching eggs laid upon a slip of com leaf. The 
eggs hatched but the laiwae rarely were able to infest the plant. In 
a series of experiments with paired adults caged over 35 common cul¬ 
tivated vegetables and flowers, thedarvae in very small numbers estab¬ 
lished themselves upon mangolds, potatoes, celery, cauliflower, peas, 
beans,peppers, eggplant, radish (gone to seed), salvia and aster. Summing 
up, however, the entire infestation in the open of plants other than corn, 
with the exception of the dahlias, possibly barnyard grass and Mann’s 
Wonder sorghum, was due entirely to the migrating larvae. These 
larvae particularly in the weeds together with those in the corn stallrs, 
stubble and refuse have gone into the winter in very large numbers with 
every prospect of coming through successfully and giving rise to an 
increased infestation in 1922, 

President Arthur Gibson: The next paper is by L. S. McLaine* 
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THE SPREAD OF EUROPEAN CORN BORER IN SOUTHERN 

ONTARIO 

By L. S. McLaine, Ottawa, Can. 

When the European Com Borer was realized to be a serious pest, 
that is, in the summer of 1918, the Canada Department of Agriculture 
took steps to warn the general public of the danger of introducing this, 
pest into Canada, and also carried on investigations to determine the 
amount of corn and other products likely to harbour the borer that 
had been imported into the Dominion from the infested districts in 
Massachusetts. As a result of these investigations scouting for the 
pest in the maritime provinces was carried on during the summer of 
1919. 

With the discovery of the insect in western New York in the fall of 
that year, the attention of the Department was directed to the possi¬ 
bility of the pest having spread into the province of Ontario. Some 
scouting was done in Welland county and along the Niagara River 
that fall, but was soon discontinued on account of the lateness of the 
season and the unfavourable climatic conditions. Plans were made, 
however, to resume the scouting in this territory the following summer. 

On August 10th, 1920. the first infestation was found near Lorraine 
Station, Humberstone township, Welland county, Ont. The larvae 
were small in size and were collected in a field of ensilage com. A 
preliminary survey of the infestation showed that it was exceedingly 
light, but widely scattered. On August 22d, a farmer living near 
St. Thomas, Ontario, submitted some samples of larvae found in his 
field corn and which were readily identified as caterpillars of the Euro¬ 
pean Com Borer. A prompt examination of this district showed the 
degree of infestation to be much greater than that in Welland county. 

With the co-operation of the Ontario Department of Agriculture 
extensive scouting was started at once. The extent of the infestations 
exceeded by far anything that had been anticipated and as the season 
was advancing rapidly, the scouting had to be carried on at undue speed. 

At the close of the scouting work it was found that there were two 
distinct infestations in southern Ontario, the first centering about 
Welland county, and the second centering about Middlesex and Elgin 
counties. During the scouting season one hundred and five townships 
in thirteen counties were examined, thirty-five of which were found 
infested by this insect. The area found infested covered approximately 
2,780 square miles. 




gray the area infested in 1921{Original) 
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The season of 1921 was unusual in several respects, the continued hot 
dry weather in June and July caused all vegetation to develop with 
abnoiTnal rapidity, and it was necessary to start the scouting work two 
weeks previously to the time originally planned. The scouting was 
actually started on August 1st and completed by October 3d. During 
this period one hundred and ninety-seven townships were scouted, 
of which sixty-five were found infested, these added to the thirty-five 
townships found infested in 1920 make a total of one hundred townships 
infested to date. The area found infested by the scouting this past 
season is approximately 4,910 square miles, which, in addition to the 
2,780 square miles infested in 1920, makes a total of 7,690 square miles 
now infested by the European Com Borer in this district. 

The following townships in Ontario are infested at the present time: 
Oakland, Brantford, Burford, and Onondaga in the county of Brant; 
the seven townships in Elgin cotmty; Gosfield South, Mersea and 
Pelee Island in Essex county; nine out of ten townships in Haldimand 
county, the tenth township was not scouted on account of the small 
amount of corn grown, but was included in the quarantine; Goderich, 
Stephen, Tuckersmith and Usbome in Huron county; Gore of 
Camden, Harwich, Howard, Orford, Raleigh, Romney, Tilbury East 
and Zone in Kent county; Brooke, Euphemia and Warwick in Lamb- 
ton county; Clinton, Grantham, Louth and Niagara in Lincoln county; 
the fifteen townships in Middlesex county; the eight towmships in Nor- 
follc county; Pickering in Ontario county; the eleven townships in 
Oxford county; Blanshard, Dovmie, Easthope North, Easthope South, 
Ellice, Fullerton, Hibbert, Logan and Momington in Perth 
county; Waterloo, Wilmot and Woolwich in Waterloo county; 
the eight townships in Welland county; Guelph in Wellington county; 
and Lancaster in Wentworth county. 

The degree of infestation is heaviest in Elgin and Middlesex counties, 
and on the outer edges of the infested area borers were very hard to find. 

It is also to be hoped that the past season was an unusually favour¬ 
able one for the European com borer, for there has been a general spread 
from practically all points of the 1920 area, but the most noticeable 
spread has been north, northeast and east. 

The scouting work of 1920 showed that there were two distinct in¬ 
festations in the province at that time, and the results of this past 
summer’s work appear to bear out that conclusion.’ This season the 
scouts had no difficulty in making several collections of larvae in the 
townships adjacent to the western end of the old Welland infestation, 
and in townships adjacent to the eastern end of the Middlesex and 
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Elgin infestation, whereas great difficulty was encountered in locating 
borers in the center townships, that is, between the two infestations. 

The infestation is exceedingly light on the extreme western, edge of 
the infested area, that is, in Kent and Essex counties, in fact the only 
collections in the townships found infested in these counties this year, 
were taken along the main highway which runs east and west. The 
spread into this area may be due to artificial spread, either from car¬ 
riers such as automobiles, or from infested com refuse. washed up 
on the shore of the lake, as the highway is adjacent to the lake in this 
district. 

The discovery of the borer on the Lake Huron shore was made late 
in the season, and onty a single collection of larvae was taken in the 
township of Goderich. As the neighboring township was found to 
be lightly infested, it appears as if the infestation in Goderich township 
be due to an exceptionally long flight of the adult moths. 

The only isolated infestation was found in Pickering township, about 
twenty miles e§st of Toronto and bordering Lake Ontario. The collec¬ 
tion of larvae was made in the town of Pickering. Although the entire 
township, as well as the neighboring townships were carefully rescouted 
no further collections were taken. The nearest infestation to this point 
is in Linclon county approximately forty-five miles away. 

Upon the completion of the scouting season in 1920, a domestic 
quarantine was placed on the infested area prohibiting the movement 
of corn stalks, broom corn, green sweet corn, roasting ears, com on cob 
and corn cobs from the area placed under embargo. Exception was .made 
however, to shipments of seed corn on the cob consigned to recognized 
fairs and exhibitions, which were inspected immediately upon arrival 
at destination. This ejuarantine was amended in May 1921, and tliree 
additional amendments were passed during the summer and eaaiy fall, 
quarantining the additional townships found infested. 

In order to bring the attention of the general public to this embargo, 
warning notices were placed at the intersection of every road leading 
out of the quarantined area. In addition, large canvas banners, 2}4 feet 
hj 11 feet were stretched across the main automobile highways leading 
out of the district. Automobiles were stopped and searched on the main 
highways on Sundays and holidays for evasions of the quarantine. A 
careful watch was also kept on all markets and fall fairs. It was found 
that lire stock m.en w^ere in the habit of taking corn stalks as fodder for 
their live stock exhibitions at the larger shows, thus m^aking it necessary 
to station inspectors at such fairs. 
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Although no direct evidence has been secured as to the origin of the 
outbreak of the European corn borer, this may have been due in Elgin 
and Middlesex counties to importations of broom com from Europe. 
From correspondence, it has been learned that all Canadian broom 
manufacturers prefer to use broom corn grown on this continent, but 
in 1909-10 there was apparently a shortage of this product and one firm 
at least located in this district, imiported large quantities of corn from 
Central Europe. 

President Arthur Gibson: The next paper is by Messrs. Crawford 
and Spencer. 

THE EUROPEAN CORN BORER CONTROL MEASURES 

Joint results of studies in 1921, of H. G. Crawford, Dominion Department of Ento¬ 
mology, Ottawa, Canada, and G. J. Spencer, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
Canada. 

Complete control measures for the European Corn Borer in Canada 
have not as yet been perfected. Many facts have been worked out with 
regard to its life history, enabling us to outline certain practices which 
will go a long way towards keeping it in check in the districts where 
it is most prevalent. The question of limiting it to these areas will be 
discussed later. 

We know of no means of destroying the European Com Borer in the 
pupal, moth or egg stages. But since it spends about ten months of the 
year as a larva, it is in that stage that we can best bring about its destruc¬ 
tion. 

At harvest time the borer is full gTown and may be found in all parts 
of the corn stalk except the leaves, from the tassel down to the tap root. 
Standing stubble or stubble plowed out and left on the surface with 
debris of all si7.es, and corn stalks left in stocks or in standing sheaves 
or lying on the ground, constitute ideal quarters for borers to winter 
in, with remarkably low percentage of mortality. 

Control: falls under two phases— 

Phase 1. The destruction of the borer in the stems and cobs of com. 

Phase 2. The destmction of the borer in the stubble and refuse 
on the field after the crop has been removed. 

Phase i. The destruction of the borer in the stem. By cutting the corn 
as low and as early as is compatible with maturity, by far the largest 
proportion of borers in a field can be removed in the stems. The longer 
the stalks are left intact, the further down the borers will work and if 
all are not mature but are still feeding, the more damage they do. The 
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handling of the corn dtiring harvesting operations will cause some borers 
to becoin.e restless and to leave the stalks. This is unavoidable. 

A silo extension campaign should be strenuous!}^ waged. 

The cutting box kills most of the borers; those that cscajje the knives 
are accounted for by the heat and the fermentation of the silage. A 
very few larvae in several inch-lengths of stalk, that have escaped the 
knives at filling time, walk up the sides of the silo and escape. Some 
escape from the stalks at cutting time, into the machine. Hens were 
observed to eat these greedily. 

Where There is no Silo 

In dealing with the stalks, the handling of corn for feeding as stover 
and of husking com, presents the chief problem. 

The removal of stalks from the field directly after harvest so as to 
allow of the early plowing of the field, presents at present the greatest single 
difiictdty in control measures. 

Farmers prefer to leave the stocks in the field until dry, rather than 
haul them to some other field or land, to dry sufficiently to allow of their 
being put into the bam without moulding. 

We recommend the shredding where possible of all corn stalks used 
as fodder. This insures many of the borers being killed and the more 
complete eating of the corn by stock. The processs of shredding causes 
many larvae to leave their burrows and they then fall among the grain 
that shells out from the cobs. It was found that 80% of these were Idlled, 
When shredding is not practicable, the stalks after feeding and stalks 
used as bedding should not be thrown out into manure heaps as is 
usually done, but should be piled separately in an enclosure where the 
cattle cannot scatter them around, and should be burned. The fate of 
larvae in stalks trodden into ,manure and the effectiveness of this means 
of dealing with waste stalks, has not yet been completely worked out. 
It is still under investigation and observation. 

Some farmers have been in the habit of burning waste stalks every 
week; they claim that it gives very little extra trouble. In any case the 
waste pile should be burned by the end of May, before pupation com¬ 
mences. If com stalks are wet and are densely piled, the larvae leave 
the bottom layers early in spring and migrate to the upper three inches. 
Where the upper surface of the pile is dry, it can be readily burned over 
before June. In piles of dry stalks, the larvae do not migrate to the 
top and will pupate in their burrows from ground level right up through 
the mass and the moths will all emerge. In one case, it was found that 
aE moths had emerged from a load of stalks 4 ft. 10 inches high, from 
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the very bottom of the pile. This pile being quite dry it burned com¬ 
pletely to the ground. 

Ears of corn that have been husked in the field should be hauled off 
with the stalks as soon after harvest as possible so as to allow of the 
early plowing of the field, and the waste husks should be burned. 

Since this year’s com crop was so heavy (1920) several farmers in 
the infested districts, after filling and refilling their silos and selling 
what they could of the crop, burned all the rest of it in the field. Dras¬ 
tic measures, but ver^^ praiseworthy. 

The stallcs of sweet corn grown for factories should be cut after 
harvest, hauled off, fed and the remains treated as outlined—or if not 
used for feed, should be cut in the field with a mower, raked into win¬ 
drows and, when thoroughly dry, burned. Some factories sell their 
com stalks and cobs that were grown on contract; some ensile it as well 
as the cobs after being shelled at the factory, and sell the ensilage. 
This whole practice is to be recommended, since they may harbor 
larvae. Com cobs after being shelled, should be burned (if not used as 
fuel) in the waste pile, rather than be left lying around the yard. 

Second Phase. 'The destruction of larvae remaining in stubble 
and crop refuse in the field after the crop has been removed.” 

Stubble in an^?- position and debris on the surface and weeds growing 
among com, can and do harbor larr^ae. 

In stubble we have found as high as 11000 to 14360 larvae per acre. 

In debris we have found as high as 31000 larvae per acre. 

In weeds we have found as high as 24000 larvae per acre. 

Stubble left standing in the field or plowed out and left lying on the 
surface, constitutes almost ideal sheltering conditions for over winter¬ 
ing larvae. It has been found impracticable to dig or plow out stub¬ 
ble in order to pile and bum it. 

Under conditions that existed in Ontario 1920 and in the fall of 1921, 
“we have found that the plowing under to a depth of 6 inches^ of stubble 
and debris, as early as possible after the removal of the crop is the factor 
of control second only in importance to the silo. About the middle of 
September is the latest safe date for plowing to work, at Port Stanley, 
Ont. if the larvae are to be forced to leave the stubble in largest possible 
numbers. 

The efficiency of plowing is in direct ratio to its earliness. By the 
end of October, the upward migration has ceased to be of much conse¬ 
quence and larvae in stubble and debris, plowed under at and after 
that date, will remain underground through the winter without suffering 
heavy mortality and migrate out before the last of April the following 
spring. 
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In dry sandy loam, bundles of stalks wei^e buried with a larval ex¬ 
pectation of at least fifty per bundle, and were taken and examined 
at intervals. The results follow — 

Date bttried, Sept. 4. 

Dates removed. Sept. 20 Sept. 28 Oct. 12 Oct. 25 Nov. 2 Nov. 1. 

53 S 4 5 2 1 larvae.3 

Plowing must be done thoroughly so as to cover all stubble and debris. 
This is materially helped by rolling immediately the crop is off, as roll¬ 
ing crushes open from 95% to 97% of the stubble, flattens down the 
stubble and weeds, kills some borers and destroys good wintering quar¬ 
ters for others, because it greatly facilitates moisture getting into the 
stalks and consequently, their earlier decay. Moreover, larvae leave 
moist soil sooner than dry soil. Under dry conditions, the whole 
season may be necessary to get all larvae in plowed under stubble, to 
come to the surface. Early plowing kills some borers but is chiefly 
of importance because it forces the vast majority of them to come to 
the surface. ^If any debris is around, they enter it. 

On stubble land that has not been cleanly plowed down, rolling 
after plozmig undoubtedly forces some outstanding stalks under the 
surface. Rolling of land that has been well and cleanly plowed, has 
been found undesirable because it delays the movement upwards, of 
the borers, and facilitates their migration to surrounding fields, when 
they do com.e up. 

This movement upwards, of the larvae, is influenced by the type of 
soil in which infested material is buried, by temperatee and b^-^ moisture. 
Just what these conditions are, has not been worked out yet. Reactions 
vary according to the time and consequently the temperattire of the 
season. 

Comparison of rates of larvae leaving various types of soil, in order 
of degree. Larvae used—at least 300 in each case. 


Soils 

Larvae regained 

Expectation 

1, Moist sand loam 

29 

300 

2. Dry sand loam 

41 


3, Wet clay 

49 


4. Sand 

54 


5. Dry sand loam (single lajmrs) 

72 


6, Dry clay 

106 



In some experiments the larvae died in material that was buried 
early in August. In the majority of cases, however, the earlier the 
plowing, the sooner the larvae emerged from the soil. This shows that 
in August, larvae emerged rapidly and migrated to neighbouring fields. 
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In September especially on land plowed and sown to wheat, the)^ did 
not migrate much to other fields, but simpl}" disappeared. Spring 
plowing will kill a large number (how large a percentage is not known) 
but many mature. If spring plowing is done late, up to within a short 
time of pupation of the borers, the larvae will emerge after being plowed 
under. But if just ready to pupate, and then plowed down, they pupate 
in the stalks under ground and a high percentage of adults emerge from 
pupal cases, but none of them can reach the surface, from lower than 
2 inches and the wings of the very few that do emerge are so battered 
that they cannot fly and soon perish. 

The Futility of Individual isolated cases of cleaning up. 

Unless a corn field is a long distance from other coni fields and is 
shut in by woods, the efforts of individual farmers to control the borer 
by thorough clean-up methods, are utterly futile. The movement 
must be community wide, if it is to succeed at all. 

Late Planting. As has been pointed out, moths lay eggs most freely 
on the earliest sown and consequently the tallest, corn. Late planting 
of the main crop will undoubtedly reduce its degree of infestation. 
Some corn may have to be planted earlier to act as a catch crop, especi¬ 
ally where very large acreages are grown in any one place in the infested 
regions. Trap crops may function if sown in fairly wide strips down one 
side of a field nearest to last years com field. If this succeeds in at¬ 
tracting most of the infestation, it should be removed and fed at once 
and the waste parts burned when dry—or destroyed entirely if heavily 
infested, well before the main crop is harvested. 

These control measures are not expensive to execute. Usually only 
one field on a farm is involved. Com is such an important crop that 
the extra care necessary in thorough cleaning up operations will well 
repay time spent on them and any inconvenience involved. 

Natural Control 

NATURAL FACTORS IN THE CONTROL OP THE EUROPEAN CORN BORER. 

1. Natural agencies, weather and winter, killed less than 3% of 
borers in winter 1920-1921. 

2. In spring of 1920, the tachina fly, Exorista nigripalpis Town, ac¬ 
counted for so high as 13% larvae in one field with an average of 8% 
for that field. For the district an average of 3 or 4% W’ould be fairly 
true. It cannot yet be considered of much consequence in control. 

3. The insect that probably does more good than any other, is the 
spotted ladybird beetle, Ceratomegilla fuscilabris (Megilla maculata) 
which was repeatedly seen to eat every egg m,ass it found. These bee- 
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ties were kept in cages and were fed egg masses, which they consumed 
entirely. No Hymenopterous parasites were reared from larvae or 
eggs. 


President Arthur Gibson: The final paper in the series is by 
Mr. E. P. Felt. 

THE EUROPEAN CORN BORER IN NEW YORK STATE^ 

By E. P. Felt, State Entomologist, Albany, iV« F. 

The exceptionally severe and wide spread injury by the corn ear 
worm, Chloride a ohsoleta Fabr., has been particularly unfortunate 
in that it has attracted general attention to a passing phenomenon and 
thus in considerable measure obscured a really serious problem. 

It happens that the European Com Borer, Pyratisia nubilalis Huhn., 
has as yet caused relatively little damage in New York wState, though 
there has been appreciable injur}?- to comparatively small plantings. 
The developm^ht of the last few years make it impossible to be certain 
as to the cause for this comparative immunit}/-. The exceptionally 
thorough and general clean up in the eastern infested area in the spring 
of 1919 presumably had an important effect upon the abundance of 
the borers and even yet the pest is not numerous in that section, a 
fifteen per-cent stalk infesta tion being near the maximum. This work 
was on an exten-ninative basis, consequently no checks were left. 

There was in the western part of New York State a thorough clean 
up during the fall of 1920 and the spring of 1921 by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment in the more badly infested section, centering on Silver Creek, 
Examinations and compaiisons the past summer showed little differ¬ 
ence between the cleaned up areas and the conditions on the nearby 
Indian Reservation where a forty per-cent stalk infestation was not 
difficult to find. There is* no question but what the clean up destroyed 
hosts of borers. It is possible that climatic conditions were exception¬ 
ally favorable and enabled the few remaining insects to transfonn and 
deposit a maximum number of eggs and thus offset in considerable 
measure the beneficent results which should follow general clean up work. 
It has been suggested that the operations may have been nullified 
to a considerable extent by moths drifting from another badly infested 
area. This must be considered simply as a possibility and as yet not 
even the probability has been established. 

^Some of the data given in this p^er have been secured by the writer in his 
capacity as Collaborator, Bureau of Entomology, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
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The spread in New York State has been moderate, approximately 
a six mile extension on all boundaries, though the increase in the known 
infested area has been somewhat greater, due presumably to the difficul¬ 
ty of establishing the actual limits each season. There are now nearly 
5000 square miles infested in New York State. 

The similarity of conditions last summer in the infested areas of 
eastern and western New York and Ontario, Can., is further showm by 
the finding of the first pupa in the field at Scotia and Port Stanley May 
30th, the first moths at Scotia and Silver Creek June. 16th, an empty 
pupal case at Port Stanley on the same date, and the first egg mass at 
Scotia June 16th, at Silver Creek June 22d and at Port Stanley June 
25th. Furthermore, in each of these localities, there was a partial, 
though very small, second generation. 

The season of 1921 showed a marked increase in injury in the badly 
infested area in Ontario, and since climatic and agricultural conditions 
in that section and in eastern and western New York, particularly the 
latter, are very nearly identical, it may be that this 4^velopment is 
prognostic for the New York areas. Here again, we are venturing 
into the realm of theory and this latter, ■when applied to the interpre¬ 
tation of conditions in eastern New York as compared with those in 
eastern Massachusetts has not always been entirely satisfactory. 

It is certain that in portions of both the eastern and western infested 
areas in New York State, there are enough borers so that their progeny 
under exceptionally favorable conditions, such as appear to have obtain¬ 
ed last year, might cause very serious losses, particularly to the early 
planted vsweet and Flint com. This is a possibility, which by some might 
be construed as a probability. 

The close studies of the com borer under New York conditions for 
the past three seasons have failed to show habitual breeding of this 
insect in any plant except corn and the occurrence of the borers in the 
stems of weeds, etc. has been restricted to plants in the near vicinity of 
corn. This relative freedom of other plants from infestation has 
been reflected in the modified quarantine recently promulgated and 
restricted in its application to corn, broom com, all sorghums and Sudan 
grass. There is ground for fearing a more general infestation following 
an increase in the relative number of the borers and should this occur, 
it would inevitably mean an extension of quarantine measures to other 
plants and in these latter there would probably be several important 
garden products. 

It is obvious that national and state agencies cannot indefinitely 
continue to clean up the constantly increasing infested areas and it 
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therefore follows that repressive meawSures, which, appear practicable 
to the farmer must be devised or serious losses may follow. The 
most promising of these were outlined at the somewhat recent Sandusky 
—St. Thomas conference and need not be discussed in. this connection. 

The com ear womi situation and the relatively slight injury from 
European Corn Borer has resulted in comparatively little attention 
being given to the latter in New York State, in spite of its potential 
importance. It has seemed to the writer-that conditions entirely justi¬ 
fied the pointing out of the possibility, if not probability, of serious 
injury following a continuation of the com borer conditions outlined 
above and the calling attention to the fact, that in the event of such 
developments, there would probably be a restoration and enforcement 
of the quarantine as originally promulgated. An effort is being made 
to interest the com growers along these lines and in view of the fact 
that our badly infested corn, mostly the early planted com, occupies 
a comparatively small proportion of the acreage, it seems entirely 
practicable and under present conditions desirable to emphasize the 
need of giving special attention to that part of the crop, though it would 
naturally follow that all com fodder in infested areas would be worked 
up a little more carefully than has previously been the case. 

A redeeming feature of the situation is found in the fact that infes¬ 
tation by the European Com Borer is rarely uniform throughout the 
territory. There are marked variations. Many of these presum¬ 
ably can be explained by the difference between early and late planting 
and to some extent by variations in nearby sources of infestation. 
There is still great need of ascertaining the limitations of this insect 
under field conditions so that they may be used to advantage in ordinary 
farm practice. 


Mr. T. J. Headlee: I would like to ask concerning control Pleasures? 

If the individual farmer should practice the best combination of 
cultural methods that we have heard this afternoon, would he obtain 
freedom or approximate freedom the following year, though his neigh¬ 
bors did nothing to control the insect? 

Mr. G. J. Spencer : I would say no. An investigation was conducted 
on a badly infested field last year. The field was gone over with a 
potato digger. It was also gone over with forks, and was handpicked, 
and yet the infestation this year was about the same as the previous year. 

Mr. E. P. Felt: Was this in the badly infested area? 

Mr. G. j. Spencer: Right in the middle of the badly infested area- 
right alongside of it. 
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There was one instance where it was effective. It may have been 
due to slightly later planting. It was an isolated field hedged in on 
two sides by woods, and this field infested last year was this year almost 
free, due I think to the lateness of planting; although the man did 
carry out an extensive cleanup campaign last fall. 

Mr. W. R. Walton: I would like to ask Mr. Spencer if I may whether 
he finds that the physical condition of the soil affects migration of the 
laiwae? Does he not find that migration is less in heav}^ soil than in 
light soil? 

Mr. G. J. Spencer: I will refer that to Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. H. G. Crawford: In connection with this point I might say 
that we carried out a series of experiments, burying ten stalks in loose 
bundles and single layers, at depths of six inches, throughout the 
season. The chief governing factor in the early season in the rate of 
larval emergence from various buried stalks was the moisture of the 
soil. They came up through very heavy clay soil to all practical pur¬ 
poses at the same rate of speed as they came up through sand. In 
fact, sand soil is the most retentive of larvae of any soil used in the 
experiments. Some of these experiments were put in between the fourth 
and the eleventh of September, so there was no temperature factor 
slowing them up in the sand at least during the first part of the season. 

Mr. W. R. Walton: It seems curious that yours seem to be directly 
opposite to the results which we secured in similar experiments. 

Mr. H. G. Crawford : In regard to the matter of control for the 
individual farmer—for effective results it has to be done on a community 
basis. However, there is the point to bear in mind that the early plant¬ 
ed com is very severely infested and ruined, in a case of sweet corn— 
one hundred per cent. loss. In the same vicinity the late planted corn, 
though fairly heavily infested, is not severely damaged, and the individ¬ 
ual farmer could thus stop severe loss comparatively easily. In our 
efforts next year to get a group of the farmers to follow as many of our 
suggestions as possible, we are going to lay particular emphasis on 
putting corn in as late as is safe in the community. If they put it in 
as late as they feel, as practical growers, is safe, it will cut down the 
loss; though we will still be carrying iiafestations up to sixty, seventy 
and in some cases eighty per cent. 

Mr. E. P. Felt: Has Mr, Crawford any definite information, or an 
approximate idea of the relative area in the badly infested section, 
which was severely damaged by com borer? I asked that question 
last fall. Has he an answer now? 

Mr. H. G. Crawford: I have not. It would involve the study of 
every com field involved, as one field will be less than twenty-five 
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per cent, infested and the next one will be sixt3r-five per cent, loss. This 
makes the detennination of the general dollars and cents loss almost 
an impossibility unless one looks at them and canvasses every field 
oneself. An untrained man who has not really worked over a set of 
cobs and can tell the percentage of kernels involved and the stalk loss 
associated therewith, cannot give valid information. I am sorry, Dr. 
Felt, that it is impossible to give you the information. 

President Arthur Gibson: The next paper is by R. C. Treherne. 


THE ONION MAGGOT IN BRITISH COLUMBIA UNDER 
IRRIGATED CONDITIONS 
By R. C. Treherne, Ottawa, Can, 

(Withdrawn for publication in the 52d Report of the Entomological 
Society of Ontario.) 

President Arthur Gibson: The next paper is by L. Caesar. 


- THE CABBAGE ROOT MAGGOT 
By L. Caesar, Guelph, Canada 

(Withdrawn for publication in the 52d Report of the Entomological 
Society of Ontario.) 

President Arthut Gibson: The next paper is by Glenn W. Hemck. 


THE LIFE HISTORY, HABITS AND INJURIES OF THE 
MAPLE CASE-BEARER 
By Glenn W. Herrick, Ithaca, N. F. 

(Withdrawn for publication elsewhere.) 

President Arthur Gibson: The next paper is by J. W. McCoIloch. 

LONGEVITY OF THE LARVAL STAGE OF THE CADELLE* 

By J. W. McColloch, Associate Entomologist, Kansas Agricultural Experiment 

Station 

The Cadeile (Tenebroides mauritanictis Linn.) in spite of its impor¬ 
tance as a pest of stored grain and grain products has not been the sub¬ 
ject of any extensive life history studies. Curtis^ (p. 332) reports the 
rearing of a beetle by Kirkup from a Spanish almond. The larva 
lived fifteen months in addition to the period it had been in existence 
before its discoveiy and the beetle remained alive for 21 months. 

^Contribution No. 72 from the Entomological Laboratory, Kansas State Agricul¬ 
tural College and Experiment Station. 

^Curtis, John. ISSS Farm Insects. John Van Voorst, London. 
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Herriclc^ (p. 234) discusses the observations made by Slingerland, who 
reared this insect in wheat under insectary conditions. He found the 
egg stage to be about ten days and the larvae lived from August to the 
following April and May. He concludes from these observations that 
the life cycle is about one year. Slingerland also found the adults to 
be longlived, one beetle living nearly a year. Zvierezom.b-Zubovsky ^ 
reared the Cadelle in flour and found it to have one generation a year. 
The egg stage varied from 7 to 24 days, the larval stage from 98 to 115 
days, and the pupal stage frm 8 to 30 days. He states that adults 
emerging in the fall probably hibernate as do the larvae hatching late 
in the season. Throughout the most of the literature on economic 
entomology, this species is said to require one year for its life cycle. 
It is not the purpose of this paper to give an extended account of the 
life history, but rather to record certain observations, especially on the 
longevity of the larval stage. During the past few years the writer 
has had a number of Cadelle under observation and while the data are 
meager they are suggestive and indicate the need of a more extended 
study of this injurious species. 

These studies were begun Sept. 7, 1916, 'when two larvae, each about 
one-eight of an inch in length, were found in a sack of seed com. These 
were placed in separate one-half ounce tin salve boxes containing 
wheat and wheat bran for food and placed in the cave used for much 
of the life history work at the Kansas station.*' One of these lived 
until July 30, 1918, and the other until August 23, 1919. This prolonged 
larval life was of such interest that it seem.ed advisable to obtain newly 
hatched larvae for futher work. 

During July and August, 191S, several adults were placed in cages 
and 26 eggs were secured. These eggs hatched in from 15 to IS days, 
and the larvae were placed in salve boxes as has been described. Ten 
of these larvae died during 1918, three in 1919, eight in 1920, and two 
in 1921. One larva is still alive at this writing (Dec. 15, 1921). In 
addition to these larvae, a number have been collected at various times 
and placed under observation. 

As has been mentioned, the extended life of the larvae has been of 
special interest. In the case of the two worms collected Sept. 7, 1916, 

^Herrick, G. W. 1914. Insects Injuriotis to the Household and Annoying to 
Man. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

•^Zvierezomb-Zubovsky, 0. 1919. On the Biology and Morphology of Tenehroi- 
des mauritanicus L. Report on the work of the Don Bureau for the Control of Pests 
of Agricultural Plants for 1918. Rostoff. Abstract in Rev. App. Ent., Vol. 8, 
Ser. A. x}p. 107-108. 

®McColloch, J. W. 1917. A Method for the Study of Underground Insects, 
lourn, Econ, Ent., 10: 183-187. 
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one lived G51 days and the other 1000 days. Of (he twenty-six la,r^•ae 
which hatdied from eggs, eleven lived an average of S22 days with ex¬ 
tremes of 628 and 1248 days. One lar\ai. which hatched July 27, 1018, 
pupated July 10, 1020, giving a larv.al ])cri(Kl of 720 day's. Annllier 
one that hatched August 17, 1918, transformed July 12, 1021, having 
lived as a lar\"a 1050 days. A number of worTr>.s collected in 1010 also 
lived two years or more. 

The num-ber of molts was detennined in a few cases and in one in¬ 
stance in which the larva completed its growth, eleven molts were 
noted. Tabic 1 is presented to show the number and frequenej- of 
molts of several larvae and is ty{iical of the others under obsci'vation. 
Zvierezomb-Zubovsky'' records but five molts. He states that larvae 
molt about 27 to 31 days after hatching, the subsequent molts occuring 
at intervals of from 9 to 10, 10 to 14 and 20 to 24 days, resjjectively. 
About 22 to 27 days after the fourth molt the last .skin is shed and the 
larva is ready to pupate. 

Table I—Showing the Nibiber and Frequency of Molts of Cadelle Larvae 


Larva No. 

16.5008 

18,1082 

18.1092 

19.1039 

19.1041. 

Source 

Collected 

Sept- 7. 16 

Hatched 

July 27, 18 

Hatched 

July 27, IS 

Collected 

Oct. 27. ’10 

Collected 

Oct. 27, '10 

Molts 

Oct. 5, 16 

July 27, 17 
Sept. 14, 17 
Sept. 19, 17 
Oct. 17, 17 
July 15, 18 
Sept. 3. 18 
Oct. 5, 18 
June 25, 19 

Sept. 30. 18 
Oct. 12, 18 
June 20, 19 
Aug. 23, 19 
Apr. 15, '20 
July 23,' 20 
Aug. 1, ’21 
Sept. 18, ’21 
Oct. 10, '21 

Sept. 30, IS 
Oct. 5, ’18 
June 20, '19 
Aug. 2., 19 
Nov. 11, ’19 
July 16. ’20 
Aug. 2, ’20 
July 2. ’21 
July 16. ’21 
Aug. 9, '21 
Aug. 31. ’21 

June 25, ’20 
July 23, ’20 
Aug. 30, ’20 
June 3. '21 
July 8, '21 
July 25, '21 
Aug. 12, ’21 
Aug. 25, ’21 
Aug. 29, ’21 
Sept. 26, ’21 

June 11, ’20 
Time 25, ’20 
July 23. '20 
Aug. 30, ’20 
June 1), ’21 
June 1<>. ’21 
July 25, ’21 
Sept. 9, ’21. 
vSept. 30, '21 

RemarLs 

Died 

Still alive 

Scmi-i>upa 

Still alive 

l)ie<l 


Very little data were secured on the other stages ijrobably because 
the proper conditions were not offered for jiupation. Idic Itingth of 
the prepupal stage was obtained in one case and occupied ninci day.s. 
The pupal stage was determined in two instances and wa.s found to lie 
12 and 13 days, respectively. The complete life cycle as found in one 
instance was 1085 days. Should the larva which hatched in HI 18 
and is still alive complete its development, the life cycle will lie approx¬ 
imately four years. 

The results of these observations open the question of whether the 
life cycle is norrD.ally one year, as stated in most of the economic liter¬ 
ature of this species, or whether it is much longer. While the larvae 
were reared und.er conditions somewhat different than those occuring 


*Op. Cit 
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in natitre, yet the variation was hardly sufficient to cause this difference. 
The temperature conditions were in close accord with those encountered 
in many of the places infested by this insect. The food was the same 
as would be obtained in the ordinaiy^ farm granary except that other 
grain-infesting insects were not present. It is a well known fact that 
the Cadelle is also carnivorous, feeding on the various stages of other 
stored grain insects, and it may be that these are essential. The fact 
that many of the larvae lived two and three years, during which time 
they were feeding, growing, and molting would indicate that the rearing 
conditions were favorable. The high mortality after two or three 
years is probably due to unsuitable conditions for pupation. Herrick’^ 
(p. 233) records pupation occurring in pine boards, while others state 
that the larvae crawl into cracks and other sheltered places before 
transforming. Further experiments are now under way or soon to be 
started for the purpose of obtaining more data on the life economy of 
this insect and the factors which influence larval development. 


Mr. E. P. Felt: May I ask if these larvae were kept with a fairly 
good supply of food, or was it reduced to pretty near a minimum. 

Mr. J. W. McColloch : They were confined in individual salve boxes 
filled with food, and this was changed frequently so that if they were 
feeding on grain alone they obtained plenty. They were usually given 
both wheat and bran in the same box, and in some cases some flour was 
added also, and in a few cases we tried to rear them entirely with flour 
and grain; but we got the best results with wheat and wheat bran. 

Mr. Glenn W. Herrick: Do you give them much moisture? 

Mr. J- W. McColloch: Fairly dry. 

Mr. Glenn W. Herrick: I have a student carrying on experiments 
feeding these larvae, watching the gain and growth, and he finds that 
they desire a great deal of moisture. 

Mr. j. W. McColloch : We have had this experiment going on for 
3 or 4 years. In the last two years we have had very dry weather, and 
they lived in an open granary. 

Adjournment: 5,00 p. m. 


■^Op. Cit. 
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THE STRAWBERRY WEEVIL CUTTING APPLE, TOMATO, 
AND COTTON BUDS IN TENNESSEE 

By S. Marcovitch 

Agricultural Experiment Station^ Knoxville^ Tennessee 

The strawberry weevil, Anthonomus signatus Say, unlike its near 
relative, the cotton boll-weevil, is known to have several unrelated food 
plants: for example; the strawberry, blackberry, raspberry, and red¬ 
bud tree. It is probable, therefore, that its known list of food plants 
is not exhausted, particularly in more southern, localities. After care¬ 
ful observations and breeding experiments, such was found to be the case. 

On March IS, 1921, apple buds were examined at Curve, Lauderdale 
County, Tennessee, and found to have been severed. The cut buds 
remained on the tree, and were conspicuous by their smaller, shrivelled, 
appearance. In one cluster five out of seven buds were thus cut. 
When these^aborted-looking buds were opened, eggs were easily found. 
A little later the adult weevils themselves were noticed on the twigs, 
and it was easy to see that they were responsible for the cut buds. 

To make absolutely sure that no other insect was present, several 
buds were collected and placed in jars to rear the adults. On April 
9, fullgrown larvae were present in the buds. Genuine strawberry 
weevils emerged from the buds on April 23. By breeding the adults 
from apple buds, we have practical proof of another food plant that may 
be credited to the strawberry weevil. The apple trees where the wee¬ 
vils w'ere found are located close to a strawberry patch infested with 
weevils. Whether the strawberry weevil will continue to breed only in 
buds of apple trees that are adjacent to strawberry fields remains to be 
observed. 

From conversation with farmers in West Tennessee, it was learned 
that cut buds were observed on cotton and tomato plants. ExiJeri- 
ments were conducted with these plants to see if the strawbeny weevil 
was capable of breeding in them also. On April 25, the newly emerged 
weevils from the apple buds were placed in a cage with a tomato plant. 
On May 2 several buds and flower pedicels were found girdled but 
none cut through. Upon examination, no eggs were observed. The 
buds were not cut straight across, as is usual, but girdled around the 
entire pedicel, causing the buds to wither. The strawbeny weevil 
did exactly the same thing when placed in a cage with the common 
horse nettle, Solatium caroUnense L., and with a cotton plant, on July 
12. The squares of the latter that were girdled measured % of an inch 
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or less across, and tlie pedicels about of an inch. The cut squares 
were examined, but no eggs could be found. 

This is in accord with observations made by the writer in Minnesota. 
There it was found that newly emerged weevils when given fresh buds 
would girdle them; but in no single instance could eggs be found. It 
was also learned upon dissection that recently emerged 'weevils do not 
contain eggs and are therefore unable to oviposic the same season. It 
should be noted that newly emerged weevils were used in the cages 
with the tomato plants. What effect old laying weevils would have 
on tomato and cotton buds has not been determined. The old weevils 
have probably all disappeared when cotton squares are put out in the 
field. 

It may be of interest to report here some observations made on other 
food plants of the weevil that are already knowm. On March 18, 
1921, the buds of the redbud tree, Cercis canadensis, were found cut in 
West Tennessee. The injured buds were smaller and shnvelled, as 
in the case of the apple, and contained eggs. ^ 

On April 29, 1920, the buds of the yellow-flowered cinquefoil, Paten- 
tilla canadensis, were observed to be severed at Knoxville. These 
contained eggs from which adults emerged June 2. 

Wild blackberry buds were found cut May 4 at Knoxville. These 
were placed in a breeding jar and adults were obtained June 7. 

On June 1, 1921, the weevils were reported to have destroyed prac¬ 
tically all of the roses at Curve, Tennessee. Professor Sherman also 
records the weevil as breeding in and cutting the buds of the roses 
at Wallace, North Carolina, in 1904. 

On April 16, 1920, adults of the strawberry w^eevil were found in the 
flowers of the common dogwood. When okra comes into flower, they 
may be found there too. Frost records the strawberry weevil in the 
flowers of Vacciniums, while Hamilton states that he found them in 
flowers of Tilda and Rhus. 

With our present knowledge of the food habits of the strawberry 
weevil, it may be stated that certain plants are used for breeding pur¬ 
poses: namely, the strawberry, blackberry, dewberry, raspberry, yellow- 
flowered cinquefoil, redbud tree, rose, and apple. Other plants, like 
the tomato, horse nettle, and cotton, may have their buds cut, but no 
eggs deposited in them. Finally, the weevil may visit a great variety 
of plants, such as the dogwood, okra, blueberry, and sumach during 
their flowering period to obtain pollen. 
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Scientific Notes 

Paradichlorobenzene Records, Report on 18,000 peach trees 6 to 20 years old in 
Berckmans Brotheis Orchards, Mayfield, Hancock County, Georgia, treated with 
Paradichlorobenzol. 

A pplied Removed 

Oct. 11-14, 1921 Nov. 22-25, 1921 

Examined 300 trees various ages and in all soils Nov. 22nd and 25th, 1921—2 
live borers. 

Examined 55 trees various ages and in all soils February 6, 1022, found 2 borers in 
1 Hiley tree 10 yr. old, on red soil. 

2 borers in 1 Belle, 7 yr. old, sandy loam soil. 

1 borer in 1 Belle 10 yr, old, 

Labor for applying and removing paradichlorobenzol on 18,000 trees, $151.38. 
This is accurate and includes every item of expense of application and removal, 
but does not include cost of paradichlorobenzol, which was, including freight and 
hauling, $225.W. 

A. L. Q. 

The Dipterous Parasite of The Cottony Cushion Scale.—The synonymy of the 
dipterous parasite, Cryptochaetum^ has been under discussion for some years and in 
order to settle the matter the writer collected a good series of individuals and for¬ 
warded them to Professor Aldrich for identification. His reply will straighten out 
the tangle. 

“I cannot satisfy myself that monophlebi is anything but a synonym of iceryae. 
Both Skuse and Knab were misled by the figures accompanying WilHston’s first 
description. Williston had nothing to do with this figure and publish,ed afterward a 
corrected figxire of the venation in his species. He distinctly stated that the wings 
were “short broad,’' which agrees with his figure published later, but not at all with 
the figure published in connection with his original description. So I believe you are 
justified in continuing to call your .species iceryaed' 

E. O. Essio 


The European red mite. Paratetranyclius pilosus Can. and Franz, has long been 
known in California as the citrus red spider, Tctranychus citri Mc.Gregor or more 
often as T, mytilaspidis Riley. It occurs in the southern part of the state as a pest 
both to citrus and deciduous fruit trees, while in the central and northern Coast 
Counties, it is chiefly a pest of such deciduous fruit trees as almond, apple, piiiiie, 
peach, pear, cherry, etc, and passes the winter in the egg-stage on the same. 

The mite has apparently been widely distributed throughout the country, since 
the eggs are so easily and obscurely carried on nursery stock, but it will probably 
not become a pest in all localities. Besides Califoniia it is recorded from the West 
in Oregon by Dr. H. E. Ewing and in Idaho by R. H. Smith. 

Specimens of eggs and mites of the western form could not be distinguished from 
the European Red Mite by Dr. Philip Garman, who examined the material for us. 

' E. 0. Essig 
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Nicodust composed of lime treated with 5% of the 40% Nicotine sulphate is 
proving very efficient in controlling young caterpillars, such as the leaf-rollers, tent- 
caterpillars and cankerworms, but must be used before the worms are half-grown. 

E. O. Essig 

The Foot Louse of Sheep. Lmogn^thus pedalis Osborn, has been taken in the 
Sacramento Valley, California, a number of times during the past year and seems to 
be on the increase. 

E. R. DE Ong 

Arsenate of Lead Spray for Plum Curculio Kills Grasshoppers. The large winged 
American Locust, Schistocer a americana Scud., has been ver}^ numerous in the peach 
belt of Georgia during the latter part of April, and considerable damage has been 
done by the feeding of this insect on small green peaches. In many orchards fruit 
on every tree could be found damaged by the feeding of this locust. In one ordiard 
the damage was so severe that poisoned bran bait had to be resorted to. Most of the 
feeding was observed just prior to the third arsenate of lead treatment for the cur¬ 
culio. Observations made four days after the lead arsenate had been applied at the 
rate of four pounds of the powder to the two hundred gallon tank for the curculio 
showed that the treatment was also effective against these locusts. Many dead 
ones were found on the ground, and appendages of some that had been partially 
destroyed by ants were also observed. There was hardly a live locust to be found 
in these orchards after the arsenate of lead had been used. ^ 

Oliver I. Snapf, Entomologist, 

U, S. Bureau oj Entomology, 
Fort Valley, Georgia 

Mosaic and Curly Leaf Diseases of Sugar Beets.—In the September number of 
Phytopathology, pages 349-365, W. W. Robbins published an article entitled, 
“Mosaic Disease of vSugar Beets.” A summary of his article follows: “1. Mosiac 
of sugar beet has become increasingly prevalent the last few years in steckling and 
seed beet fields of northern Colorado and western Nebraska. It also occurs in 
commercial beet fields near possible source of infection. 2. Mosiac of sugar beet is 
distinct from curly-top of sugar beet, 3. The principal symptom is mottling of the 
leaves, which may or may not be associated with their malfonnation. 4. Aphids 
carry the infectious principle. 5. Under greenhouse conditions, an incubation 
period on seed beets of approximately 24 days has been established; on seedling 
plants from 12-18 days. Thus far, evidence of seed transmission is lacking. 7. 
The virus retains its vitality in the steckling throughout the silo period. This is 
the only means of .wintering-over thus far known.” 

In California, P. A. Boncquet described in Phytopathology VII, No. 4, pages 
269-289, two types of diseases; namely, mottled leaf and black edge or black tip 
of sugar beets. These two types of diseases are symptoms and malformations of 
sugar beet mosaic, according to Robbins description and illustrations. 

Evidence to support Robbin’s view that sugar beet mosaic is distinct from curly 
leaf may be worthy of mentiom Successive generations of non-infective beet leaf- 
hoppers (Eutettix temlla Baker) have been bred on mottled leaf, and black edge or 
black tip beets, and the hoppers were then transferred to healthy beets but not a 
single case of curly leaf developed. On the other hand, when infective leafhoppers 
were allowed to feed on mottled leaf and black edge or black tip beets, typical curly 
leaf symptoms appeared. It is evident, furthermore, that EuteUix tenella is not 
able to transmit mosiac of sugar beets. 

' Henry H., P. Severin, Ph.D. 

California Agricultural Experiment Station 
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The utility of large scale control work is likely to be tested in a most 
searching manner within the next few years, particularly in relation 
to the possibilities of checking the spread or controlling such insects 
as the Japanese beetle, the European Corn Borer and the Gipsy M’oth, 
The first named^resents an exceedingly difficult problem, since the adult 
is very resistant to poisons and flies readily while the subterranean grubs 
are nearly inaccessible. The European Com Borer, although it was 
presumably brought into the country only about ten years ago, has 
become thoroughly established over considerable areas and here tliere 
may be almost unsuspected natural agents which have greatly facili¬ 
tated the dissemination of the insect, not to mention the slow and 
practically inevitable spread due to what may be considered the nomial. 
flight of the insect. There is, furtheniiore, the gigantic proljlem of 
effectively preventing spread by artificial agencies along very extended 
lines of defense. The Gipsy Moth with its relatively slow increase 
now presents a condition somewhat analogous to that of the Europc^aii 
Corn Borer in that the border line of the infested area has l)tx:‘om(i 
greatly extended with indications of still greater cx|)ansion by nonii.al 
spread, not to mention the danger of transportation hy cxmniercia.] 
agencies. There are obvious limits to artificial mctJiods of clieckitig 
dissemination and the same is true in a general way at least in relation 
to the size of areas over which broad scale, repressive measures can be 
conducted economically. Questions in relation to the control of these 
insects and also as to the value of different quarantine measures are 
becoming more insistent with the increase in infested areas and in the 
case of certain of the above mentioned species at least, there must soon 
be a determination of the practical limitations and modifications in 
policy to meet the changed conditions. 
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Book Reviews 

Insects and Human Welfare. By Charles Thomas Brues, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1920. 

The author states in the preface that “the present volume is an attempt to present 
some of the principles and. practices of economic entomology in a form that will 
illustrate the biological relationships of insects to their environment.” It contains 
five chapters, as follows:—'Introduction; Insects and the Public Health; Insects 
and the Food Supply; Forest Insects; Household Insects; The Outlook for the 
Future. This interesting and attractive little volume contains 104 pages, 42 text 
figures, and is bound in red cloth. The addition of an index would have greatly 
increased its value as a reference work. 

W. E. B. 

Report of the Proceedings of the Fourth Entomological Meeting Held 
at Pusay February 7-12,1921. Edited by T.Bainbrigge Fletcher, 
Imperial Entomologist, Government Printing Office, Calcutta, 
India, 1921. 

The meeting reported was attended by over forty entomological workers from 
India and Ceylon, and fifty papers read at the meeting, are included in this volume. 
Most of these papers (twenty-one) deal with crop pests, but there are eight on 
medical and veterinary entomology, nine on life histories and bionomics, four mis¬ 
cellaneous, two each on lac, and systematic entomology, one each on forest ento¬ 
mology, stored grain insects, and publications. 

This report is an interesting and well printed volume of 401 pages with index, 
and LVII plates, eight of which are colored, and a frontispiece showing those in 
attendance at the meeting. It is bound in green board covers, with cloth back and 
corners, and is a valuable addition to the literature of Indian entomology. 

W. £ B. 

Annales des Epiphyties. Tome VII, Memoires et Rapports, en 1919 et 
1920. Maurice-Mendel, Editeur, Libraire Speciale Agricole de 
ITiistitut Agroiiom.ique, 58 Rue Claude-Bemard, Paris, 1921. 

This publication of 4(51 pages, and many figures and plates which are not numbered 
consecutively, contains reports of researches and observations as follows:—Rapport 
phytopathologique pour les Ann(Ses 1919-1920, par P. Marclial, Directeur de la 
Station Entomologique de Paris, et E. Foex, Directeur de la Station de Pathologie 
Vdgdtale de Paris; fitude sur les Champignons Parasites, par G. Arnaud, Sous- 
Directeur de la Station de Pathologie de Paris; Le Criquet Marocain en Crau en 
1920, par P. Vayssidre, Directeuradjoint de la Station Entomologiqiie de Paris; 
Les Traitments Simultands centre les Maladies Crytogamiques et les Insectes 
Parasites des Arbres Fruitiers par les Bouillies Mixtes, par A. PaiHot, Directeur de 
la Station Entomologique de Sud-Est; Essais de Bouillies Mixtes pour le Traite- 
ment des Arbes Fmitiers, par J. Feytaud, Directeur de la Station Entomologique de 
Bordeaux; La Fourmi d’Argentine,, Iridomyrmex humilis var. arrogans Santschi, 
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dans le I\Iidi de la France, par C. Cliopard, SccretairL^ do la Sooict-d Fntoino- 
logiqiie de France; iMission cF^itudcs snr les IXTaladics de la {V.arrue fie "r.rre (‘ti 
France, par MM. Quanjcr ct Focx; La LTaladic do rEunmlfandit; d<‘ la I'ffninie de 
Terre, par Ft. Foex, Dirccteiir de la Statinn d(i Patliologil* Vegtdrde do Paris; Stir 
le Perfectionncrnent dc la Pomnic de Terre ct sa Resistance aux Maladies, pan J. 
Auniiot, Docteur es-scicnccs; La Maladie de FEnnnilement de la, T'orinnc do Terris, 
par E. Blanchard, Directeiir des Services Agricc.des de vSeinc~et-( )ise, e(; CL Perret, 
Directeur dti Champ cFExperienccs de Meric; Stir les Alakiflies d<.'.s i’oniniC'S dt‘ 
Terre, par. Cl. Perret, Directeur du Champ d’Experiences dc hrerkp ].es M;dadies 
Cryptogamiques des Abricotiers dans la Vallee du Rhone, par J. Cliifflot, Insiit'dxuir 
Phytopathologiqiie; Recherches sur FEudemis et la Cochylis dans le Bm-rldais C‘n 
1918 et 1919, par J. Peytaud;Les Inscctcs Nuisiblcs aux Cultures du 'Ma,n>e, jtar 
Paul Vayssiere; La Station Entomologiquc dc Rouen, par Robert Regnier, Clu'f 
de Travaux de la Station de Rouen; Un Enncmi du Peuplier, Idioceriis popuH Idmi., 
ou Cicadelle du Peuplier, par Robert Regnier: La Question des Corbcatix on Nor¬ 
mandie, par Robert Regnier;’ Obser\^ations Biologiqucs sur la Arouche des Olives et 
ses Parasites dans la Region de Alenton, par R. Poutiers, Chef des Travaux, et L. 
Turinetti, Prdparateur, a ITnsectarium de Menton; Recherches sur ri5mf)Ioi de la 
Chloropicrine comme Insecticide Agricole, Travaux effectues par P. vSchindh.ir, 
Ingdnieur-Agronome, et par B. Trouvelot, Ingenieur -Agrononie, Prcparateiir a 
la Station Entomislogique de Paris, Rapport dc B. Trouvelot; Les Maladicts du 
Alelon, par J. Dufrdnoy, Ingenieur-Agronome; Rapports Sommaires sur les Travaux 
Accomplis dans les Laboratoires et Comptes Rendus des Missions d'fitudes: Labora- 
toires,—Station Entomologiquc de Paris et Insectaritim de Alenton,““-Rapport dc 
AL Paul Alarchal, Directeur; Station de Pathologie Vdgetale de Paris.—Rapport dc 
Et. Foex, Directeur; Station entomologiquc de Blois.—Rappeni, de M. L. Caumont 
Chef des travaux; Station entomologiquc de Bordeaux.—Rapport de AT. J. l^A.ytaud, 
Directeur; Station eiitomologiqiie de Montpellier.—Rapport de A'L P. IF card, 
Directeur; Station entomologiquc de Saint-Genis-Laval—Ra|>]'»ort dc AT. A. Paillot, 
Directeur; Station entomologiquc de Rouen.—Rapport de AI. R. Rdgnier, Chef des 
travaux; Index. 

W. E. IL 


The Italian Pear Scale on Kutsery Stock. The Italian pear scale, lipiditispis 
piricoki (Del Guercio), normally feeds on the bark of the tnink and limbs of the 
trees and hides under moss, lichens or scaly bark wherwer the oiiportunity olTcrs, 
In feeding it may cause small pits or depressions in the larger limlis, wliitdi may 
crack or become dead sunken areas, especially on old trees where the insect has 
occurred for many consecutive years. This scale is not widely distributed in Cali¬ 
fornia as an orchard pest, being largely confined to the f^anta Clara Valley and 
adjacent territory, though it may be found in other parts of the state where it com¬ 
monly attacks apple, prune and pear trees. Recently the scale was found on My- 
robalan nurseryj^ stock at Gilroy. The attack was different from that on older trees 
in that the scales were found imbedded in the trunks of the seedlings just above the 
surface of the ground. In feeding they had caused large, deep, dimple-like depressions 
in the bark. At the bottom of each depression, and almost completely hidden, were 
from two to three scales. It may be said that these trees passed nursery inspection 
in two counties and such infested stock is an easy way to disseminate the pest be¬ 
cause the scales are easily overlooked in the depressions, 

J. F, Lamiman 
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Current Notes 

Mr. A. F. Burgess visited Hartford, Conn., on April 6, for a conference on gipsy 
moth work. 

Prof. Herbert Osborn visited Washington, D. C., the latter part of April, and 
stopped on the way at Harrisburg, Pa. 

Dr. J. M. Swaine addressed the Biological Club, MacDonald College, on Friday 
evening, February 10, on “Forest Insect Injuries in Canadian Forests.” 

Mr. S. Willard Harman has been appointed research assistant in entomology at 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y., vice Clarence R. Phipps, 
resigned. 

Prof. J. A, Manter of the Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Conn., has 
been in the Hartford Hospital nearty all winter receiving treatment for blood poison- 

According to Science, Firs. Anna Botsford Comstock, who retired in September 
from a professorship in entomology at Cornell University, has been nominated for 
election as alumni trustee. 

According to Science, Dr. E. B. Poulton, Hope professor oiC zoolog^^ at Oxford, 
was elected president of the British Association of Economic Entomologists at the 
annual meeting, February 24. 

Mr. J. D. Mitchell of Victoria, Texas, died February 27, 1922. He was an all 
round naturalist, and has been connected with the U. vS. Bureau of Entomology 
since 1904. 

Mr. W. M. Mingee, field assistant in insect control, employed on truck crop insect 
investigations since 1919, and stationed at Ocean Springs, Miss., has resigned to 
engage in business. 

The corn borer laboratory of the Bureau of Entomology located at Scotia, N. Y., 
has been moved to 1120 Fifth St., Sandusk>", Ohio, Mr. J. H. Harmon will be in 
charge. 

Mr. George D. Smith of the Bureau of Entomology has resigned to accept the 
position of associate entomologist of the Florida State Plant Board. His headquar¬ 
ters will be at Madison. 

The following transfers in the Bureau of Entomology have been announced: 
J. N. Tenhet, Clarksville, Temi., to Quincy, Fla.; E. R. Van Leeuwen, camphor 
scale investigations to apple insect investigations at IMedford, Ore. 

Prof. W. C. O’Kane visited New York April 20th, in connection with the work of 
the Crop Protection Institute and stopped in New Haven for a few hours on his 
return. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture announced that it would inaugurate 
on May 1st, a radio broadcasting service which will include timely advice on the 
control of insects and plant diseases. 

Dr. L. 0. Flo ward is the author of a chapter entitled “A Fifty-Year Sketch History 
of Medical Entomology,” published in the Jubilee Volume of the American Public 
Health Association, “Half A Century of Public Health,” issued last November, 
This article will be reprinted in one of the annual volumes of the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution. 
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Mr. Clarence R. Phipps, assistant in entomological research, Agriciiltisral Ex¬ 
periment Station, Geneva, N. Y., resigned January 1, 1922, to accept a similar 
position at the Missouri Fruit Experiment Station, Mountain Grove, Mo. 

Mr. D. L. Van Dine, Bureau of Entomology, who has been engaged iti investiga¬ 
tions of malaria and mosquitoes at Mound, La., has resigned to accej)t, .May 15, 
a position at the Pennsylvania State College. 

Mr. Arthur Gibson, Dominion Entomologist of Canada, has recently been elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society of Canada. He is also treasurer of the John Maconii 
Memorial Committee of the Ottawa Field Naturalists' Club. 

The field laboratory of the Bureau of Entomology at Carlisle, Pa., has been moved 
from 227 Moreland Avenue to the Kronenberg Building on Hanover Street. Mr. 
P. R. Myers will continue in charge. 

hlr. J. J. McNeil, who has been in charge of the auditing and accounting work of 
the Federal Insecticide and Fungicide Board, resigned April 24, to accept a position 
in the Fruit Growers Express Co. 

Dr. J. D. Tothill of the Canadian Entomological Branch, spent a part of Fel-)ruary 
in Boston, \dsiting the Com Borer and Gipsy Moth Laboratories with particular 
reference to the natural control of these insects. 

Mr. R. P. Gorham of the Canadian Entomological Branch has completed the index 
for the third volume of the report of the Canadian Arctic Expedition, which deals 
with the insects collected on the trip. 

Mr. H. J. Dodd has been appointed field assistant in the Bureau of Entomology, 
and assigned to duty at Port Valley, Ga., on life history studies of the plum curculio 
and other peach insects. 

Mr. E. R. Selkregg of the Bureau of Entomolog>q who has been in charge of life 
history work in connection with the peach insect investigations at Fort Valley, Ga., 
has resigned to enter commercial work. 

Dr. V^ernon L. Kellogg of the National Research Council was scheduled to speak 
on “The Power and Importance of Man” at the reception of the American Philosoph¬ 
ical Society on Friday evening, April 21, in Philadelphia, 

The Bureau of Entomology has established a new laboratory at Sligo, Md., where 
especial attention will be given to the subject of insecticides and biological studies 
of fruit insects. Mr, E, H. Siegler is in charge. 

According to Science, on March 2, Prof. H. M. Lefroy delivered the first of tw'o 
lectures at the Royal Institution on (I) “The Menace of the Insect Pest," ami 
(II) “The Balance of Life in Relation to Insect Pest Control." 

The entomological department of the Ohio Station has established a lal)oratory 
at Cliillocothe, with Mr. A. E. Miller in charge. Particular attention will l;)c given 
to insects attacking truck crops. Prof. H. A. Gossard visited the site on April 4. 

Mr. Reginald Flart, an entomologist of experience with tropical insects and 
formerly connected with the Bureau of Plant Sanitation of Cuba, is now a mcmlier 
of the staff of the Florida State Plant Board, with headquarters at Gainesville. 

Mr. C. E. Smith of the Bureau of Entomology, in charge of the Baton Rouge, La., 
Station, is conducting experiments to control red spider on strawberries at Hammond, 
La., w^here in spite of continued heavy rains, a serious infestation is reported. 

Dr, F. C. Craighead of the Canadian Entomological Branch, returned on March 
25 from Washington, D. C., where he studied the latwal stages of the Ceranibycidae. 
On the way he stopped at Harrisburg, Pa., to examine material in the State collection 
there. 
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Dr. W. J. Holland, Director of the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa., was elected 
on March 9 as one of the honorary members of the Entomological Society of Brazil^ 
token of their appreciation of the services he has rendered to the science of 
Entomology." 

Dr. L. 0. Howard left Washington D. C., Sunday, May 14, for a six-weeks’ trip 
to visit the field stations of the Bureau of Entomology’- throughout the western states, 
with particular attention to the field stations for the study of forest insects. 

Dr. Thomas Algernon Chapman died at Reigate, Surrey, England, December 
17, 1921, in his 78th year. He was a Fellow, and many times Vice-President of the 
Entomological Society of London, and published a number of papers on Lepidoptera, 
Coleptera, Diptera and Hymenoptera. 

Dr. W. M. Mann of the Bureau of Entomology, who was a member of the Mul- 
ford Expedition to South America, arrived in New York April 13, with a large col¬ 
lection of insects and a number of mammals and ethnological specimens which will 
be placed in the U, S. National Museum. 

The officers of the-Florida Entomological Society for 1922 are as follows: Presi¬ 
dent, Frank Stirling; Vice-President, Dr. O. F. Burger; Secretary, A. H. Beyer; 
Treasurer and Business Manager of Entomologist, F. M. O’Bryne; Member of Exec¬ 
utive Committee, Dr. J. H. Montgomery; Editor of Entomologist, Prof. J. R, 
Watson; Associate Editor of Entomologist, Dr. Wilmon Newell. 

Prof. E. H. Strickland left Ottawa on February 25 to take up his new duties 
at the University of Alberta, Edmonton, and on his way spent a month at Amherst, 
Mass., on systematic work and investigating the methods of teaching economic 
entomology. He also spent a few day in Boston and New York. 

Dr. A. D. Hopkins of the Bureau of Entomology gave an address April 11, on 
“Insect Depredations in the Maine Woods," before the American Paper and Pulp 
Association at the Waldorf Astoria, in New York. He dwelt especially on the out¬ 
break of spruce bud worm in the New England States and Canada, which is just now 
causing considerable concern. 

An extensive outbreak of Dendroctonus in spruce was reported some time ago from 
the Porcupine Forest Reserve in northern Saskatchewan. The affected area was 
cruised by the Forestry Branch and the reports indicate that the injury is severe. 
The outbreak is probably caused by the same species of beetle which is affecting 
the spruce in the Gaspe Peninsula. 

Mr. J. E. Graf of the Bureau of Entomology in charge of field control of Mexican 
bean beetle, is visiting Mountain Air and other points, in New IMexico, to secure 
data on the hibernation of this beetle in the Rocky Mountain plateau regions. In 
the Estancia Valley the Mexican bean beetle caused a loss in 1921, which has been 
estimated at $100,000.00. 

Mr, E. P. Felt, at the request of the Entomological Club of Madison, Wis., gave 
a radio phone lecture on April 24, at 9 o’clock P. M., Eastern Standard Time, on the 
subject of “Bugs and Antennae.” This lecture was broadcasted from the sending 
station of the General Electric Company, Schenectady, N, Y., and wras heard by a 
number of entomologists in the eastern states. 

Mr. PL G. Crawford of the Canadian Entomological Branch a,ddressed the Lamb- 
ton County Com Growers on the subject of the European Com Borer abotrt the 
middle of Febmary. On March 6, he returned from his annual leave of absence, 
having spent several days at the U. S. Com Borer Laboratory, Arlington, Mass., in 
consultation with Mr. Caffrey and other members of the staff. 
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According to Science, the Board of Regents of the University of Minnesota 
have granted Prof. F. L. Washburn, of the division of entomology and zoology, a 
sis months' sabbatical furlough to collect insects in certain islands of Polynesia, 
especially Tahiti, Murea, and probably the Marquesan and Cook groups. The 
expenses are provided for through private funds furnished b}^ business and profession¬ 
al men of Minneapolis, and the collections will become the property of the University. 

Entomological News for May contains an obituary notice of Dr. Joseph Lane 
Hancock, who died in Chicago March 12, 1922. He was born in Chicago, April 
12, 1864, and though he distinguished himself as artist, author and physician he was 
also a naturalist, and publislied many papers on the Orthoptera. His collection was 
an extensive one and has been purchased and is now a part of the Morgan Hebard 
collection deposited at the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 

The following recent appointments in the Bureau of Entomology are announced: 
Maurice E. Phillips, a graduate of the University of West Virginia who recently 
received his M. S. degree from Cornell University, has been appointed junior entomol¬ 
ogist to investigate insects attacking dried fruits and vegetables, Fresno, Calif; 
H. A. Jaynes, a graduate of the Connecticut Agricultural College/ junior entomologist, 
assigned to Japanese beetle project, Riverton, N. J.; J. A. Harris, a graduate of the 
Mississippi Agricultural College, field assistant, assigned to plum curculio and other 
peach insect investigations, Fort Valley, Ga.; H. H. Link, formerly employed in the 
Bureau, field assistap.t, citrus fruit insect investigation^ Orlando, Fla. 

Mr. E. G. Smyth, formerly chief entomologist of Porto Rico, and connected with 
the Bureau of Entomology as entomological assistant from 1908 to 1913, as extension 
entomologist from 1917 to 1918, and as collaborator during 1921, has been appointed 
as special field agent to undertake a trip to southern Mexico with the hope of dis¬ 
covering parasites of the Mexican bean beetle suitable for importation into the 
United States. Mr. Smyth will proceed by way of Birmingham, where he will .stop 
over for consultation with Bhreau employees, and thence to Mexico by rail, where 
six months will be spent in investigations of the Mexican bean beetle and related 
types with particular reference to parasites and factors affecting the economic im¬ 
portance of this pest in its native habitat, 

A regional conference of Canadian and American entomologists was held April 
12 and 13 at Minot, N. D., where a full discussion of the international phases of the 
investigations of the pale western cutworm, grasshopper problems, and Uie western 
wheat-stem sawfly was had. As a result of this conference, it was decided to conduct 
a series of experiments, both in Canada and the United States, on a uniform basis, 
so as to render the results easily comparable. It was also decided to construct an 
international map, including in this several of the northwestern States in the United 
States as well as those Canadian provinces which are most seriously involved iia 
grasshopper outbreaks. The purpose of the map is to record and visualize grass¬ 
hopper conditions in a large, regional way and to form a basis for annual records of 
such conditions from year to year. Those attending the conference were: Norman 
Griddle and A, V. Mitchener of Manitoba, H. L. Seamans of Alberta; M. P. Tullis, 
field crop commissioner for Regina, Saskatchewan; A. L. Strand, representing Mon¬ 
tana; Prof. A. G. Ruggles, representing Minnesota; Prof. R. L, Webster of North 
Dakota; and W. R. Walton, Stewart Lockwood, Alfred Eastgate, and C. N. Ainslie, 
of the Bureau of Entomology, It was decided to attempt to hold a similar confer¬ 
ence in Winnipeg about the same time next year, as the results of the conference 
were considered to be of the utmost value. The title adopted by this group is 
•“International Northeastern Committee on Insect Pests." 
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Horticultural Inspection Notes 

An office has been secured in the Customs Examining Warehouse, Toronto, for 
the inspector in charge of the Toronto district. 

Canadian Quarantine No. 2 dealing with the European Corn Borer, was passed on 
February 10th; this revision brings the quarantine up to date, and places a double 
quarantine on the counties of Elgin and Middlesex. 

A conference of southern state inspection and transportation officials, nurserymen, 
and representatives of growers' organizations has been called for at Atlanta, Georgia, 
on May 30 and 31, for the purpose of considering uniformity of inspection practices 
in the southern states. 

On February 7th, amendment No. 13 to the Canadian Regulations under the 
Destructive Insect and Pest Act was passed, which added a list of injurious insects, 
such as the Japanese Beetle, Mexican Bean Beetle, etc., to Section 18 of the Regula¬ 
tions. 

A colored map showing the area quarantined for the European Com Borer has 
been prepared by the Natural Resources Intelligence Branch of the Canadian De¬ 
partment of the Interior, and has been distributed to all the transportation com¬ 
panies, corn growers, etc., in the quarantined district. 

Information has just been received to the effect that Dr. Pauf Marchal, who for 
years has been the Chief Phytopathological Inspector of France, has resigned. 
His successor has apparently not been appointed, but all communications should be 
addressed to Monsieur le Ministre de TAgriculture, (Service phytopathologique), 
78, rue de Varenne, Paris, VIL 

Mr. R. Owen Wahl, Entomologist and Zoologist of the School of Agriculture, 
Middleburg (Cape), South Africa, has for several weeks been visiting the various 
ports of entry at which inspectors of the Federal Horticultural Board are stationed, 
for the purpose of studying the methods and procedure followed in port inspection, 
fumigation, and sterilization work. 

Interesting interceptions made at the port of New York during the months of 
March and April included the Papaya fmit fly (Toxotrypana curvicauda Gerst) 
in mango fruit from Jamaica, the woolly white fly {Aleurothrixus howardi Q.) on 
banana leaves from Porto Rico by Inspector Emile Kostal, and Aleurothrixus floccosus 
on citrus leaves from Porto Rico by Inspector R. G. Cogswell. 

Asa result of the arrival of shipments under special permit, at Washington, D. C., 
during the early spring months, it was necessary to take on two additional inspectors 
to assist in the examination of this plant material. Inspectors J. L. Bottimer and 
W. E. Conn, who are engaged in the Clean-Up Work under the direction of Dr. 
W. D. Hunter, were temporarily transferred to Washington. 

Apple stock from Czecho-Slovakia arriving at the Inspection Office in Washington 
in April, proved to be infested with the Apple Stem Piercer, Magdalis barbicornis 
(Latr.). The insects at the time of arrival, were for the most part in the pupal stage, 
although adults appeared within a short period. This weevil in Europe is reported 
to attack, in addition to apple, quince and medlar trees. 

On March 28, Inspector U. C. Zelluff, stationed at Tampa, Florida, discovered a 
passenger leaving a steamship arriving from Havana, with four potted avocado 
trees. Upon inspection, these trees were found to be infested with the Citrus Black 
Fly, This appears to be a flagrant attempt on the part of a Florida resident to 
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violate the provisions of the Plant Quarantine Act of 1012, since a, permit to inif)ort 
plants had not been rcjcjuestcd. 

Mr. George M. List of Colorado reports that a (lorist of Loveland, Colorado, 
rccentlj^ experienced the entire loss of his .Itaster Idlies due to tui attache of the Ibilh 
Mite (Rhizaf>Iyphns hyachithi), A relatively small percentage of the infexsted pkints; 
developed blossoms, and many of the t)lants were entirely destroyed. The Bulb 
Mite is constantly being intercepted on introduced bulbs, and it, is almost safe to 
assume that every large shipment of European l">ull'>s is infested l,>y this mite to a 
greater or less extent. 

A recent shipment of broom corn infested with the European C'orn Borer arrived 
in New York from Hungary. A careful examination was made of a representative 
number of bales, and it was determined that not more than one per cent, of the 
stalks was infested with the larvae of this insect. The slii]micnt was |■)romptly 
sterilized with live steam at the plant of the Pan-American Fumigating Companjr at 
Brooklyn, New York, under the direct supervision of Inspectors L. C. (Griffith, 
and FI. G. Frank of the Federal Florticultural Board. 

The Citrus Black Fly continues to be collected on foliage arriving at Key West. 
Inspectors L, R. Warner, W. V. Millington, and J. V. Gist of the Florida vState 
Plant Board made interceptions in the months of January, February and March. 
To illustrate the thoroughness with which these men are performing their work, one 
of the interceptions consisted of the finding of egg spirals on leaves attached to a 
jasmine sprig which was pinned on the fur of a woman’s coat. The same insect has 
been collected by Mr. Merle R. Brown, also of the Florida State Plant Board, on 
sapodillas amving at Miami, Florida, from Nassau. 

The conference which was held by the Federal Horticultural Board in Washington 
on May 15, was well attended. Delegates representing florists, nurserymen, growers, 
importers, and amateurs were present, as were officials from the following foreign 
cotintries: France, Jacques Courtine, Bulb Growers and FLxporters Syndicate of 
Toulon; Belgium, Charles Pynaert, President, Chamber of Horticulture, and Louis 
Sander of Sander and Fils, Horticulturists; Holland, N. van Poeteren, Chief, Phy- 
topathological Service, and E. van Slgteren, Phytopathologist for the Bull) 13istrict 
of Holland; England, W. G. Lobjort, Comptroller of Horticulture. Officials from 
the following states were in attendance and took part in the discussion: California, 
Texas, Florida, Georgia, Michigan, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Alal)ama, 
and Connecticut. 

Mr. H. F. Dietz of Indiana reports that there are two rose diseases c:u.ising con- 
siderable damage in the State of Indiana at the present time; namely, cane bliglit 
{Coniothyrium fiwkelii) and crown gall. The former has been especially troul;)le~ 
sonie over a period of at least two years. Mr. Dietz is of the opinion that the divSease 
gains entrance to the plants through the pruning wounds and may possil)ly be spread 
by infected shears or knives. In young and vigorous plants, the disease usually 
stops at the first node, forming a canker. Plants over two years of age which have 
been weakened as a result of forcing, are apparently more seriously afTectc<l, the 
disease occasionally killing, long canes and at times the entire plant. Crown gall is 
especially troublesome on the varieties Ophelia and Sawyer grown on their own 
roots. Affected plants do not give good results when forced, nor do they yield readily 
to cultural treatment. 

On March 21st, the following regulations to the Canadian Destructive Inst Ct 
and Pest Act were passed: Amendment No. 14, Prohibiting the importation of 
currants and gooseberries from all countries, except from, the State of New York into 
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the province of Ontario. Amendment No. 15. Prohibiting the importation of 
certain ])lant productvS from those areas in the United States infested l)y the European 
Corn BorcT, unless the same arc accompanied by a certificate of inspection. Amend¬ 
ment No. 16 . Prohibiting the importation of potatoes from the countries mentioned 
under subsection (a) of section 7 of the regulations, as well as from the states of 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia on account of the potato wart disease. Amendment 
No. 17 . Prohibiting the importation of alfalfa hay from those areas in the United 
States infested with Alfalfa Weevil. Amendments number 14 and 16 were passed 
upon the recommendation of the Division of Botany and will be administered in 
co-operation with that Division. 

It has been determined as a result of the inspection of express, mail, and freight 
shipments containing nursery stock from various states by Messrs. L. L. Spessard 
and H. L. Sanford, inspectors of the Federal Horticultural Board located in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., that a number of the nurserymen have been making it a practice to 
utilize invalid certificates, some of which are a year or more out of date, others which 
do not indicate the date on whicli the certificate becomes invalid, and in many 
instances, certificates which have been corrected. These irregularities have been 
brought to the attention of the various state officials responsible for the certification 
of the plant material in question. The above applies to practically every state for¬ 
warding plants in any numbers to Washington, and it is therefore pi’obably safe to 
assume that invalid certificates are being used in a very large jlJercentage of the 
states. This is a matter whicli should receive the attention of all state officials 
certifying vStock for distribution. 

Figures recently compiled indicate that 97 foreign shipments of plants have been 
found to be infested with one or more nests of the Brown-Tail Moth from August 20, 
1912 up to and including April 22, 1922. These interceptions were as follows: 
France 95 (Apple 27, Cherry 9, Crataegus sp. 1, Crataegus oxyacantha 1, Crataegus 
flora 1, Cydonia oblonga 10, Fruit stocks 14, Pear 11, Purple bai'berry 1, Cotoneaster 
2, Fagus sylvatica 1, Rose 6, Plum 3, Pinus mughus 1, Primus pissardi 1, Sorhus 
aucuparia 1, Unknown plant 5); Holland 1 (Fruit seedling 1); Ireland 1 (Rose 1). 
The numl:)er of species of insects and plant diseases intercepted on introduced plants 
from the eight principal exporting countries from August 20,1912 up to and including 
April 22, 1922, follows: Belgium—Insects 73, Plant Diseases 18; England--—Insects 
104, Plant Diseases 4; France—Insects 153, Plant Diseases 17; Germany—Insects 
25, Plant Diseases 4; Holland—Insects 167, Plant Diseases 31; Ireland—Insects 21, 
Plant Diseases 0; Japan—Insects 214, Plant Diseases 29; Scotland—Insects 14, 
Plant Diseases 0. 

Two Mealy Bugs Found in AnPs Rests. Pseudococcus longisetosus Perris. This 
mealy bug was first found associated with ants in San Mateo County, California by 
Mr. Ferris of Stanford University who described it as a new species. He also found 
it near Stanford University on the underground stems of Castilleia foliolosa^ and 
Orobanche tuberosa and from the roots of Armeria vulgaris near Pacific Grove. The 
writer recently found this mealy bxtg associated with ants on roots of Poison Oak, 
{Rhus diversiloba) in Niles Canyon, 

Phenacoccus colemani Ehrh. was described from Rubus sp., near Palo Alto, 
California and has been found associated with ants near Stanford University, Dr. 
E. C. Van Dyke found this species associated with ants near Redwood Peak, Ala¬ 
meda County. The writer found the same mealy bug on Cypress Ridge, Marin 
County, where it was associated with ants under rocks and feeding on grass roots. 

J, P. LamimAN 
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Apicultiiral Notes 

The East Tennessee Beckeei)crs’ Assoeialion now has 11! tneinhers and will hold 
its fifth annual conventi<)n at Knoxville on May .17. 

The black locust blossom has been abundant in Tennsesce. While clover is 
beginning.to blossom on May 9. Bees generally are doing well. 

It is reported that (>2 students are enrolled in the course in beekeeping at the 
Colorado Agricultural College at Fort Collins, Colo. 

Dr. E. F. Phillips of the Bureau of Entomology has recently been elected an honor¬ 
ary member of the Beekeepers' Association of vSouth Africa, and honorary vice- 
president and Fellow of the Apis Club, an international organization with head¬ 
quarters in Benson, Oxoti, England. 

Mr. W. L. Walling, who has been spending the wdnter in Knoxville, Tenn., and 
giving several lectures to the apicultural classes of the University of Tennessee, lias 
returned to his beeyard at Hardin, Montana. Last year Mr. Walling produced 
18,600 pounds of honey. 

Dr. G. F. White, specialist in insect diseases, Bureau of Entomology, has been 
elected a Fellow of the Apis Club, Benson, Oxon, England. In transmitting the 
notice of election, the secretary said “It is the highest position of distinction that is 
within our power to offer to a benefactor in beekeeping.” 

A series of beekeepers^ meetings was held at Jackson, Lexington, Dyersburg and 
Memphis, Tennessee, on April 25, 26, 27 and 28 resspectively. Much interest was 
shown in these meetings by the beekeepers who have asked that a West Tennessee 
Beekeepers’ Association be perfected at the next meeting of the Farmers' Institute 
to be held at Jackson. 

Prof. R, 0. Wahl, entomologist of the Grootfontein Agricultural School, Middle- 
burg, Cape Colony, South Africa, has recently made a trip through Canada and the 
United States. He visited Ottawa April 5 and 6, and spent the 24th and 25th at the 
Ohio Station, Wooster, Ohio. He spentaw^ek at Medina, Ohio, to study American 
beekeeping methods and equipment. He is a friend and co-worker of C. W. Mally 
who was assistant entomologist at the Ohio Station from lfS08-"1902, After leaving 
the United States, Prof. Wahl expects to visit Honolulu and Australia. 

Following the conference held in Washingtom Marcli 0th, a 1,)ill was drafted pro¬ 
hibiting the importation of adult bees into the United States except for scientific 
purposes by the U. S, Department of Agriculture, and except from countries bitving 
no diseases dangerous to adult bees under rules and regulations prescribed l.)y the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Agriculture, This bill was intro¬ 
duced into both Houses of Congress and at the time of this writing has been unani¬ 
mously reported on favorably by the House Committee on Agriculture. The bill 
seems to have met with almost universal favor among beekeepers, the only oppo¬ 
sition having come from those interested in future importations of races other than 
the Italian. The Minister of Agriculture of the Dominion of Canada has issued an 
order prohibiting the importation of bees from Europe and the Dominion of Australia 
has a similar order applying only against Great Britain. Both are, of course, designed 
to prevent the introduction of the Isle of Wight disease into these countries. The 
March number of Schweizerischer Bienenzeitung announces the finding of the mite 
causing the Isle of Wight disease in Switzerland. 
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The annual meeting of the Connecticut Beekeepers’ Association was held at the 
Capitol, Hartford, April 29. About 125 were present. The following officers were 
reelected: President, Henry L. Lankton, Wethersfield; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Louis St. Clair Burr, South Manchester. 

Beekeeping seminars are held regularly on the second and fourth Friday evenings 
of each month at the Bee Culture Laboratory?-, Somerset, Maryland, Visiting ento¬ 
mologists and beekeepers are welcome. The following subjects have been discussed 
in these seminars since they were instituted: E. F. Phillips, Digestion of Carbohy¬ 
drates by the Honeybee; A. P. Sturtevant, Hydrogen-ion Concentration; R. E. 
Snodgrass, Metamorphosis in Insects; W. J. Nolan, Brood-rearing during the Season; 
E. L. Sechrist, Tropical Beekeeping; P. B. Dunbar, The Food and Drugs Act. 


Pacific Slope Notes 

E. 0. Essig will take a group of entomological students of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia for a six weeks’ stay in the Santa Clara and Pajaro Valleys where a practical 
study of orchard and field insects will be made during the summer. 

Mr. John Lamiman who graduates in entomology at the University of California 
this year, has been appointed a member of the entomological staff to investigate 
orchard insects with particular reference to codling moth and peach borer. 

Mr. C. T. Dodds, a graduate student in Entomology at the jJniversity of Cali¬ 
fornia, will spend the summer in Mexico assisting Mr. Zwalenburg in the introduction 
and rearing of parasites to control the sugar cane borer. He expects to continue 
his work at the University in the fall. 

Mr. Claude Wakeland, formerly extension entomologist of Idaho, has been ap¬ 
pointed Experiment Station Entomologist, University of Idaho, with temporary 
headquarters at Rexburg, Idaho, and Mr. Don B. Whelan succeeds Mr. Wakeland 
as extension entomologist at the University, 

In a recent letter received by Professor Herms from Professor C. W. Woodworth 
now in Nanking, China, there are many items of interest, among them the news that 
he has organized a fly and mosquito campaign for that city and has been made a 
special member of tlie Police Department and has a special office in the Yamer of the 
Chief. Professor Woodworth has also had constructed a boat laboratory 48 feet 
long and 11 feet wide, naming it the Dragonfly,” and the twenty horsepower motor 
launch used to tow the same, is named the “Cicada.” His organization of the 
Kiangsu Province Bureau, of Entomology is evidently progressing satisfactorily. 

Notes on Medical Entomology 

According to Science, Sir Ronald Ross has been elected a member of the Athenaeum 
Club for “distinguished eminence in science.” 

Sir Patrick Manson distinguished for his work on malaria and tropical diseases, 
died on April 8, at the age of 76 years. 

Dr. Seymour Hadwen, chief veterinarian and parasitologist of the U. S. Biological 
Survey, who has just completed an eighteen month’s study of reindeer in Alaska, 
sailed for England April 16, to continue his studies. 

Mr. G. F. Moznette of the Bureau of Entomology with headquarters at Miami, 
Fla., addressed the local Kiwanis Club on March 23, the Rotary Club on April 6, 
and the Chamber of Commerce on April 14, on the Miami mosquito problem and 
methods of ridding the city of the mosquito menace. These talks were a part of the 
program for arousing public support for the city’s campaign against mosquitoes. 
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He urged tlie co-operation of clubs, churches and scliools in eliminating the irioscpiito 
in that region. 

The first New England Health Institute was held at Tdotel Bond, Hartford, Conn., 
May 1-6. The health departments of all the New England vStates co-op(*rated with 
the U. S. Public Health Service and the medical schools of Harvard and Yale Uni¬ 
versities. Between 500 and 600 were registered to take the courses and the New 
England States were all represented. The faculty consisted of 77 lecturers, Dr. 
John T. Black, Health Commissioner of Connecticut was Director, and Dr. W. E. 
Britton lectured on Wednesday, May 3, on ''The Role of Insects in the Transtnission 
of Human Diseases.” 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Gorgas Memorial Institute, at 
Washington on April 1, announcement was made that the Panama Government had 
provided a site for the proposed Gorgas Institute of Tropical and Preventive Medi¬ 
cine. The site is adjacent to the St. Thomas Hospital, which contains lalioratories 
and buildings and represents a cost of appi'oximately $500,000.00 Dr. Richard 
Strong, professor of tropical medicines at Harvard University, has been elected 
director of the Institute. The board also announced the selection of the directors of 
the Gorgas School of Sanitation to be established at Tuscaloosa, Ala. They are: 
Dr. S. W. Welch, of Alabama; Dr. Charles F. Dalton, of Vermont; Dr. A. J. Chesley, 
of Minnesota; Dr. E. G. Williams, of Virginia; Dr. Lloyd Noland, medical director 
of the Tennessee CA,)al and Iron Company, and J. A. LaPrince representing the United 
States Public Health Service. This board will meet at Tuscaloosa during the last 
week in May and arrange the courses. At that time they will also probably elect a 
faculty. 

The work of the Bureau of Entomology against malarial mosquitoes is now in 
direct charge of Dr. W. V. King, who has been engaged in medical entomological 
work for the Bureau for many years. He graduated from the Montana Agricultural 
College, and soon was employed in investigating the Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 
Afterward he was associated with, the late A. H. Jennings in investigating the possible 
insect transmission of pellagra, at Spartansburg, vS. C,, and in New York City, in 
connection with the extensive investigation of the whole snbjqct of pellagra by tlio 
Thompson-IVIcFadden commission. Since the conclusion of the pellagra work, 
Dr. King has been stationed in Louisiana, at New Orleans and at Mound, where he 
has studied the relations between the various species of mosquitoes jind th.e difftnamt 
forms of Plasmodium, and various featiin\s of medaria in co-operation with, tl’ie 
International Health Board. 

The dried fruit beetle, CarpophUtis hemipkrus (Linn.) has l}ecomc a pest of 
dried fruits in tlie warmer interior valleys of California. Although it bree<!s freely 
in stored dried fmits, it is nowhere as serious as is the Indian meal moth, Plodia 
interpimcMla Hbn. 

The fig is a favorite food of the beetle and the ripening fmit often becomes in¬ 
fested on the trees, particularly if there is any indication of scouring, and in the dry 
yards and packing houses it may often become a serious problem. 

But one of the difficult problems in connection with the insect in question is its 
relation to tlie smutting and souring of the ripening fruit in the orchards. The 
beetle breeds freely in smutty figs and is attracted by soured as well as the sound 
fruit. During the winter the adults may be found in great numbers in decaying 
melons infested with the same smut that attacks the figs and also very abundantly 
in decaying apples and otlier rotting organic matter. 

'' E. 0. Essig 
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American Association of Economic Entomologists—^Pro¬ 
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{Continued) 

Afternoon Session, Saturday, December ji, iq 2I, i.jo p.m. 

President George A. Dean: • The first paper on Ihe program is. 
entitled “The Argentine Ant in Mississippi/’ b}' R. W. Harned and 
M. R. Smith, 

ARGENTINE ANT ' CONTROL CAMPAIGNS IN MISSISSIPPI 

By R. W. Earned and M. R. Smith 

Fo-uxteen years ago at the Chicago Meeting of the American Association 
of Economic Entomologists, Wilmon Newell, then of Louisiana, began 
a paper on the Argentine ant with the following remarks: 

*‘It is not often that the economic entomologist is privileged to behold the coming 
of a new and dangerous pest, to see its numbers rapidly increasing for several years 
before it attracts more than casual attention from the dayman,' and yet be prac¬ 
tically powerless to avert the threatened catastrophe. 

An insect problem practically tmheard of by the majority of the members of this 
Association, is now presenting itself in the State of Louisiana, and will shortly present 
itself to most if not all of the southern portion of this country. It is, withal, a 
problem which in the writer’s humble opinion will rank in magnitude alongside the 
problems presented/:>y the San Jose scale, gypsy moth and boll weevil, but in marked, 
contrast to these it is not likely to admit of remedial measures being as easily applied. 

Ill his brief experience as an entomologist, the writer has not encountered or heard' 
of any species which exercises its destructive abilities in so many different directions.. 
As a household pest I venture the opinion that this ant has no equal in the United 
States. It is both a direct and indirect enemy of horticulture; direct by actual 
destruction of buds, blooms and fruit, and indirect by its fostering care of various 
scale insects and plant lice. In the latter role it becomes also an enemy of importance 
to shade and onianiental trees and plants. By its association with Pseudo coccus 
calceolariae (Mask.) it may wipe out, or at least make unprofitable, the production 
of cane sugar in the South. By its successful antagonism of beneficial forms it 
becomes doubly injurious." 
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Although these statements were made fourteen 3 "ears ago and this 
pest has been under obser\^ation in Mississippi during the ears since 
then, the writers do not feel that the\^ can improve on NewelFs descrip¬ 
tion of the injurious nature of this insect. As a prophet, however, he 
was not quite so accurate in predicting that the Argentine ant w-ould 
not be likely to admit of remedial measures being as easibu applied as * 
for the San Jose scale, gyps}^ moth and boll w^eeml. In our opinion the 
remedy^ that has been developed for the control of the Argentine ant 
compares favorably with the remedial measures that have been dis¬ 
covered for any of the insects with which it was compared. 

The first Argentine ants were probabty brought into Mississippi from 
Louisiana over 20 j^ears ago. Twelve \^ears ago there were about a 
doxen towns in the state that were known to be infested • The number 
of infestations has gradual^ increased from 3 'ear to year until at the 
present time there are over fort}" different towns that are known to be 
infested. There are probabty m.ore that have not been recorded, as 
com.plaints seldom reach us until the ants have been present for several 
3 ^ears and have become firmty established. All the entomological 
workers in the state have during the past year been on the lookout for 
new infestations. The nurser\^ inspectors alwa\^s look for the Argentine 
ant when inspecting nurseries, but so far this pest has not been found 
in any nurserj^ in the State. Of its own accord the ant spreads in all ■ 
directions only a comparativeh’' short distance—not more than a few 
hundred yards each year. It makes “commercial jumps.” This 
accounts for its appearance in practicalh^ all of the larger towns in the 
state, and investigations indicate that the ant generally first becomes 
established in a town near the freight depot or in the wholesale district. 

During the past two years the Plant Board in Mississippi has been 
putting on Argentine ant control campaigns in cooperation wdth the 
various towns. Usual!}’' we receive complaints in regard to this pest from 
a few individuals and organizations. The people in the infested areas 
want help. We notify them that upon request of the Ma^^or we will 
send a man or two to make the preliminary survey at no cost to the 
town. Of course, a prompt and cordial invitation is usually received 
from the Ma^ror. We do not -want to appear to be forcing ourselves upon 
any community. If any d.isgmntled citizen does not like it because 
we are looking for ants on his trees and fences, we can simply explain 
that we are there at the request or invitation of the Mayor of the city. 
In making the preliminary survey we map the limits of the infestation, 

^The remedy is discussed in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1101 entitled **The Argentine 
Ant as a Household Pest/’ by E. R. Barber. 
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Mr. N. F. Howard: No sir. 

Mr. G. E. Sanders: There is an interesting point there. Magnesium 
•arsenate proved quite a bit safer than calcium. I would like to hear the 
chemical reason for that from Professor Moore. 

Mr. William Moore: The conditions in the South, south of the 
James River, in geological surveys show that the natural water con¬ 
tains an excess of strong bases over strong acids, producing an alkaline 
water, due to sodium carbonate. Most if not all alkaline materials 
which give an alkaline reaction with phenolphthalein will react with 
acid lead arsenate. 

It is of interest that although entomologists have been using lime for 
twenty years with lead arsenate to reduce the amount of soluble arsenate, 
the reaction of the lime actually increases the amount of soluble arsen¬ 
ate when mixed with acid lead arsenate. Concerning magnesium ar¬ 
senate I believe there has been some objection by the Insecticide Board 
because of its injury. Mr. Howard reports from the vSouth that mag¬ 
nesium arsenate gave less injury^ than with calcium arsen^.te. In the 
case of magnesium arsenate, the compound itself is somewhat more 
soluble than calcium arsenate. If there were no further decompositions 
more injury would be obtained with magnesium arsenate than with 
calcium arsenate but when the climate is such as to favor the action of 
carbon dioxide on the calcium arsenate, you get a decomposition of the 
calcium arsenate and it then becomes more injurious than the magnesium 
arsenate. 


President George A. Dean: We will now listen to Mr. W. E. 
Britton. 

TOBACCO PLANT INJURED BY THE SEED CORN .MAGGOT 
By W. E. Britton, 

State Entomologist^ New Haven^ Co7in. 

On the plantation of the Windsor Tobacco Grower’s Corporation at 
Windsor, Conn., a large acreage of tobacco is grown under clotb for 
cigar wrappers. In one field of forty acres, one half, or tw^enty acres, 
soon after setting, had the plants injured by miaggots which tunneled 
into the sides of the stem.s just below the surface of the ground. In 
some cases the injury was very slight and inconspicuous and showed 
only as a small pin-hole in the side of the stem, but in other cases the 
tunnel was considerably enlarged inside the stem and extended upward, 
or downward in the pith for half an inch or more. A slight decay had 
started around the injury in some plants. • The manager ez^niaed and 
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counted 100 plants, and found that between SO and 90 of them were 
infested. 

I \dsited the field by his request on May 26, 1921, perhaps two weeks- 
after setting. At that time nearly all of the maggots had left the plants 
and most of them had pupated in the soil close to the stems of the plants. 
It seemed to me that most of these plants would recover, but the manager' 
stated that any injur}” to the pith is sufficiently serious so that the plant 
will never develop a good crop of wrapper leaf tobacco. This opinion 
seems to be shared by experienced tobacco growers general!}?-. 

Material was gathered and placed in breeding cages in the insectary 
and on May 31 and following, several adult flies emerged. Specimens 
were sent to the Bureau of Entomology at Washington, and the species 
was identified as Hyle772yia cilicmra Rond., otherwise known as Pkorhia 
(or Pegomyid) fusciceps Zett., commonly called the “seed corn maggot,^* 
and the ‘‘bean maggot.' ’ This insect is closely allied to the onion maggot, 
Hylem^da antiqua Schiner, the cabbage maggot, Choriophila {Phorbia) 
hrassicae Bqpche, and the spinach leafminer, Pegomyia hyoscyami 
Panz. Though this insect has an extensive literature and is known 
to attack a great number of vegetable and field crops, I have not been 
able to find tobacco mentioned as a food plant. Now the insect is 
guilty on another count. 

The tobacco was grown on a light sandy soil, and the manager informed 
me that this particular section of twenty acres was covered with clover 
the preceding season and -was plowed under last spring. The ground 
was harrowed and reset, and no further trouble developed. The injury 
was not found on an}^ other ground except on this section where clover 
sod was plowed under. 

Mr. W. P. Flint : It might be interesting to know that we had two 
cases in Illinois this year where newly set strawberry plants were injured 
in the same way by the com seed maggot. In one rather large field, 
about two and one-half acres in all, there were spots over the whole 
field where plants were destroyed. 

President George A, Dean: The next paper is by Z. P. Metcalf. 

THE TRAP BED METHOD FOR THE CONTROL OF THE 
TOBACCO FLEA BEETLE 

By Z. P. Metcalf, Raleigh, N. C. 

(Withdrawn for publication elsewhere) 

Mr. E. G. Kelly: I w^ould like to ask at what time the farmers 
'Spread, the^ canvas over ' the beds. 
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Mr. Z. P. Metcalf: In North Carolina the custom is to put the can¬ 
vas over the bed a short time after the seed is sown. 

Mr. W, E, Britton: I would like to ask about dipping the plants at 
the time of seeding? 

Mr. Z. P. Metcalf: We have secured excellent results from dip¬ 
ping the plants at the time of seeding. I think that is a necessary part 
of the program as far as North Carolina is concerned. 

Adjournment. 

INSECT PROBLEMS IN INDIANA DURING 1921 

{Condensed) 

By John J. Davis, West Lafayette, Indiana 

The past season has been one of unusual insect actmty in Indiana, 
as in other sections of the United vStates, due apparently to a combina¬ 
tion of causes, important of which were the mild winter of 1920-21 
and the unusual seasonal weather conditions the i^ast summer. On 
the other hand, the scarcity and almost total absence of grasshoppers 
in destructive munbers throughout the state was very noticeable* 
The weather conditions favoring insects were the high temperatures 
which ranged from 2° to 10^ F. above normal through the season, ex¬ 
cepting for a short period the latter part of July, the excessive rainfall 
which averaged nearly two inches above normal, excepting a period 
during midsummer, and the long developmental season which began 
early in March and continued late. In other words Indiana moved 
two to three hundred miles south so far as weather conditions were 
concerned and insects had ideal conditions to increase and develop. 

The first crop pest of importance to be noticed was the clover leaf 
weevil {Phytonomus punciatus), w.bicli occurred in destructive abundance 
throughout the southern half to two-thirds of the state. The first 
reports were received from the extreme southern end Mai'ch 21 and 
frequent reports were received from that date until the end of April. 
In some sections large acreages of both red and mammoth clover were 
killed by this insect. 

Hardly had the leaf-weevil outbreak subsided until we began to 
receive reports of serious damage to red and English clover by the so- 
called lesser clover-leaf weevil but which we prefer, because of its im¬ 
portance and feeding habits, to call the clover-bud worm {Phytonomus 
nigrirostris), Reports of injury were most numerous from May 17 
to June 16 and were confined largely to central Indiana, The cldVer- 
bud worm is a pest of comparatively recent prominence in Indiana but 
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for the past five or six years it has been gradually increasing in abun¬ 
dance, particularly in central Indiana, until it has become a clover 
pest of p.rime importance. Apparently it is not an insect which (jcciirs 
periodically but rather is one to be expected as an annual pest and its 
i“ange of destruction is being gradually extended eacji ytYdr. The 
insect seems to prefer red and English clover and the i,n,jur\" caused by 
the larvae is to the developing buds, these being killed by the larvae 
which feed on the buds beneath the basal leaf slicaths. 

The striped cucumber beetle {Diahrotica vittaid) is an annual pest of 
considerable importance to cucumber and melon, whicli arc extensiAvly 
grown and valuable crops in Indiana, llie calcium arsenate a,nd gy])- 
sum (1 to 20) remedy suggested by Prof. H. A. Gossni'd wascixtensivcly 
used in some sections of the state, and in all cases wliich liavc come to our 
attention it proved thoroughly^ vSatisfactoryn As an exam|)k,;, on 
May 10 the beetles made their conspicuous appeai'ance at Laihkiyette, 
coming in swanns, apparently with an easterly wind, from thie hot,tom, 
lands of the Wabash river, nearly a mile away. They attacked tlie cu¬ 
cumbers in ffam.es, by the thousands. Within a day after their appear¬ 
ance the plants were dusted with the calcium arsenate-gyq,)sum mixture 
with very evident positive results, the beetles being found dead on tlui 
soil a day later and very few live ones left to molest the },)lants. TIk.; 
cucumber beetle is most serious in Indiana during the months of Maj" 
and June and reports were received mostly during June. 

Aphids were abundant in some sections of the state, the most jirom- 
inent of which were the black peach aidfis {Anuraphis persicaenipvr). 
the melon aphis {Aphis gossypii) wliich ap])eared l;;ite ])tit V'jus \aTy 
destructive nevertheless, and the goosel-)erry a]).his {A phis himghtonc/isis}. 

Flea beetles of various species, including the black i]e<i hc'eik; and 1.1 h‘ 
striped species, were unusually abundant in I,ndia.na tlie pa,st seas^nu 
particularly in the western half and southern two-thirds of Uu; sl.attL 
Corn and potatoes wei'e the usual cro]xs attacked and tlie first, ix'ports 
were received about May 20, and numbers of re])orts continued t.o c'omc 
to our attention until early in June. 

The cabbage root maggot (Phorbta brassicac) which is particularly 
destructive to early cabbage, cauliflower and radish in tlie ru^rtheni 
part of the state, is without question the most important pest of tliese 
crops in Indiana. Experiments were conducted at Fort Wayne and near 
Hammond, Indiana, and the practicableness and effectiveness of corrosive 
sublimate treatments, both as a dust and as a lic|uid, were thoiroiighly 
demonstrated. The results of these experiments are given in Leaflet 
123 of the Purdue University Agriailturah Extension Departaent. 
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Sliadc tree insects were prcOTinent the past 3 -ear, particularly the 
cotton}^ niai) 1 c scale (Puhwaria vitds) and oyster wshell scale (Lcpidosa- 
phes uhni). Both insects were unuvsually prevalent in the northern 
half of tlic state. .Reports of the cottony maple scale began to come in 
the latter part of May and continued throughout the month of June. 
Hardty a town in the northern half of the state but what reported trouble 
from this insect. Less evident, but in some cases just as serious was the 
oyster sjiell scale. By June 3 the over-wintering eggs had begun to 
hatch, in all parts of northern Indiana and in general, they all hatched 
out in a comparatively short time. On June 15, some days after all 
of the eggs had hatched, and after they had foimed a considerable 
scale, we sprayed a lilac hedge, at LaFayettc, Indiana, with two mix¬ 
tures: one, nicotine olcatc at the rate of one ounce to a gallon, and the 
other fisli-oil soap and nicotine extract at the rate of one pound soap to 
five gallons of water, to which was added one ounce of nicotine sulphate. 
Counts from dilTerent sections of the liedge gave us 84 per cent, mor- 
talit'y in case, of tliose S],)rayed, with the soap) and nicotine sulphate, and 80 
percent mortalit'}-" in case of those spirayed with nicotincy.oleate. In 
general, our obvServations indicate that fish-oil soap is preferable to 
nicotine olcatc for the control of immature scale insects such as oyster 
shell scale, cottony ma]-)le scale, and vSan Jose scale. 

Rose beetles (Macrodactylus subspinostis) were more abundant in 
Indiana tlian usual, injury being reported from points in the extreme 
southern and in the extreme northern end of Indiana, the first reports 
being received May 21) and the last June 1 (). Inquiries referred to the 
rose l:)eetle as damaging pieacli, grapes, corn, and rose, and in one in¬ 
stance, we had a report of the poisoning of poultry from eating rose 
l:)eetles. 

Tlie latter part of June we liegan to I'eceive rejiorts of chinch bug 
abundtmcc. Previous vsurveys and, observations indicated that the 
chinch l)Ug would l:)e alrnindant in many vSections (.)f the state. Following 
these indications, chinch bugs were more abundant and more destructive 
than they liad l}een for many years. Fortunately, however, rainy 
weather during the hatching of tJic eggs of the second, brood prevented 
jTiore widesf)rcad injury which otherwise would undoubtedly have re¬ 
sulted. Our experiments dcmonstrate<l the value of the creosote barrier 
band as recommended by Flint of Illinois, and they also showed that 
infestations could be controlled after the bugs entered the corn field, 
but iDcfore they scattered, by the use'of fish-oil vseap) sprays and nicotine 
sulp)hate with soap. Although the late summer weather conditions 
did materially reduce the numbers of the bugs many went into hiberna¬ 
tion successfully and there is every i^eason to believe that the infestation 
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next year wall be equal or greater and more wides|,)rea,<'l iJian liio 'ji'n/Si'iif; 
year unless weather or other natural condit;ions |>r('Vi/ni:. 

Blister beetles {Eplcaula vitlaia, E. cincrca, jh'utisyl- 

mnica^ and Macrobasis unicolor) wore. mure, abimil'int than tasual, 
attacking potatoes, tomatoes, and other garden crops. hJiis fqjpt'ars 
to be a logical sequence following grasshopper oulbrcciks of riHomt. Axv'irs. 

White grubs (Lachnosterna spp.) were also more filnnriant, than 
usual and the reports of injury were received from. rn.a.n\' sca.'i iuns (rf 
the state. Reports were received during the months of July, August, 
and September, and the crops most commonly injui'c<1 were (‘orn and. 
strawberries. 

During the latter part of September we began to rciccixr' rc|>orts of 
various insectvS attacking alfalfa and in a fev cases clover also. 'Phe 
first of these, the alfalfa web-womi, (Loxoste^c simikiUs ) \\'a.s found to 
be damaging alfalfa in many sections of tlie extreme northern and riortJw 
western sections of the state, the latter third of Sei)tc;tTi1)er. Almost 
simultaneously reports and specimens of the fall araiy woj’m (Laphyi:ima 
Jrtigiperda) were received from the same section of the state, ll'ie cro‘|)S 
. injured in this case were alfalfa and clover. A tjiird le])idoptw*otts larva 
was repeated!}'^ reported from the northern half of tlic state, th.e last 
of September and during October. This insect rc^semlilcs tjie corn ea,i> 
worm in many^ rCvSpects but there seems to be certain, consistent difh'r- 
ences which may?- or may not be specific. Adults .have not yet bt^en 
reared. 

The corn earwoim (Chloruiea obsolela) wUvS 'uinisually almndani;; ijic 
latter part of September and during (Detober. It was ■():rcval(nt l])rot,igh- 
out the state, botli field and sweet coni as well as ma.ny oUk r ])latrts 
being injured. There has been much fear nKuiifestcxl by fiiramrs 
throughout the state as to possible honn to cattk^ fec<li.ng on i‘arwonii- 
infevSted corn. ObservationvS to date indicate tbai (X)rn carworm im 
jury and the usual moulds following such injury aio n(„)t hannftil to 
farm animals but that certain other moulds wdiicli w(.Te ])r(;va.kait tJie 
past season, but which do not follow corn earwonn injury, m£,iy lUKler 
certain conditions be harmful to animals. 

Another insect which was unusually abundant the kvtter part of 
September and the first of October was the cotton cateriJillar (Alabama 
argillaced). These moths appeared in isolated sections of the state and 
were reported as damaging various crops such as apple, but particularly 
were they destructive to ever-bearing strawberries in the northern part 
of the state. 

Insects such as the peach tree borer, codling moth, fruit dree bark 
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beetle or shot-bole l.iorer, Hessian fly and vSan Jose scale were reported 
to us tJirough<>tit tl'ie season. 

l.^hc peacli tree borer {Sanninoidea exitiosa) lias been the vsubject 
of repeated inc|uiries which resulted from publicity given the new 
PDB (ParaDichloroBensjene—Positive Death to Borers) treatment. 
Our ex].)eriine.nts the past spring made in various sections of the state 
from the extreme southern to the extreme northern end show that 
S])ring apiilications (made during the month of May) are thoroughly 
eflectivc against the peach tree borer and may be used to advantage 
where the fall applications have been neglected. We also found that 
tlic su1:)limed or flaky fonn and granular were equally effective as was 
also the crude granular. The latter was furnished us by the Inter¬ 
national Chemical Company of Cleveland, Ohio. If regularly available, 
it can be purchased at a much less price than the pure form and gives 
just as good results. It was also determined after a number of tests that 
treatment on sod ground was just as effective as where the ground was 
cultivated. 

The Hessian fly (Phytophaga destructor) appeared in appreciable 
numbers last spring, the first eggs being observed at LaFayette April 
4, Although there was an appreciable infestation, it did not show up 
conspicuously by fallen straws as is usual with tliese spring infestations. 
Instead the spring brood of larvae killed the shoots while they were 
small, the injury more nearly resembling the fall injury by the fly. 
Heavy parasitism undoubtedly reduced the numbers for the fall genei*a- 
tion ap|)reciably but throughout the state wherever wheat was sown 
earlier than a week before the recommended fly-free date, heavy in¬ 
festation resulted. Fortunately, sowing wheat after the fly-free date 
in Indiana was almost universal, and with good results. 

The San Jose vSeale {AspkUoUis perniciosus) is apparently increasing in 
abundance in Indiana, necessitating further studies, particularly with 
reference to the efficiency of the dry lime-sulphurs. The causes for the 
increase arc a|)i,)arently due first of all to improper applications and 
Ifick of tliorouglmess. Whether or not the spray gun has had its in¬ 
fluence in tins connection is a question which cannot be answered with 
certainty at the present time but there is a tendency to do less thorough 
work with the gun than with the rod. Other contributory causes are 
probably, improper dilutions, time of applications, variable insecti¬ 
cides on the market, and effect of parasites and predatory enemies. 

Tests were made the past spring in two localities in southern Indiana 
to deteimine the relative efficiency of different dormant sprays now on 
the market. Applications were made to apple late in the,spring when 
the buds showed pink, practically a'delayed dormant spray. A stand- 
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arc! misci1.)le (lil and liquid-concentrate lime-sitl])]viir wt'O* iisul iri 
conipariscjii with v^cveral brands oC dry linu'-snl]).lirirs, aiui ;il. li^asl. 
four trees were treated with each nuiteria,]. 1\he rcp;iila,r Hiinnner 
sprays were applied by the orchardistvS, a,11 trees nxA^iviny tin,* sanu' 
treatment after the dormant spray. Wliile it is not d(\sirable. to 
definite recommendations or draw dcfinitcj coiKhisions from tJie re¬ 
sults of a single season’s observations, the restdts vsliow a, gentMYil ten¬ 
dency vdiich are interesting. Counts were made a month after t-lie 
treatment to determine the percent of live scale; tliree rnontlis aftc^r 
the applications to dctemiinc the approximate infestation on t,he new 
twigs, and in the fall to obtain the leaf infestation. Tlie irrst, count was 
a careful examination of 250 scales to get the percent of scal(\s aliw*. 
The second count was an estimate of the infestation of t]'ie new twigs. 
The third count was an actual count of the scales on 100 leaves collected 
from different trees. Miscible oil, 1 to 15, and liquid-coiictiitnitc 
lime-sulphur, 1 to 7}4, gave very good control. None of the dry lime- 
sulphurs, soluble sulphurs, or barium tetrasulphide, gave results com¬ 
parable with the liquid concentrate, when used at label strcngtli. 
Some gave fair results at (1}4) label strengtlj and most gave good re¬ 
sults, equal to the liquid concentrate, when used at twice label strength. 
It might be added that the dry lime-sulphims did give ajjjjreciablc con¬ 
trols over the untreated. 

From these results we do not feel justified in recommending dry 
lime-sulphur, but if the liquid or miscible oil are not available, dry 
lime-sulphur should be used at 1>2 to 2 times label strength. 

The experiments are being continued, and in addition, tests are 
being made to deteamine the value of fall versus spring applications, 
and the relation of spraying to parasitism, etc. 

THE MAPLE CASE-BEAEEE PARACLEMENSIA 
ACERIFOLIELLA FITCH. 

By Glenn W. Herrick 

Although the census of 1920 indicates that, on the whole, the volume 
of the maple sugar industry of New York vState has decreavSed during 
the last twenty years yet the total value of the maple sugar and syrup 
manufactured during 1919 was $3,399,434 a substantial increase 
over any previous year of which data are available. There are imob- 
ably several factors that have contributed to this decrease in volume 
of the maple sugar industry one of which is undoubtedly the deteri¬ 
oration of the trees through the inroads of disease and insect pests. 
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l)iirin.i;* tlie kist three years a small tincid moth, has become so al)uii- 
cl'iirj; and its ca,tor])illa3's lifive -{iroved so destmetive to sugar m,aples 
tluit, tlu' owners of many groves have become alamicd over the pros- 
of th(.‘ destruction, {,>,f their trees. Just what factors Jiave coii- 
tribiric‘<l i:o tlic sudd.en and wide increase of this tiny jjest during this 
pcTicwl it- is impossible to say. Nor can we predict with any degi^ee 
of I'erlairity wlicn tlie natural factors which appear to hold it in check 
during most years will again come into the ascendency. 

History of Tirr: Insect in New York State 

I1ie mat )k^ case-bearer was first noticed in New York vState during the 
sunimerof hSfOby Asa Fitch who gave a brief and interesting but not 
c(>xnpleteac(‘.c)unt()f itsha1,)itsand ravages (bSff). No reference can be 
foun<lregar<Hng it in Ncav York from that time u],) to the year 'Fd,l a 
fieriod of aliout (iO years, when F. P. Felt (1912) mentions it as abundant 
and <lesl/nK'tivc nc!n,r Bolton, on Lake Ocorge. Apparently the insect 
lua-s continu(‘<l more or k^ss destnictivc over a considerable portion of 
the Stale since 1911 although it may have already reaclit^l its climax. 

T.HE Name of the Insect 

Wlien Ftitch deserif)ed the insect in his report for 1S55 he called it 
ilie maiile leaf-cutter and tliis common name lias been used by most 
writers since. However, si,nee the insect is rather closely related to 
other common case-bearers and since cadi caterpillar after its first 
i:)eri(.Kl as a miner is never without its auious case and always lives 
witliin it, tjie name maple casc-hcarer is now proposed as the common 
nanu^ of the imsc^ct-. 

I.^ikt^ many otJuT inst^cts, the ma|)le case-bearer has been named 
ami des('ril)t‘d. scvc,‘ral times. Its history in tins respect i.s sliown by 
tlie following synonymy: 

.185(1 Oniix ucerifolielhi' Fitcli. S(*c'.o,nd Rept. Nox. Ben. and other insects of New 

York, p. 209. 

.189 b inctimirut aferifoliella Clem<,us. Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci's. Phil, for 1890, p. 5. 
1878. Tincii mdella ('hamlKTS. (kin. hint., VoL 5, p. 8(). 

IPOlL Bra<:ki;nndf^ia acerifoliella Busek. .fToc. Ent. Soc. Wash. Vol. 5, p. 193. 
1904:, Farmiiincnsm acenfalielki Biisck. Jour. N. Y, Ent. Soc., Vol 12, p, 177. 

Distribution, Foodflants, and Injuries 

ISvidently tliis insect is widely distributed over the northeastern United 
vStates and southern. Canada. It has been recorded from Vemont, New 
York, and New Jersey westward to Illinois in the United States and in 
Canada from the Provinces of Quebec and British Columbia. 

The autlior lias observed and collected it in the vicinity of Long 
Point, North Feixisburg, and. Burlington, Vermont, near Deposit^ 
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N. Y., where it is abundant and injnrioiLS in n Iari?;<‘ sti.ua„r4 »ii:4i niu l 
near South Colton, West PieiTjxmt, l)e Cra-ssca a.nd Russell in St, 
Lawrence Co. in all of which localities it is seriously i.iijuriuiis. I'el I 

has recorded it as abiuidant and injurious near Bolhui, N. It is ivn.lt- 

ably widely divStributed throughout t]ie Adinmdack nyjon. 

The author has never found the larvae on anything lull; the sugar 
maple although I have reared them to maturity on tlie red {el 

mhntm). Fletcher (1884) records the larvae feeding on 1 ,Ik‘ foliagt* 
of beech trees growing among infested niaijle trees a,Iter the foliage 
of the latter had been devoured. 

The first indication of the presence oi the insect in a grovi^. is dur¬ 
ing the first half of June when the leaves Ijcgin to liglitxni in (Milor ow¬ 
ing to the multitudes of tiny blotch mines in which, the young kirv^m 
haY^e already eaten out the green tissues. The effect on tlu' hid at. 
this time is certainly more serious than has been suspected. As many 
as 11.6 mines were counted in a single leaf in which a large |)art of tlic 
green tissues had been desti'oyed. After the mining yieriud, wJiicli 
probably occupies about 10 days, the larva cuts out a small ova! cast! 
and thereafter lives on the vsurfacc of the leaf, eating tlie cpiidcmiis 
and green tissues in a circle about the case as far outWti;rd as it can 
reach. Since the larva cannot reach the surface of tlie leaf directly 
beneath its case this oval ai'ea remains green and when the larva bcxirs 
its case to a new location a disk-shaped green oasis, as it were, is k:‘ft 
surrounded by an oval band of whitened and blcaclied tissue. Moren 
over, as the larva molts it atts out each time a larger and larger cwal 
piece of the leaf to add to its case. Thu,s it ha].)])ens tliat in the latter 
part of July and first part of August the foliage c.rfinfesteil trees btxxinies 
brown with oval riiigdike bands of bleached tissue and riddled witli holes 
of varying sizes. A badly infcvSted wcxidland will I'xrcseut in August, 
and September a characteristic lirownisli appearance as though sccinJiecl 
by fire. 

Pelt (1912) records an area of woodland near Lake (leorgc of pnsb- 
ably twenty-five acres as severely injured. Near Dei'iosit, N, Yt, a 
sugar-bush of ten or twelve acres has been severely injured for four 
or five years and during 1920 and 1921 it presented a vStrikdrig and 
severely injured aspect during the late summer. Many of the younger 
trees in the central portions of this grove have been killed and the older 
trees have been so injured that the grove has fallen off markedly in 
its yield of sap during the last, three seasons. In St, Lawrence 
County- the maple groves are suffering severely from the work of this 
insect. , Over much of the higher parts of the county the trees are 
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lieavily infc'sU'd an<l sliow marked injury. Owners complain of the 
falling' ofT of their groves in. prodiiction during the last two or three 
years. 

Life History 

.Ihrich/ically notliing is known of the life history and habits of this 
case-bearer except the notes made by Fitch on 
the larvae after they had fonned their cases. 
The insect passes the winter as a pupa in its case 
on the ground among the fallen leaves. Here at 
Ithaca, in our breeding cages, the moths issued 
through the middle and latter half of May,begin¬ 
ning May 11 and continuing up to May 23. At 
Deposit, N. Y., I found the moths in great abund¬ 
ance on May 30, 1922, and many eggs had al¬ 
ready been deposited by them. W. T. M. Forbes 
took the moths on May 17, 1922, at Tren¬ 
ton, N. Y. 

The moth has a complicated extrusory ovipos¬ 
itor (Fig. 10) with which she deposits her eggs in 
tiny pear-sliaped pockets in the tissues of the 
,Fig. 10. Ovif odtor of leaves just beneath the lower epidennis. 
(InnsaJ vitnv. The moth rests on the underside of the 

leaf with her abdomen bent forward beneath the body and with the 
tip pointing forward. With her body as a fulcrum she bores a 

tiny circular hole tlirough the epidermis 
and forms a pear-shaped pocket in the 
tivssues. In the larger end of this she 
];)laccs her egg (Fig. II). The egg is 
soft, white, and elliptical, and mea¬ 
sures about .45 mm. in length, .34 mm. 
in width and .24 mm. in thickness. It 
probably hatches in about one week, 
for on June IG, 1921, the larvae were 
in great numbers in the leaves and nearly 
ready to desert their min es, which many 
of them began to do the next day, the 
17th. When the egg hatches the young 

of Paraclemensia larva begins at once to mine in the tissues 

acenAwa/aaiiapacketonAhe urder- ^ ■ r ^ ^ . i* 

side of a leaf. of the leaf and continues to live as a 

miner for probably about 10 days. In general the mines are irregularly 

Imearalthoughcachonetendstoenlargesomewhat towards the terminus 
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and to'l)eco:aie a blotch. The jniriAS arc niOvSt cjaispimious Imni tlu' 
iip|)er surface of the leavers and may be vi'ry ntiineroiis in a, lca.i. 
Counts were made of the mines in six differenl, leaves n.nd fjie iiinii- 
ber varied from 24 in the least to 116 in 11'H‘ worst inlesU'd lea.!. 



The youn^ larva is oTcenish-b.nAvn in t'olor wiili a. 
dark brown head. The body is sorn.e\v1ia.t f]a,tt;(‘rK'.d, 
the ]jrothorax is broadened an<1 tlu' tJi<Kni(:'i(‘ ley'vS 
are present at least during tlie la.tier |)a,r(. of its life 
as a miner. The abdominal segments are irrnmimmtly 
enlarged on each side, giving tJu* a])pea,ra!K\^ of a 
Coleopterous larva. When ready t(j lea;\-c its mine 
the larva is about 1)4 amm. in lengtli (Tig, 12). 
The full-grown larva is about V 5 of an inch inh'ngtJi. 

When the laawa has completed its growth in the 
mine it cuts its oval case out of the mine, Tlic laj’va,. 
then walks out on the leaf and deftly turns tliectise 
over so that the thicker ])iece from tlic lowtT epi¬ 
dermis is on top. The lai'va develops slowly, occu¬ 
pying nearly the whole sttmmci" to comj)lete its 
growth. I am not yet .sure of tlie number of instars. 
and molts but head measurements ind icat e il vco nolts. 


Pig. 12. Larva of The filial case of the larva in the hi,11 consists of' 
^s£;:rScriS"'f»» ‘"-“i pieces, tW’’o small inncT oik,'S and two 
leaf. large outer ones. 


The process of cutting out a piece of the leaf for the case is an interest;- 


ing one. The larva when feeding attaches its case to the lea.f by short 



Pig. 13 The case of Farachmensia 
acenftMella^ note the circle nearly cut 
around the case. 


silicon cords at intervals about the 
c.'dges. dhc'Sti cords a,re composed 
of many threads s|)im in such a 
3na,nner that ijicy cross eacli other 
near tlie middle and form an X- 
shai)C(l cord. Wlien neatly t.o cut 
out a new inecci for it.,s (;a,S(‘ tlie 
larva cuts a l:uilf-ova1 slit in tlie leaf 
which extends aliout lialf around 
the old case (Fig. K]). l,t then cuts, 
a half oval about the opiiosiic end 
of the case and later joins the ends', 
of the slits, thus completing the circle. 
.The new piece, however, is held in, 
place by tiny strands of leaf tissue 
which the caterpillar leaves for sup*, 
ports. Later, when' the larva is; 
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Tc^'iclv', ii. cuts tJic^se stra.n(lvS and walks oxit on Llie leaf where it 
(l(;‘Xt,(.‘ro'us'!\‘ turns t.lie case over. 

'IhlE PUI>A 

The ye11owish4)r(.>wn in color tapering strongly to 

a a.t the posterior end (Fig. 14). The larger ones (females?) 

are 4 xnm. in length. The smaller ones (males?) 
average al')out MJnim. in length. The appendages of 
the thorax and .head are free and not glued to the 
t)ody. On the dorsal side of the l^ody there is a 
transverse row of .short, vStiiT, brown, backward point¬ 
ing spines on the 2, 3, 4, 5, h, 7, and 8 abdominal 
segnuints. 'There arc also two conspicuous filaments 
|:)rojec4,ing forw<ard from the head. 

Th(‘ ];)U])al case consists erf four ova! pieces, two larger 
outside ])ieees and, two smaller inside ones. The two 
inner pieces arc ({uite thickly lined with, silk on the 
inside and lietween these layers the pupa is ensconced. 
'Fhe edges of the inner pieces of leaves are tightly 
IVisl.c'ned togcdJier with silk but an opening is apparently 
left at the anterior end of tlie cocoon as an exit for 
tlic ])upa when it transfoniis to a moth. The large 
outer to]') piece of the case is loosely fastened and 
often falls off in handling. Tlie larvae, in 1920 evi¬ 
dently iransfoimed sometime during the month of 
()cto1:)er (or on Nov. 2 when a box of leaves from Deposit were 
examined, only pupae could be found. 

This Moth 

The moth has a. wing i'xpansc of abimt one-half an inch, some in- 
(lividtials exeetding tins slightly and some not quite reaching it. The 
fi’oni. wings and tlumix are of an iridcvscent vStccl-blue color with 
a purph) rcHection wliile the hind witigs are pale-brown and bordered 
witli a fringe of long ]:iairs. 1,1’ie fore wings are pointed and each, Ijeats 
a fringe of hairs on the outer tlurd on both the front and hind margins. 
Tlie liead l;)ears a tuft of 1:)right orange-yellow hairs and the abdomen 
is dark-l:)rowii while the legs ax^e whitish. 

Seasonal History 

Tl'ie motlis ejuerge from 'the pupae among the fallen leaves during 
May and deposit their minute eggs in the leaves. These hatch in^^a 
few days and the young larvae begin mining in the tissues between 



Fig. 14, Piipa. uf 
Parademcfida acep 
ij'didla, \inrlral 
view 
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the lower and tipper epideniiivS of the leaves. Prol)al,)ly in aljoiil; ten 
days to two weeks the laiwae com]ilete their work as miners anti I K'yiii 
constructing oval cases which, they cut out of their mitu'S in tlici lea.\'es. 

The larvae live as case-bearers during Juht August, and vScpternlxT 
falling with the leaves and changing to pupae within their cast's. 
Here among the fallen foliage the pupae remain until the following 
spring. There is thus but one generation each year. 

Methods of Control 

Trees standing in a pasture where the leaves are blown away cnam 
though they were only a few rods from a badl}^ infested woodland 
were scarcely touched by the insect. This suggests that if tlie leaves 
were raked in piles and burned or otherwise destroyed the pest could 
be held in check. This, of course, would entail considerable time and 
labor but if well done for once onl}^ the pest would be effectively check¬ 
ed for several years. 

The only other feasible control consists of a thorough dusting of a 
grove with arsSnate of lead by means of an airplane which now seems 
to be within reasonable possibility. 
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ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF HOPPERBURN 


By F. A. Fenton and I. L. Ressler 
Iowa State College^ jUnes, Iowa 

While there have been numerous tests made which have shown tliat 
Empoasca malt LeB is capable of producing hopperbtirn when placed on 
potato leaves, yet there has been comparatively little clone in the way of in ¬ 
oculation tests with this insect. The writers conducted experiments 
during the past summer in order to observe the effects of the injection 
of leafhopper extract and of dilute poisons into the leaf tissue as well 
as to test out further the results of multilation of potato leaves, and 
were able to secure interesting data which may help toward the 
ultimate solution of this problem. Potato leaves were mutilated 
with various instruments, inoculated with dilute acid and alkali, and 
with water in which malt adults, nymphs or hopperburned tissue had 
been macerated. Also further tests were made in which these insects 
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\V(‘rc (‘iitslu’d on tlu' lenf tissiio or leaf j'letioles and in wjiich the mace- 
ra,i,(‘d k‘a,rJio|)])er juice was drawn into the leaves leaf transpiration. 

What ls noppiiUBURN 

'ilicre are several t^’pes of injury found on potato leaves 
wliieli are characteri/.ed l>y the death and turning brown of the 
tissue. Itliese liave often been confused and described tinder 
tile general term tiplmrn. The writers believe that much of the 
s]ce|)ticism. enneerning the recent work on hopperburn is because 
of a. failure to distinguish between these various leaf disorders. It 
Ihtireforc seems advisabk'. at this point to describe briefly the injury 
which should lie characterized as li()p]jerburn and to compare it with 
otlier rdatc'd leaf l)urns. Ho])perburn always begins at the margin 
of IIk' leaf and the 1 arming is correlated with the veins. This relatioiivShip 
is not (A’ident in older ho]“)]jerburned leaves but is easily seen in the 
earlierstJigcs (Fig. lb, l-l) when the triangular or diamond shape<lareas 
are seen to mn in from tJie margin and to follow the veins. Other 



Fig, lf>—Coinparison of hopperburn with other leaf burns. ^ l‘-4. Successive 
stages o£l;K:)|;)perbuni; 5. tipburn (after Lutman); 6. scorching; 7 . sunscald; 
8, greenhouse burning. 
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diaractcriBtics arc tlic <lccp browa ('.olor cvldb,clnrn:u.Ml a,.rca.s, 11k‘(‘ tiiiiiip 
upwanl and rolliipi^ in ol' the leaf niarL^in a.nd the crivSp, natiin,‘ 

ofthe dead tiavSiic. Ti])btirn as e.banieterized l>y iaitnian (Idy. Id,;!) 
has no relation to the venation, a fa.ct ^^^hie^l distinpnisjan il at oiu,‘e. 
from hopperbtirn. The writers are not familiar with this 1,y|)e of 
burningnvhidi. apparently is not connnon in Iowa. Pmrn injnry(T'iy. 15, (]) 
is rarely seen in the licld but can be |)rodti(.‘ed ('X'lxn'in uni tally by 
placing leaA'''es near intense heat. 'Phe btirned arenas in tin’s caise al¬ 
ways nm between the larger veins, tlie tissue immediately surrounding 
these being the la.st to die. Sun-scald (Fig. 15, 7) is fairl'x^ common in 
Iowa but is not serious. It is notice<l itsually liefon' tlu^ hrst. signs 
of hopperburn appear and is the result of the action (jf the sun’s rays 
through drops of water resting on leaves after a rain. These <lro])S 
of water, if they are not evaporated or blown from the leaf soon, act 
as minute burning glasses and the tissue beneath burns brown. 11ns in¬ 
jury is not correlated with veins or margins. ITie leaf is also dis¬ 
torted in the affected region by being fokled. Another ty|.K‘ of injury 
(Fig. 15, 8) is Tiommonly seen on potato leaves in greenhouses. It re¬ 
sembles hopperburn in that it is coiTelated witli the veins and begins at 
the margin and it also often appears on the lower a,nd older leavers of 
the plant. It is distinct from hoppci'burn, however, in (hat tlie tissue 
only turns a comparatively light brown, there is little or no curling 
upward and rolling in of the leaf, and the bunie<i area is mon*. or less 
leathery in texture. Leaves affected witli this disease a]:jpt^ar Hm.],) (iiid 
wilted. This is discussed in more detail in the following ])a,ragraphs. 

Effect op Mutilation of the ITitato Lii:AVi‘:s 

P^reliminary experiments on tlie effect of mutilation of poUit.o hiaves 
have already been mentioned.* This year tlu^sc^ tests were using 

sterilized as well as non-sterilized instruments. The first scvri(‘S of tests 
consisted in pricking the larger veins with mimiten Nadcln, onc'c or several 
times both before and after these w^erc vStcrilized.. vSeveaukays laU!r the 
first signs of burning were noticed on several of the leaves so treat-c‘(L 
This appeared in the form of a very small triangular lirown area at 
the tip of the leaf and developed regardless of whether a sterilized, or 
non-sterilized needle had been used. On the fifteenth day after tjie 
veins had been pierced, all of the leaves but one showed this same type 
of injury. 

Other leaves were similarly treated, using instead of the needles 
the fine, sharp ovipositors of two species of parasitic Hymenoptera. 

^Ponton, P. A, Journal of Economic Entomology, Vok 14, No. I, pages 71-72, 
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Of the two types of ovipositors used, one, the larger of t.he two, was 
comparatively short and stout, wliile the other was longer, finer and 
more fiextlile. These were used both before and after being sterilized. 
After 15 days a small burned area appeared at the tips of some of the 
leaves but several remained normal. 

Finally, scA^cral leaves were mutilated by severing one or more of 
the larger veins and the miidrib with a scalpel both before and after 
•sterilizing the instrument. Seven days after this test a small dead 
area was noticed on one of the leaves mutilated in this manner, but 
this did not increase noticeably after this date. 

Discussion of Mutilaton Experiments 
In the above experiments it was noticed that the first signs of bttming 
api'iearcd suddenly on different I'llants on the same day. Possibly wSome 
almopnal cliangc in temperature or humidity occurred on this date which 
was the real cause <)f the .sudden aiipcarance of burning. The fact that 
sonic cl'icx!klcaAv\ssli()wed this ty^ie of injury seems to substantiate this 
conclusion. FurtbeniK'n'e, the liurncd areas on the mutilated leaves were 
very small, and not at all similar to hopperburn. Tliey did not enlarge in 
size nor were they preceded by any yellowing of the tissue, loss of tiir- 
gidity, or curling upwards of the leaf as alwayvS accompanies typical 
hopperburn. The writers have repeatedly observed similar .small 
bi'own areas on leaves that were not mutilated in any way and believe 
that under the abnomial conditions which are present in the green¬ 
house, the older leaves on a plant are very apt to show these areas. 
They feel therefore tlmt they have not succeeded in iiroducing anything 
which is at all com])arab1c to ho|')perl>urn by mutilation of the leaves 
and that it is certainly not produced l:>y the mere mechanical injury 
folbiwing feeding or oviposition by the leaflioppcr. 

Effect of Dilute Ik:)is()NS on Potato Leaves 
Fk,)tato leaves were injected with, five jicr cent hydrochloric acid and 
others with five |)er cent ammonium hydroxide by means of a hyxiodennic 
iieedlc, Witli in 24 li(,)itrs tliesc leaves were wilted and shrivelled but th ere 
was no sign of burning. After this the leaves dried and the dead, areas 
gradually turned a light brown color but the injury was in no way 
similar to hopperburn. Check leaves inoculated with water blanks 
remained normal. 

Inoculation of Hopperburn Tissue Solution into 
Potato Leaves 

(,)n July IH a small amount of solution prepared from a 
macerated potato leaf sliowing a tracejof hopperburn was injected 
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into normal potato leaves. Other ]eav(\s were injt'(‘te<l lilvt^wisu wi(;1i 
a solution ])rcpare<l from a leaf vShowinp u.dvanee'tl stapes of this <lis» 
ease. Finally, leaves were im)cu1a.t(.'<'l witli a solution ])re])a.re(l from 
a leaf that had been killed l)y ]i()])|)er1::)nrn. Wy jnl\’ do soxne of Ijic 
leaves showed a slight browning at the ti]) a,nd on July :>0 all sliowed 
this same type of injury. On August 10 tliis cexperbru'nt wa,s elosed 
as the injured area on the inoculated leaves had not irun\vist:!d a,nd. tliey 
were clearly not affected with ho])pcrburn. The injiirx' in this case 
was identical with that resulting from m.ultilation and wa.s ])rol)a.bly 
a result of greenliouse conditions. 

Inoculation of Potato Lea-vrs with it. malt Fxtrai't nv Means 

OF A FIyPODERMIC NEJiDLIt 

On July 19 approximately 100 Empoasca mali ailults of 
both sexes were collected and macerated in 10 cc. of water 
that had been previous!}'" distilled and sterilized, dlinx?. potato 
leaflets were inoculated with tine licjuid drawn off from this 
solution and®also the petiole of a single leaf was inoculated in tlie same 
manner. On July 25 there Was a scar or lesion noticed in t.hc mid- 
vein of each leaf where the needle had been pricked in. At the same 
time two of the leaves showed deckled burning similar idi over;\" wav'' 
to lioppcrburn, while the third showed the Imrniug k'ss dist;inc(tva 
The injury increased daily and on Jul\" tliere was no (jueslion but 
that a disease very similar to lioppcrburn had Ivv'n iiitkIucnfI in cA'i‘ry 
cajse. On July 29 tiie above experimeiit was rt‘]K'ate<l, tisitig in tliese 
inoculations a solution made from 5X adults <.>f Imtli sexes. Part of 
leaves in this test were reinoculated 2-1- hours lat.er l >y a freslii x* prt‘pju*»« 
ed solution made from 5(5 adults of both scvxi'S. fn this lat/O'r lest; a 
sliidit burning was jiroduced but it was in no wa\- eiuvparuble tn the*, 
injury obtained fry the first set of inoculations. Alt.!iou.iJi fe\Vi*r iu- 
sects were used this was more* than (xjmpensated for f>y tJie addit ionaJ 
inoculation the following day. 

On July 19 approximately nymphs niOvSliy in t.iie fourtli and (iftii 
instars were macerated in 19 ce. of water tliat hafl fK,x‘n |)revi<)tisly 
distilled and sterilized. Pour inoculations were maili.^ of whieli tfiree 
were in leaf tissue and one in a leaf jictiole. (,)nl>' one <9’ tlm leavws 
so treated showed any signs of ho|)perI:)urn injury, a,nd on t;liis one 
there was a small brown area at the ti]j. In all cases, liowt^ver, tliere 
was a marked lesion produced at the iioint of inoculat,ion. Here tlie 
tissue' seemed to collaxise and the mid-vein became distorted. In 
dried specimens these lesions are veiy distinct, sliowing the nymphs 
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iTiiist have contained a ioyixc ])rinciple. Tnocniation of check leaves 
with water ])la,nks failed to produce injury. 

iNOtUn.ATlON OF POTATO LeAVKS EY NeEDLE PuNCTU'RES 

On juty 27, -SO nyaiiphs in advanced stages were macerated in a small 
c|ita,ntity of water. Small dro|)s of this solution were gilaced on the under 
surface of the leav'cs and tlien using a very fine needle, the leaves were 
punctured 27) times. This procedure wa,s repeated July 28, 29 and 80. 
July 31 one leaf so treated showed a slight burning at the ti]) but the 
(Others were nonnal. .August 2 all lear^es so treated but one showed 
a vSlight curling. August 10 this exi'jeriment was closed, there being 
no sign of lioyiperburn on any of the leaws, although there was a large 
scar at the ])oint of inoculation. 

lNO(UfLATlON 15Y MeAN.S OF CkUSII) NO Til E N YMF!i ON A LeAF Al5RAStC)N 

Having failed to get ])ositive results in, the above tests, it was 
decided to ('rush Ihie li ve insc.'cts on tlic leaf, making in so doing a cut 
in the Uxif vSiirface. Three fifth instarn}.m,]:)hswerecnishednear a large 
sitle vein of one leaf; one eac?”! day, on July 27, 28 and 29, respectively., 
At ea,cli jioint of inoculation tlie tissue turned yellow and then Ijrowm, 
1",)ut the injury ^va,s very^ localized and the rest of the leaf remaincxl 
3 )erfcctly' noriunk A second leaf received tlie same treat:nient except 
that on the hrst day a h.^urtli in.star nyuuph was used and. tlie restilts:. 
werc,^ tlie .same. Thirteen nvnnphs in various stages were cnislied oir 
a third lixif during a thiXA^. day period and in this ex].)eri;(nent the injury 
was much ;more noticeable. Not only did the tissue immediately 
biTieath thic cnisluxl ny mph turn brown, but also tht* area surnmnding 
if. was atTeclcd in the same way. 1'his was |.)roof tliat the nym|)]is 
contain a t,oxic sul,)St.an(XJ bxit in small ciuantities. 

Inoculation of Ik,)TATo Leaves by Lfafuopi>er Residue 

On July 29 tJu' residue left t,)V(.‘r from, 58 emshed adults in tlie needle 
inoctilati(,)n exyierl'ments mentioned above was placed on potato leaves, 
and leaf iietiokrs and pricketl in with a fine scalpel Twenty-four hours; 
later the tissue be,neath had whitened and tlicre was a decided lesion. 
However, tlie injury cDntimie<i t<.) remain localized, and the leaves were- 
apparently little affected by this except in one case. Here the lesion 
on tlic petiole was so pronounced that it was nearly girdled. This, 
experiment demonstrated tliat the adults ai-iparently possess the same 
toxic subst-aiice as' the nym|)hs and further it partially exfilained the 
lack of better results in other inoculation tests; namely, that the mere 
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cmsliiiig of the insects apparently fails to dissolve cnoti^h of tin's toxic 
siibvStaiic‘e to produce in all cases. 

Experiments wm-i Potometer 

It was thought that it might be possible to get more of the leafhoo'ijer 
solution into the leaves by cutting them off and placing the stems in the 
solution so that it would be drawn up into the leaf by transpiration. 
Accordingly, a number of hollow glass tubes were bent into a ‘' U ’ ’ shape, a 
rubbertube was placed securely over one end of the glass tube and then 
into this rubber tube the stem of an entire leaf was firmly placed and held 
th ere by grafting wax. After trying this out and finding th at most of tli e 
leaves remained fresh for some time under these conditions with water in 
the tube, a solution made from 50 crushed nymphs was ])ouretl into 
one of the tubes. The diameter of the tube was so sanall that it wiis 
possible to fill it with a highly concentrated extract. As this was 
darker colored than the water it could be easily seen that the extract 
was being drawn up into the leaf which promi)tly became flaccid and 
remained so without entirely waiting for five days. At the end of five 
days, on August 29, the leaf was removed. It had yellowed in certain 
areas, and there had been a tendency for the margin to roll up, a con¬ 
dition similar to the beginning of hopperburn. It w^as found that the 
cut end of the stem had partially decayed, a condition brought about 
by the fermentation of the insect remains in the water. The decayed 
part was cut off and the leaf placed with the stem in water. It soon 
freshened up and August 31 the leaf had recovered except in tlie in¬ 
jured portion. The injury resembled hopperburn very closely. Leaves 
ill ]ilain water remained x-><^rf<^ctly fresh and si lowed no injury 
throughout this test, provided the apparatus was wT,)rking iirojiciiy. 
This experiment was repeated later witli t)ie diiTerc^nee t)iat only tlie 
clear solution free from the insect remains was used, tluis avoiding 
decay of the leaf due to feimentation. The ietif became ilaccid jis 
in the other case and then develo|,.)ed s>m]itonis of Jiofijierlmrn. 

Discussion of Inocuilation Results 

The writers were at a loss at first to understand the variable results in 
the different inoculation tests with hypodermic needles as described in the 
preceding paragraphs. It was noted, for exam])le, that extracts from 
crushed adults caused marked symptoms of hopperburn in on.e series of 
inoculations and negative results in another. Furthemiore, it was noted 
that extract from crushed nymphs produced less abnormalities in the leaf 
tissue than from the macerated adults. This would indicate that 
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the n^ariplivS contained less of the toxic substance than the adults, a 
fact not born out by previous experimentsh where it was shown that 
tlie nym|)h is the more toxic of the two. Undoubtedly some difference 
in procedure not noted at the time may have been the cause of this. 
Failure to produce burning in all cases may have been due to inability 
to force enough of the liquid into the plant by means of the hypodermic 
needle. This represented a real difficulty in our earlier inoculation 
tests as the natural turgidity of the leaf made it almost imxjossible 
to force much of the extract in. The difference in the amount of ex¬ 
tract injected into the leaves as a result of this turgidity may explain 
the difference in the effects of the toxin in the leaf. That the negative 
results of the earlier experiments may have been due to the failure 
to introduce enough of the hopjTer extract to produce burning because 
of the natural turgidity of the leaves is also indicated by the success 
of the tests with a potometer. Another factor entering in was the 
difficulty of getting very much of the toxic substance into solution 
by a mere maceration of the insects in distilled water. Apparently 
not all or x)erhaps not even much of the toxic substance was extracted 
by this method as was indicated by the highly toxic action on potato 
leaves, of the resid.ue composed of macerated insects after the clear 
solution had been dt^awn off. That the live n>maplis do contain this 
toxic substance was demonstrated a number of times by crushing them 
over a leaf abrasion. Very distinct lesions as already described I'e- 
suited in every case. 

The above tests need to be repeated on a larger scale and some better 
method devised for getting tlie toxin into the vSolution. Furthermore, 
extracts prej)ared from other insect species should l)e injected into 
tlie leaves as it is well known that insect sera often contain toxic prin- 

ciplevS. 

EFFECT OF BORDEAUX MIXTURE ON EMPOASCA MALI 

By F. A. Fenton and Albert Hartzell, Iowa Stale College, Ames^ Iowa 

vSince the establisliment of the fact that Empoasca malt LeB. is the cause 
of potato tipburn, it was found that Bordeaux mixture in some way 
prevented this foliage disease by its action on this insect. It was 
thought at first that it acted as a repellent^ because plants sprayed 
with this fungicide were noticed to have' comparatively few leafhop- 
pers on them. The vSenior author’* demonstrated later that this com- 

Tenton, P, A. loc* cit. pages 76-77. 

^Fliike, C. L. Journal of Economic Entomology, Vol. 12, 1010, pages 256-257. 

spenton, Ih A, Journal of Economic Entomology, Voh 14, 1621, pages 71-79. 
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ponnd acl.cx1 as a rei.)clk‘rit to tlu‘ achilt.s, t]ic latter '|)rc,iiVrri:ii,ij l,o o\'i- 
posit ill tinspra'vx-d lea,ves wIumi ^ivcai a dioico. vStill hirttier tests 
this year lia.ve also sliowii tluit wliik', ovi|)osiiion will take place wlieii 
females are confined with |.>Jarits comj)letcly covered V'itl'i .Fa)rdeaiix, 
yet very few cg'y:s are laid under such, circionsta.iices. 


Tarli<; 1.-““Comfakis(,in oi.' Ovirosnu'iN oi^ -nuj/i ok .Plants C'oMpLE',i"r':[.A' Si*kay,i-:i» Wrrii lioR- 
DKAUX Mixture and on those partly sprayed 



Entire ptan1. 
si)rayed 

Plant partially sprayed 

Uiisprnyed check | 
plant 

'ratals 

spray e<l 
leaves 

UnsiJi'ayecl 

lca.ves 

.Net. {‘(.'rnnU'S used 

.X(5 

24 

24 

_12_ 

72 

IriLal Nf). 

Eiici 

42 

27 

147 

i5r> 

471 

Averajj,'c ckrs per 
emale ; 

* 1.54- 

14- 

12— 

<) "I" 



•Tlie above table vsumniarizes rCvStilts obtained in 22 cx],)erinients in 
which a total of 72 fertile females were used and, 571 hatcdiinyss olitaincd.. 
In these tests the insects were all examined tinder a lens to see whettier 
they were gravid or not and only the former were included in tlie 
The sam.e ntunber was placed in each cage on plants tliat were known 
to be free from niali eggs from other sources. All insects were rc^niovcrl 
after a ten days' period and the hatching young were counted flaily. 
Where there was a choice between spra^^-ed and nnsjjra.ycd k'avcs by 
far the majority of eggs tvere laid in the latter, the ratii.) bei.ng apprcjx- 
jmatel}' six eggs per female for the ten day period in ttnspniycd leaves 
as against one egg per female in tlie spiuyed. WJktc no choicx^ was 
given the average was slightty higher on tlie s])ra-yed leaves I nit Iiciu 
there always scm.c eggs lai<l in thc^ unfolding leavi'S ai tlie ii|,> 
of the ])laTit whieli were unavoidaldy ixirtly or wiiirAy friHC from 
the sjjray. 

It Avas then decided to test out the action of Bor<1(.!a;ux niixtinx^ o,!i 
these insects in more detail. Potato j)laiits were siirayed tjKjroiigldy 
with this compotmd. Both, the 4-4-50 self-prepared fon rnila and sevc‘ral, 
commercial dry Bordeaux powders that were mixed witli watcT wc're 
used. Single leaves from plants thus treated were ])laced in sliell 
vials with individual leaflioppers. It %vas soon observed fl tat there was a 
surprising mortality among the nymplis and as a result xn,ore vials w^ere 
started, the exact instar of the nymph in each case being noted. The 
following table is shown to illustrate one experiment out of several 
that were conducted. In all about 100 insects were used hi these 
Tests and the writers feel that the results although preliminary are 
yet of sufficient interest to be presented here. 
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Tahi.I‘: it.— liKKiccT or B<)KnEAiix Mixtxjrk on fimpoasai mali NYMtnis 


Iiistrir j 

I No. days lived | 

No. used 

Mill. 

Max. 

Avei 

1 

1 

4 

2.R 

10 

2 

a 

4 

3.4 

5 


2 ■ 

7 

3.U 

7 

■1 

2 

7 

4.4 

7 

5 

2 1 

9 

9 i 

7 


In not a wSingle case did any of the nymphs feeding on wSprayed leaves 
become adults. In some instances the insect would moult once ] 3 Ut 
very often, death occurred directly after the casting of the exuvium or 
even 1:>efore tlie nymi^li could completely extricate itself. Bordeaux 
mixture acted com])aratively slowly, vSOJiic of the older nym])]is living 
as long as nine days. In general the ^amnger t]ie insect the quicker 
deatli resulted u]xjn being confined on a sprayed leaf, the length of 
time ranging from a])|)roximately two days in the case of the first 
instar to aliout six for the fifth. 

('a,refill obseiwation disclosed the fact that tlie nymphs were not 
dying from staiwatioii l^eCtause they were eitlier unable or refused to 
feed, from the S])ray''ed leaves, C)nce placed on a leaf well coated with 
Bordeaux, tlie lioiiper at first wandered about liut sooner or later 
settled down and licgaii to feed. In fact, very often the dead nymph 
would be found with its proboscivS finnly fixed in the leaf tissue. Often 
twent}^"four hours or more before death the insects would become 
affected, appearing sluggish and iiartly paralyzed.. The fact that 
they were confined to shell vials ajipai'cntly had little to do with it 
liccausc ill almost every case the nyiii],)h could, lie raised to maturity 
t,tinier tliesc conditions on unvS]')rayed leaves. Nymphs placed on 
S'firayi.^d ])ott.etl ])lants in the inseetary soon disa.],)].)ea.red but whether 
they died or not i.s a (:|ucsti(,)n. 

vSimilar tests with adults wcto carried (,nit but as }a.it <,)ur data is 
tnsufilcient ou this suhji^ct. In thc^ few viais observed vSorae adults 
lived for over two weeks and this would appc;ar to show that Bordeaux 
mi,xture is at legist not ve^ry toxic to the adults and possilily it may 
not alTect them at all in tliis resjiect. 

PiiaD Experiments 

The insecticidal value of Bordeaux mixture in the control of the 
potato lcafliop],)er was also shown by results obtained from fi,eld plots 
at Ames. These plots consisted of a number of rows of potatoes of 
two varieties, namely: Green Mountain and White Blossom Irish 
Cobbler. These rows were sprayed , witli self-prepared Bordeaux 
,mixture '4-4-50 fotrnula alone and also in combination with black leaf 
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40 added at the, rate of ijintvS to every 100 gallons of spra.v'J' Ap» 
j)lications were made June 17, jnne^ 28, July 7 and July 19, iJ'ie spiTp,-’- 
being applied witJi a ten-gallon ca]')aeity hand inini]). 

Three plants were selected, one from eacli variet;v^ and onc,‘. as a 
check, and the hatching Icaflioppcrs were counted and killed dail>a 
A total of 822 nymphs hatched from the Green ^fountain, SCti from 
the Irish Cobbler, and 2573 from the check, the ratio of the counts on 
the iinsprayed as compared with the sjirayed being aliont tlirec to one. 
This did not represent the actual control as tlie young first instar 
n^nnphs were removed directly after hatching and lief ore the Ihirderaux 
mixture could act on them. That this must have l.ieen the case; was 
illustrated by the fact that on other S]jraycd plants onh^ a few of tlie 
n^onplis in the fourth or fifth stages were found. This indicated tliat 
comparatively few of the young survived after hatching from these 
plants and only becaUwSe they were able to feed on unsprayed leaves, 
many of which could be found on the vines no matter how carefully 
they were sprayed. These daily counts also showed that tliis material 
was cumulative in its effects, there being a decrease in the leaf hopper 
population which continued from day to day due, as cage tests showed, 
to the repellent action on the ovipositing females and the toxicity to 
the nymphs. 


EXPERIMENTS ON THE BIOLOGY AND TIPBURN DISEASE OF 

THE BEAN LEAF-HOPPER WITH METHODS OF CONTROL. 

{EMPOASCA MALI LE BARON) 

By A. H. Beyer 

The Bean Leaf-Hopper is generally ilistributcd over the State of 
Florida, and is one of the most iinjiortant insect t^nanies of t'lie Ixjaji 
and other crops growing in tlie tnicking scxdJons of tint staiie nic 
northern portion of the state, including ('lainesville wliert,^ tJic writ.er 
conducted his biological studies and exiieriments on control, during 
1921, tl'iere was fotuid to be an over-wintering period, while sout^lurii 
Florida including the latitude at least as far north as Idant Gity, wliere 
it was quite apparent that there is no over-wintering period. Acconling 
to a survey which was made in early February the following facts were 
revealed: all stages of the life cycle were collected from the castor bean 
host, and an outbreak was recorded on garden beans (Phaseolus vulgaris) 
at Miami, Florida as early as March 24. The earliest outbreak in the 

rriie addition of nicotine sulfate did not increase the toxicity of tlie Bordeaux 
sufficiently to make any difference in counts between the two |'>lc>ts. 
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northern part of the state, occuring on cowpeas, was August 20tli. 
Thus it is evident that the conditions regarding seasonal history differ 
widely in Florida. 

vSeasonal History 

The Bean Leaf-Hopper was first found feeding in the field on March 
8, where it was collected abundantly on the poke weed {Rmna humilis) 
which was growing in fence corners. The Adult stage was observed 
feeding on the lower foliage and the largest percentage of those recorded 
were females, however a considerable number of over-wintering males 
still remained. In fact some matitig was observed from these individuals. 
The females were placed in small, glass cylinder cages one inch in diame¬ 
ter, well ventilated and containing small plants for food, where they 
could be kept under close observation with hand lens and binocular. 
Egg scars were first found on the leaves March 10, and on March 18 
the first nymphs were recorded. 

Pkillowing is a series of generations as recorded in the outdoor labora¬ 
tory at Gainesville during 1921: 

Experiments: 

March 11.May 2.52 

May 2.June 20.49 

June 20.August 5.46 

August 5.Ser)t. 30.56 

vSei.)t. 30.Nov. 28.60 

Nov. 28.Dec. 15.Feb. 27th, 1022. 

Making a total of six generations for the season. 

The maximum number of nymphs produced per female 131 

The minimum “ 22 

The av(.Tag(^ “ “ “ “ “ “ 59.3 

91 ie length of life of the adult ranged from 32 to 64 days during summer 
flight. Tlic incubation period ranged from 5 to 9* days. 

The Influence op Climatic Factors 

The temperature for the year of 1921 reached a maximum of 101 
degrees F. during June and a mean maximum of 86.3 for the season, 
which was above the normal ‘temperature for the latitude of Gaines¬ 
ville. The summer was dry and hot with the exception of June which 
had about a norm.al precipitation of 5.70", while July was above normal 
having a rainfall of 15.03", and October with 6.03" was about normal. 

vSince the Bean Leaf-Hopper has been recorded as reaching its optimum 
development duiing hot dry weather, it is evident that this species 
experienced a quite favorable season for its development, however, 
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tlic loiiK dry ])ericKls caused niucli of tlie (‘£i,rh^ heatis to perish wiiic'li 
rcsiiltetl in the dc'Stroyinj^ of ccuintlessnunibcTS iuiniuUin' st:a,pes wliile 
the adults souglit citrus and shade tret‘S in (jiiest of food. 

Txpbukn On Bbans 

It was noted after a few days colonizatioii, of the nyTn;|)]i stiiyes on 
young bean plants, which were growni under insect ])roof c£iges, tliat the 
tips of infested plants were affected in a manne^r sihnilar t;o that caused 
by S|}ray injury, the adults and nymphs feeding on the mid-\'eins a,.nd 
branches caused them to collti],}Se, later the tip and margin gent,‘.rally turn¬ 
ed upwardandtookonaVandyke Brown color cis it rolled inward at the', 
edges. Tlie area remaining ijiside of this rolled margin ttiiaicd i..(i 
a pale brown color and, where light infestations occurred tlicrcrem,a.int!d 
small pmtehes of green near the stem end of the leaf. In a liglit in fc'Sl.atic >n 
the rolled margins of the leaves would sometimesbecoaiie broken and fall 
off, giving the leaf a ragged appearance and still a 1)0111011 of theleaf wox.ild 
remain green unless it continued to be infested. In sevore cases the 
leaves usually all become dry and drop to the ground a,nd notliing 
remains standing bitt the m.ain stem. The kind of wSoil as 

well as sunlight did not seem to be of any imjjortance in 

minimizing burning on the bean plants, hot dry weather seemed to has¬ 
ten its developement while humid weather and moist soil retarded 
its development. Numerous varic‘t,y tests wctre made Irut none 
showed any particular resistant characteristics excejit some of fJie ])ea 
bean varieties. 

Natural hlNmnivs 

It was observed that this siiecies wa.s jinycd u|)on 1)V'‘ few natural 
enemies. vSeveral vSpecics of s])itlers o('casionaJly (‘ntangled an adult or 
iiyrnpli in their webs, and a species of mite was found fc‘eding; on tlie 
n3ma|)lis. T.hc comnioti small retl ant (Doryfniyniiex pyraniiais) was 
noticed at frequent occasicnis as being predaceous ipiou t]ii‘ nympli stagxAS 

Commencing in July the Parisitic iungus sphacros-* 

perma Presenius) was noted to be attacking botli the aclults and nyrnidus 
of this species. When the disease was contracted they die in sevenil day 
in the adult wdth the wings expanded and the conidia Iiearing tlin^ails 
'Coalescing over the body, especially the softer or fatty partvS but cjften 
^covering the chitinized portions as well. The host after death turns to 
:a pale yellowish tint, while the fungous growth or mat liecbmes 
fattened on the upper surface with the color varying from white to 
Nile green. . The writer has experienced some success in artificjally 
tmltivating and disseminating 'this fungus. 
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Method Gif' Control 

Tlic most difficult problem which was experiencc‘<,l reganlin.Q’ control 
was tJio wide range of JiOvSt plants of E, mail. vSince rotation is out of 
tlie qiie.stion, and clean culture being of little value, after ])ersuing a 
■series of sgiraying experiments it was concluded that equally as niuch 
importance is to be attached to the method and kind of apparatus used as 
upon die formula itself. Therefore, the writer has, after a series of 
experiments, designed a sprayer attachment for truck crop insect control 
work which, rendered better results for Leaf-Hopper control than any 
'Other available cqui].)ment which was first tCvSted out with poor results. 
The time when tlie spra\dng was started was fcjund to be very impor¬ 
tant as the I^eaf-Ho])])ers attaet:e<l the plants as soon as they had formed 
leaves, vSince tlic*. lmaf-no])pcrs attack the lower sides of the leaves 
it would seem that only the lower sides would reciuire an ap])Hcation of 
‘Spmy. As a niattcT of fact it ivas observed after a numlier of spraying 
experirrR;nts liad lieen com])lete<:], where only the lower side of the leaves 
were being si)rayech that often n>mphs and also the adults, if they did 
not take flight wdicn molested, would assume their sidewise ninnirig 
habit and ])a,ss over tlie margin of the leaf to theuiiiiersideofthelcaf in 
quest of ■[irotcction and u^(,iiild later rcvsumc feeding whe.n a suitable 
place was found whicli had not lieen thoroughly spra^yed. 

A Nkw v^i‘raa’ino Device Design.ed by the Writer 
Idiis device contains three wide angle mist s])ray nozzles, all of which 
arc conncctc'.d. to a, common hose wliich is attaehexi to pressure pump 
and Sf irayer t.ank. nie,se nozzles are enclosed within a canvas covered 
cyliiKler at least dh inches in length aiul 2 ^-inahes in diameter. This 
cylinder contains an o])ening S inches in widtli and nuining fttll length of 
the (‘ylimknx Hie o])ening is turned downward and servt's as a passage 
for the l)ase of the. |>la.nts, as the cylindrical enclosure env(.‘l<,>])irig the 
plants ])assc^s over tlie row. A wide angle mist n<,)zzle centrally located 
in tl'K.i to]) of tliis (‘y liniler t 1 in.‘cls the vSpray downward on top of tlie foliage, 
I'wo wide angle mist nozzles located, one on each side of the 8 -inch 
opening and midway between the ends of the cylinder, which arc adjust¬ 
able to direct tlie spray either inwanl into tlie row of plants or upward, 
there 1 :.>y making it possible for the spray to make a tliorough, contact 
witli the ],ower side of the foliage. The ends of this cylind,er are enclosed 
with, an adjustable iris curtain so that the aperature can be adjusted 
according to the needs and the size of the plants. 

Bomb Advantages Over The Common Method 
1 . It was fou,nd to prevent escape of insects when spray w,as applied 
to the plants., ' , 
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2. Preventing their escape iisitally rcsultcid in their being killcMl l^y 
eithre contact witli tlie sjjray or its colliodal vaj)or fumes wliiih were 
foiiTied from the combination of nicotine siilpliate and wliale nil soa;|). 

3. It is adaptable in making a thorough ap])licatioii of s])ray on tlie 
smallest plants because two nozzles arc adjacent to tlu'. ground; an 
im.portant factor in the fall bean control work, as tlie lcar™lu)|)])ers Ci>lon” 
ize soon after the first leaves are formed. 

4. By holding or confining spray close to the plants within tlie enclo¬ 
sure, the greatest efficienc}^ and economy is produced by tlie sjiray, its 
vapor and fumes. 

5. This spraying derdee can be ojjcrated successfully as fast as 
a horse usually walks. An acre was sprayed in one hour, and witli 
power or traction vSprayer it can be operated by one man. 

The writer plans to add some improvements to this apparatus and 
also make it adjustable for dusting work as well as licjuid and volatile 
sprays. 

The following table summarizes results of some cx])eriments wliere 
new design sprayer was used. 


SpKAYiiiD Tests With Check on Control of Bean Leaf-Hopper and Tipburn 


Plat. No. 

Spray Material 

Distribution 

Date 

Applied 

100 

Plants 

Adults & Nymphs 1 
killed ! 

Percent 

(Control (>'£ 
'ril>buni 
Percent 

1, 

Check, \insi>rayed 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 

Nicotine Sulphate 

m%) 

1-1000. 

Sept. 1.5 


00 

75 

3. 

Nicotine Sulphate 
(40%) & Whale oil 
soap 

1-1000 

1 1b. 

u 

01__ 

0.5 

HO 

4. 

Whale Oil Soap 

10 gal. HaO 

1 lb. 



71 

7(i 

5, 

Bordeaux Mixture 

4-4-50 

.« It 


42.. 


0. 

Borde>i!mx Mixture 
Nicotine Sulphate 

4-4-.5I) 

1-800 



8,5 

05 

7. 

Kero.sene Exnu 1 Hi< >ri 

7%> 

<• 4* 

44 

. m" “ 



Owing to the dry season six s]}rayings were applie<l at intervals of 
about a week apart. The spray material was a|)pHcd at a pressure of 
200 pounds. After summing up the results on vSpraying Nico* 

tine Sulphate and whale oil soap gave the best results witli the Borcleaux 
mixture, Nicotine Sulphate giving the next best results. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH CONTACT INSECTICIDES FOR THE 
CONTROL OF THE JAPANESE BEETLE (POPILLIA 
JAPONICAY 

By B. R. Leach and F, J. Brinley Riverton^ N, A 
During the summer of 1920, while engaged in testing various in¬ 
secticides, the writers noted the fact that a soap solution killed the 

”"^iblislied by permissionnf the Secretary of Agrictiltnre of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 
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Japanese beetle by contact. A series of tests were accordingly con* 
ducted during the vscason of 1920 and 1921 in order to deteimine the 
factors influencing the use of soap alone and combined with other 
materials when employed as a contact spray for the control of the Jap¬ 
anese beetle, and the Rose beetle {Macrodactylus suhspinosus). 

An efficient contact spray will no doubt have considerable appli¬ 
cation in the control of the Japanese beetle at this time, due to the 
fact that a suitable arsenical spray has not as yet been developed. 
The gregarious feeding habit of the beetle is also conducive to securing 
a large kill by the use of a small quantity of contact spray on a limited 
amount of foliage, since the beetles cluster thickly on grape vines, 
sweet cherries and smartweed, mainly feeding exposed on the upper 
surfaces of the leaves where they are readily wetted by a contact spray. 

Materials Employed 

During the course of the experimental work the writers tested the 
various types of soaps. These included fish oil, rosin fish oil, laundry, 
borax, sodium hard and soft, and potassium soft soaps.* The results 
indicate that the type of soap is not as important as is the concen¬ 
tration of the spray solution although certain types of soap are better 
adapted to this purpose than others. Laundry soaps, for instance, 
when used, at the necessary concentration,will not remain entirely in solu¬ 
tion. They tend to foniT a thin jelly of rope-like consistency thruout 
the liquid, even when agitated. This is not the case with certain grades 
of sodium and xjotassium soaps manufactured from vegetable oils, 
such as soja bean oil. When this soap is dissolved in hot water and 
diluted to spray strength the solution does not gel, but remains in 
solution even on cooling. It is important to use a soap which does 
not gel in solution at spray strength, otherwise the spi*ay solution^is 

Taie.e I. UiwuLTS Obtained With Various Types of Soai*s in Solution Whkn Uski> Against 

THE Japanese Beetle 

Type of Soap tbs, of Soap T. C, Killed Remarks 


Pish Oil 

to 50 gat, water 

1*10 


Inferior kill even at high con¬ 

Rosin T'^'ish Oil 

i*to 


centrations 

White Laundry 

2 

45 

Soap tended to gjel. 

5 

50 

Gelled badly 

Yellow Laundry 

2 

0 

Strong tendency to gel. 

5 

45 

Borax 

2 

0 

(< 


5 

30 

t* 

Sodium Soja Bean 

2 

10 

No tendency to gel. 

5 

42 

f* 

6 

55 

** 

n 

8 

82 

it 


10 

00 


Potassium soja Bean 

2 

10 

*♦ 

** 

4 

25 


ti 

0 

40 



s 

50 



10 

80 

it 



ao4 


jt H If N Sh « »i‘ V • 


(tv.h i', V I: ' '• ' ‘ 

llllCVC^f] ill (’MiU.Vllln'itii »n III'm! ;; 1 '-- v; ; 

tlie titva 

Hie. restills frnin Oii' uer i-t v, n^'U ' ! im*':'' ’4 'iwir. i\,v\ ;i 

in Tulile 1. The spniy \vn,s n|V]'»lieil ‘itinni: ih;;'‘ ^iev !:ir 

beetles were ticlixee 

The results indtcale that llu'* laiurlrv, nisiu h'.u: ♦el en«l irw et: 
arc not 1itte<l for tliis ]nirpose. It will In- untt-tl l *:ut ^ tie,'reir’',’ 
the sodium a,n(l vioiussiiun snapis is in pniH'irire! tn tlo' efiiee lOOiniin 
of the spray sokitiom in wann weather sodium snjadHOin ;ii 

the rate of 10 ])ouri(ls dtssolveil in oO y^allntis ol water yav*,' no miahl'/ 
90% kill. Potasshmi soja-beam when used at. the sa.me e*eie< nira¬ 
tion resulted in a slightly lowta' uinrtalily, 

The effect upon the itulividual heih.le when it, comes ifi eoiuaei W'tih 
the spray is pronounced, T)ie eonspiicnoits coloring eif i.la* iiraref. is 
obliterated and it assumCvS a dull grayisti black rippi'.araru‘e. 'Tut- tp;a 
straighten out, no violent nKJvenumt takes i.dacc? iind <li\atli some*' 
tixn.es occurs within thirty se-conds. The; coinplidn nusrt'allty ia.kes 
place within "a few minutes. Scune of the beetles fa.il to the ’yonml, 
while others remain hanging to the leaves L)y i;l'u.*ir tarsal claws.’' 

Addition of Maticrials to vSoap Si.mnTroNs 

During the course of the experiments a ni,tmbcr of materials wen* 
tCvSted in this connection alone and wdth tlie se»a|> solutions. Iluescf 
materials arc included in the folkaving list: 

Sodium ploy sulphides Worm, seed oil 

Sodium thiosulphate Pine oil 

Carbon disul|.))ii(ic^ .LenuHi. oil 

Acet(.)nc Tohiene 

Castor Oil vSnlfut 

Gum arable ITtsel oil 

Methyl alcoliol T^otassium suliiliidt^ 

Kerosene emulsion Linseed oil 

Nicotine sulfate 

The results indicate that tlie materials alone were of little or no value 
in this connection, and when these materials were added to tlie soa|;) 
solution they did not improve the efficiency over tliat of the soap alone. 
Seemingly of all the materials tested, only one was active; namely 
the soap. For this reason the use of rosin fish oil or fish oil soaps ■ is 

'^During the course of th.e work the materials enumerated in this paper were tested 
against the Rose beetle {Macrodaclylus suhspinoms). The results were substantially 
the,same as those with the Japanese beetle. 
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of doubtful value in tins connection, liccause these materials them.- 
selvesaremixturewSofsoa])s and Ollier materials, of which the soaf) alone 
is toxic. 

Factors Influencing the Treatment 

Tile expei'imentai results indicate that temperature is the limiting 
factor in the use of this treatment. The best results are secured by 
sxiiTudng when the insects are exposed to the sun. during the heat of 
tlie day. Under these conditions a consistent kill of 90% of the bee- 
ties was obtained, whereas simultaneous sx)ra\'ing of beetles in the 
shade never resulted in more tlian oOI'd mortality. 

[11 applying the material tlie liest results are secured by using a coarse 
nozzle and sufficient pressure to thoroughly wet the foliage. 

The sodium and -(lutassium soja-bcan soaps are now selling at 8 to 9 
cents per ])ound and at the ] iresent ] irice of tliese materials it costs from SO 
to 90 cents for 50 gallons of siway. 

The ex])erimcnita,l worlc witli these materials has been confined en¬ 
tirely to field tests and ol.-)servations and under the circumstances no 
ex])]anation can be offered at this tim.e regarding the physiological 
action of l,.he material iix)on the insect. 

LAB.VAL FOOD HABITS OF THE JAPANESE BEETLE (POPILLIA 
JAPONIC A NEWM.)^ 

By Loren B. Smith, Riverton^ New Jersey 

F<)r Severn] years it was Iielieved that the larvae of the Japanese 
btx'lki fed largely on dcicaying vt'getalde matter in the soil" 

ObscTvaticiiLS .made during tlic ])rc‘vSent season indicate tliat while 
a. certain funount of humus and mineral matter passes tlirougli the 
digestive i.ract, the larvae feed princi|,)a]ly U],)Qn tlie living roots of 
various plants. 

FI E LD ObSJSR V ATIONS 

During A|,)ril and May, 1921., the writer obvserved the larvae actively 
fealing on tlie roots of rye, clover, and several of the x)asture grasses. 
Furtlier observations made in fields of rye disclosed the fact that in 
nearly all cases the larvae were congregated about the roots of the 
rye stools. The larvae have also been found feeding on the large 
tap-roots of clover, some of which were nearly eaten through between 

^Published by iicrmission of the Secretary of Agriculture of tlie IT. S. Dept, of 
Agrict.tltt.trc and New Jersey Dept, of Agriculture. 

*'*I,.,)avis, b J. Green Japanese beetle. New Jersey State Department of Agri- 
ci.ilture. Circular No. BO. p. 14. 1920. 
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one and two indies below the crown. The larvae do not confine t,1idr 
attacks to gra.SwSes and legumes, since records liave now I)een (,)t)ia.iiied 
of their feeding on the roots of such ])1 ants as iris, ])CH>ny, gladiolns, 
arbor vitae, small conifers, as well as other ornainent.al ])lants and 
shrubs, and. also on the roots of com, beans and tomatoes. 

The first injuries to grass sod which were noted occurred in a pastiu*c 
in which the abundance of the larvae w’-as between 150 and 200 to the 
square yard. Areas were injured to such an extent that the sod could 
be easily rolled up with the fingers. Many of the plants whicli did 
not have the roots entirely eaten off by the grubs were killed liy the 
hot, dr}^ weather which ocurred later in the season. Many weeds 
and coarse rooted grasses do not show any apprccialile eflects froan 
the feeding of the larvae, whereas the finer rooted species such as blue 
grass and red top are killed. For this reason it is probable that tlie 
most important injury by the gmbs will not usually result in the de- 
stmetion of the sod, but rather in the killing out of the more desirable 
species of grasses for pasture or hay purposes, and their being replaced 
by less desirable species. 

Golf courses offer particularly favorable situations for the develop¬ 
ment of Popillia japonica laiwae. The Country Club course at River¬ 
ton, New Jersey was found to be generally infested with the grabs 
early in the Autumn of 1921. On the fairways and in the rough the 
infestation was variable, on an average of a number of diggings less 
than fifty laiwae were found to each square yard. On several of tJie 
putting greens the larvae were very numerous, as high UvS one gritl.) to 
the square inch being found. The grass was killed in limited areas 
on someof the greens. That the greens were not mc)resericmsly iiijtireil 
was probably due to the fact that they were regularly wa,tt'red and 
rolled. Aside from the direct injury to the grass roots, tlie |)layirig 
suiiace was rendered soft and spongy l)y the InirrowiTig of the insects 
in the soil It was noticeable that the most vSevere injury to the grass 
occurred on the higher portions of the greens and CvSpccially about the 
margins. These would probably be the places wludi woultl receive 
the leUvSt water when the greens were sprinkled. Much of tlie feeding 
on the greens was done close to the surface of the ground, the larvae 
in most cases occurred between inch and ^4 inch deep. 

Feeding Habits 

The feeding habits of the larvae have been observed many times 
both in the laboratory and in the field, and have been found to differ 
somewhat from those of certain of our native species. The lairva 
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forrn,s a cell in the wSoil slightly larger than its body and feeds on the 
fine rootlets at the top or bottom of the cell. The grubs usually fob 
low the course of the rootlets until these are consumed before attacking 
others. It is this habit of feeding which has prevented the injury 
to grass from being extremely serious, since it is only in areas of heavy 
infestation that many plants are found which have all of their roots 
destroyed. It also follows that in ai'eas which suffer from di-ouglit 
the injury has been the most noticeable and severe. 

The general movements of the larvae in the soil are vertical, where™ 
as the larvae of Cyclocephala immaculata and Anomala sp., which 
are abundant in this region, usually feed and move in a direction paral¬ 
lel with the surface of the ground. During the seasons when the 
PopilUa japonic a laiwae are feeding they occur in the soil at depths 
varying between pi inch and 3 inches. For a short time before the 
gixibs descend on the approach of cold weather in the autumn and again 
during the period immediately preceding pupation, the depth at which 
the various individuals are found is more unifonn. 

Thigmotropism 

The larvae are positively thigmotropic to living roots and if these 
are not available, to stones, sticks, or to the bottom or sides of the 
breeding cage. The larvae have been found abundantly beneath 
stones in the field and for a distance of two or three feet from these 
stones no larvae could be found, although at a distance of five or six 
feet from the stones there would be twenty to twenty-five larvae to 
the square yard, In a young peach orchard which was cultivated the 
■Xirevious season and allowed to remain fallow over winter, there were 
numerous cliickweed plants growing in the vSpring of 1921, In the 
■spaces between these ])lants tJic ground was bare. Fifty plots, each 
three square feet in area, were examined where no vegetation occurred 
and no larvae were found. On the removal of fifty chickweed plants 
an average of 7 larvae were found at tlie roots of each plant 

Examination of the Contents of the Pore Intestine 

Dissections were made of a large series of larvae collected in grass 
sod and the contents of the fore part of the alimentary canal were 
carefully removed. It was found that the material eaten by the in¬ 
sects was composed of .small soil particles, fresh plant tissue, and .small 
pieces of plants which were partially decomposed. In order to deter¬ 
mine tJie approximate amount of plant tis.sue as compared with the 
mineral matter eaten by the larvae, four vSamples of about five grams 
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each were collected, from the fore intc'stines of the j’;ru];)S. Ithc'Si,! were 
dried, wei.e:hed, i.i(nited ^ui.d ai^Tiin and tlie loss from, i.enition 

considered as rc]3reBenting the approxiin.ate ])ro-j)ort!c,)ii of ])la.nt tissium, 
by weight to the total material found in the Un'c. intesLiir'S of tlu‘ in¬ 
sects. The loss by ignition of tlic soil fn.mr,whicli l:h(.\sc^ lar\'a,e werc^ 
collected was about equal to the per cent of asli in tliC! gra,ss roots and 
for our purpose these factors can l^e considered to (dTsei ea.ch otlier. 
These figures indicate tjiat plant tissues o.uistiiutc alxont bT.dd per 
cent, by weigdat of the total material consumed tlie larvae;. 

Analysis of Material Eaten by Larvae of P. japi^nica, 


Tolnl weight of food collcclcd.21.4 IS-1 gniiris 

Dry “ “ “ *; .“ 

Ash remaining after ignition. r).0r>5ti “ 

Loss from ignition.1().421S “ 


Examination of the material contained in the fore part of tlie alimc.n- 
tary canal indicates the soil particles and pieces of plant tissue to lie 
relatively unifomi in size. I'he greatest variation occurred in those 
tissues 'which ?.vere partialh^ decomposed. The following data on the 
extremes in size of particles found in the fore intestine are in eadi case 
based on fifty measurements: 


Prcsli plant tissue.minimum length 0.45 mm. 

maximum 1.22 mm. 

Fresh plant ti.ssue.minimum width 0.25 mm. 

maximum “ (,).00 mm. 

Soil particles.minimum length • 0.72 mm. 

maximum. “ 1.125 mm. 

Soil particles.minimum \^dth 0.227 inrn. 

maximum “ 0.875 mm. 


In order to detennine tJic relative nunilicr of pieces of ftx\s]i |)lant 
tissue, decaying vegetalile matter an<l pa,rticles of soil cornijosing the 
aggregate in the fore intestine's of the larvae, <leter:!ninatio,ns wt^re 
made of the number and cliaracter of the particles ol)iain(,id from tAvent)^« 
five grubs. The larrae were collected from grass vSod May 20t.}i, kill¬ 
ed by dropifiing in boiling w^ater, and dissected immediately aftxirwartL 
To separate the fresh plant tissues from those whicli were dead or 
partially decayed, it was necessary to stain and com|)are tlie cellular 
structure of the pieces found in the insect with the stnictures in fresh 
root tissues taken from the plants where the larvae had been feeding. 
The following tabulated statement indicates the approximate number 
and character of the particles of material found in the fore intestines 
of the larvae: 


Total number of pieces of fresh plant tissue.1375 64,3% 

“ “ “ “ “ decayed plant tissue, 4.19 19.0% 

" mineral matter. 344 , 16.0% 
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From the figures given it will be seen that from twenty-five larvae 
a|;)f)roxim,ately 84.0% by volume of the material eaten was vegetable 
matter, and ()4-.3 per cent, of the total amount of material consumed 
was from the roots of living plants. 

In an ex])eriraent started May 2, 1921, 200 three-ounce tin boxes 
were filled with the following materials and one larva placed in each 
tin. Tlieobjectwas to notethe effect on the larvae, as shown by the 
mortality, of the presence or absence of living plant roots in the soil. 
Fifty tins were filled with rich sifted garden soil. Fifty tins were 
filled with sifted subsoil taken at a depth of four feet, containing 1.45 
per cent of organic matter. Fifty tins were filled with subsoil to which 
was added pieces of partly decayed grass roots from which the soil 
had been washed. Three weeks after the experiment was started the 
tins were examined and the numher of live and dead larvae were 
noted. Replicate series were conducted in the autumn using young 
larvae. The results obtained were similar. The following tabulated 
data gives the results obtained. 


Number dead in Per cent, 
three woeSs. 

50 larvae placed in garden soil 27 54 

50 larvae placed in subsoil 44 88 

50 larvae placed in subsoil and decayed roots 22 44 

50 larvae placed in garden soil and fresh sod 3 6 


The data presented indicate tliat while the larvae may survive in 
the soil for a certain length of time without living roots upon which 
to feed, their presence is extremely important to the development of 
the grubs. This fact applies'’particularly to the summer, early autumn 
and spring, during which periods most of the feeding is done. This 
lias also been borne out in our rearing cages where entire series have 
died for no api'iarcnt reason otlier than vStarvation when sod was not 
added to the soil. 

vSUMMARY 

In tJie past it was generally believed that the larvae of Popillia 
japonica fed largely on decaying organic matter in the soil Observa¬ 
tions made during the seavSon of 1921 indicate that duxdng the spring 
and autumn* when most of the feeding is done,' live jdant tissues con¬ 
stitute between bO and 70 per cent of the food of the grubs. 

Injury has been noted to grass sod in pastures, golf courses, espe¬ 
cially x)n the putting greens. In some places the grass was killed in 
patches. It is probable that the most serious injury to grass land will 
occur through the destruction of the finer rooted species, particularly 
blue grass and red top. ^ 
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The larvae form cells in the soil and feed on the pla,nt roots either 
at the bottom or top of the cell. The movements of tlic l;i;r\Tie in, 
the soil tend to be vertical and most of tlie feeding: is done betAvini ^ 2 
inch and 3 inches below the vSurface. 

The larvae are positively thigmotropic to roots, vStoncs, vSi,ieks ot¬ 
to the bottom or sides of the breeding cages. 

Analysis of the material found in the fore intestines of tlic larvae 
indicates that plant tissues constitute about 07.33 jjer cent 1)y weight 
of the total material eaten. When this m.atcrial was examined micrij™ 
scopically it was found to be composed of somcwliat imiformly si/.ed 
pieces of fresh plant tissue, pieces of decayed plants, and ])artieles of 
soil. The fresh plant tissue, on the basis of the number of ].)ic'-ces, 
constituted 64.3 per cent of the aggregate. 

Experiments conducted in the laboratory indicate that the mor¬ 
tality of the laiwae is greatly increased when they are in soil or sul)- 
soil without access to living roots, compared with the mortality occur¬ 
ring when they are in a mixture of soil and fresh, sod. 

EULIA MARIANA FERNALD, A NEW APPLE FEEDER IN 
PENNSYLVANIA AND SOME RELATED FORMS ON APPLE 

By vS. W. Frost, State College, Pennsylvania 

This species has not been found as abundant as the red Ijanded leaf- 
roller, Eiilia vehitinana Walker which was prcvioUvSly referred, to in 
the JL.Econ. Ent. Vol. XIII6,1920. iVlthough it is not as abundant ithas 
been repeatedly collected, feeding both on the foliage and, tin?, fniit of 
the apple. An insect survey of PcniivSylvania made during tlie summer 
of 1,921 revealed the species in several different anilities, itKiicatitig tliat 
it is well establiwshed in this state and that it has a],)parenl1y ],)ea)jrie 
adapted to the apple. Engeh (1,008) records it from New Brighton, Pa. 
He notes that it was rare at that time and found it at,, rest on t.ri,T‘S iti 
the forest. FernakP (1882) records it from Maine, Massachusetts and 
New York as a feeder on Oak. It has also been recorded as a feeder on 
Blueberry, Vaccinium by vSmitW (1910). The larvae resemble the red 
banded leaf-roller in appearance, being entirely yellowish green in cihor 
and about three quarters of an inch long when full grown. They arc 
similar in habits, the majority winter as jiupae and the adults issue in 
the spring, laying their eggs in masses on the trunks and, larger branches 
of the trees. 

Since the original note on Eulia veluUnma Walker, as a jJCvSt of 
apple, it has been found that the species paSsSes the winter as pupae and 
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not as adults and that there are three complete generations. The seri¬ 
ousness of tills pest has been found coiivSiderably more than it was 
thought to be at first. It is now considered as one of the most important 
problems of the fmit growers of Pennsylvania, causing a considerable 
amount of scarring and side injury to the fruit. The life history of 
this species has been worked out in considerable detail and an ex¬ 
tension circular from State College is in preparation and will be ready 
for release in a short time. Bull, 169 from the Penn. State College 
deals with this species as well as other leaf-rollers and bud-moths of the 
apple in Pennsylvania. 

A third species of this genus Ettlia quadrifasciana Fernald has been 
reported from New York state as a pest on apple but has not been found 
injurious in Pennsylvania. It has been recorded from Canada, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania and Del¬ 
aware and no doubt has a general distribution throughout the North- 
Eastern pari of tlie United States. As far as the writer is aware it 
feeds on apple alone. 

It appears that the genus Etdia includes many injuriou.s leaf-rollers 
of apple and that there may have been, in the past, .some confusion of 
species. It is lioped that this note may be of value in calling to atten¬ 
tion the various species working on apple and that more concentrated 
work may be conducted with these feeders. In Pennsylvania it is very 
evident that the genus Etdia includes the serious leaf-rollers and the 
marked difference in the life histories of thcwse species make their control 
different from the control of the species of the genus Cacoecia which 
apparently are more injurious in New York vState and portions of the 
country further North. 

dlianks are due Mr. August Busek for the identification of these 
vSfiecios. 

L Ulnky. Annals Carnegie Museum, Vol. V No. 2 (1008). 

2. Feknau), C, IL Trans. Am. Ent;. Son. V (1882). 

3. vSMi'ni, J. B. lns(‘cts of New Jersty (1910). 


Scientific Notes 

The European Nitidulid beetle- TleterosUmms pidicarms Linn., has caused con- 
sideralde damage to strawl:)erry plantations in Columbia County tliis season and is 
present in Saratoga, Albany, Niagara and Schoharie Counties in New York State. 
In 1921 Mr. H. Morrison collected specimens of this beetle on the grounds of the 
Arnold Arboretum near Boston. On May 2, 1921, a single specimen was collected 
at Milford, Conn., by Mr. M, P. Zai)pe. W. E. B. 

The Aiiomalas collected at New Haven, Conn,, in 1920, and again in 1921, have 
recently l)ecn identified as Anomala orientalis Water. This insect is a native of 
Japan and some ten years ago caused much damage to sugar cane in Hawaii, but 
parasites were introduced and proved successful in reducing the numl>ers of the 
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beetles below the destructive point. In Connecticut a few s}.)t‘cime'ns otily of tliis 
beetle were found 011 grass and weeds, on the c‘dgc of a nurvsery wIutc new resi«k‘nces 
are being erected. W. E. B. 

Feeding Punctures of Insects. At the meetings in Toronto, last year, I was asked 
the nature of the feeding puncture of the groenhousti whitefly {Trialeurodes vaponil 
riorum West.) and was unable to give a definite statement regarding it. As 
stated at that time, the aphids in most cases select the soft bast; of the vascular 
bundle. Allen has shown that the middle lamella conssists really of two layers, one 
contributed by the secretion of each of the daughter j)rotoplasts. The cell i)late 
does not constitute the middle lamella but splits to form the plasma membranes of 
the daughter cells. It is along the cleavage plane of tlu^ middle lamella tha;t the 
setal tract of the plant louse proceeds and along this tract the sctal secretion is laid 
down. While the feeding docs not, therefore, injure the mc^sophyll cells tliis se¬ 
cretion often has a distinct reaction, the cells becoming enlarged, ocalematous and 
devoid of chloroplasts. The reaction of this secretion appears to vary with different 
species and different ho.sts. Hargraves has studied the punctures of the green¬ 
house whitefly and it seems evident that this insect selects vsimilar tissues for feeding, 
Tfialeurodes mporariorum^ then, should be grouped with the commoner aphids as 
to tissue selection and not with such forms as the red spiders which feed on the con¬ 
tents of the epidermal cells or a few cells immediately underlying them, 

A. C. Baker, 

U, S. Bureau of Entomology 

Sea Coast Flea Beetle {DisonycJiamaritima Mann.) Injurious to Sugar Beets in 
Sacramento Valley, California. While conducting investigations on the beet leaf- 
hopper (EufeUix tenella Baker) in the Sacramento Valley, Mr. G. Wright, formerly 
Agi'iculturist of the Alameda Sugar Company, and the writer visited some beet 
fields which W’’ere seriously injured by one of the Halticini, Disonycha marUima 
Mann, The foliage was riddled with holes and from 1-2 dozen beetles were found 
between the petioles at the crown of the beet or below lumps of soil near the beet 
root. The beetles also gnawed holes in the beet root. The pest was gc‘nc‘ra11y 
distributed over 157 acres of sugar beets near Knights Landing on May 27, 19 U). 
The beet fields were visited again on June IG and 22, but the bcxrtles were rardy 
found. Trips were taken to the same fields in July and August l)Ut t;he beetles had 
disappeared. During 1920, the same beet fields were visited on May 2G-27, with 
Mr. A. J. Basinger, formerly Entomologist of the Alameda Sugar Company, and the 
beetles were commonly taken but the injury wavS not so serious as during the pre¬ 
ceding spring. During the summer, however, the beetles again diasi)peared. Al¬ 
though all beet centers were visited in the Sacramento Valley during the two sc^asons 
it was only in the Knights Landing beet district that this insect was found. 

According to the literature nothing is known of the native food plants of this 
beetle. Mannerheim (Bui. der Naturforsch. Gesellsch. in Moscau, Bd. IG, p. 311, 
records the habitat in California on plants along the sea coast. Horn (Amcr. Bnt 
Soc. XIV, 1889, pp. 206-207) states that D. maritima occurs in California and Nevada 
Fall (Cal. Acad, vSei, VI11, 1901, p. 157) mentions one example taken at Pomona 
California in October, Van Dyke (Ent, News XXX, 1919, p. 244) found in the 
cleft of the rocks along the crest of the San Bruno hills which form the southern 
boundary of San Francisco County, fair a,ssemblages of D. maritinia during the winter. 

Specimens were kindly determined for me by Professor E. C. Van Dyke. 

Henry H. P. Skverin, Ph.D, 
Calif. Agr. Exp. Sta. 
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The Distribution of the Pink Bollworm of Cotton, Pectinophora gossypiella Saun¬ 
ders, in Porto Rico. In July, 1921, Mr. Ignacio L. Torres, a Sub-Inspector of 
Agriculture, found a caterpillar injuring cotton bolls in plants at Humacao, Porto 
Rico, which on examination proved to be the pink bollworm, Pectinophora gossy- 
piella Saunders, and soon after the pest was found thruout the commercial cotton 
growing section of the island. A careful survey of the distribution of this insect 
was made during the past winter and spring (1922) by Mr. J. D. More, formerly of 
the pink bollworm eradication force of the Federal Horticultural Board, and the 
writer. 

Cotton plants or trees often occur along roads and in the yards about houses in 
most parts of Porto Rico, but are sometimes quite rare, especially in. the coffee- 
growing mountainous districts of the interior. On such semi-domestic plants^ 
the pink bollworm occurs all around the island near the coast, except around Maya- 
guez on the west, but it has not been found in the interior even a few miles from the 
ocean. It was not found on plants collected at the following places: Rio Piedras, 
Carolina, Canovanas, Rio Grande, Mameyes, Guaynabo, la Muda, Caguas, Cayey, 



,Fig. 16.—Map of Porto Rico, showing Distribution of the Pink Bollworm of 
Cotton, Pectinophora gossypiella Saunders, in the Spring of 1922, as 
determined by J._D. More and George N. Wolcott. Black dots indicate 
infested plants, circles uninfested plants. 

Comerio, Bayanion Plantaje (Point Salinas), Toa Alta, Vega Alta, Manati, Ciales, 
Villalba, Garrochalcs, Utuado, Adjitntas, 14 km. north of Yauco, Lares, vSan Sebas¬ 
tian, Maricao, Mayaguez (Cerro de las Mesas), and Hormigueros. It is present 
thruout the commercial cotton growing region, Aguadilla to Areeibo, and has spread 
further into the interior here, to Moca on the west and to Bayaney on the east 
(15 km. from the coast) than anywhere else. 

The most heavily infested platits seen were on the beach south of Maunabo, in 
the southeastern part of the island, and it appears possible that its presence on the 
east and southeast coast represents a sepai-atc infestation, either from moths blown 
from adjacent islands, or seed washed ashore. It is supposed that the pink boll¬ 
worm was brought to Porto Rico in infested seed from St. Croix before its presence 
had been reported from that island, and thus established in commercial plantings at 
Sabana Grande (Lajas), Aguadilla to Areeibo, at the Laguna de Tiburones near 
Vega Baja, and on plants near the gin at Martin Pena. The infestation eastward 
along the coast to Point Cangrejos and Loiza can be traced to seed brought from the 
gin, as most of the plants here are uninfested. The next infestation to the east is on 
the beach between Mameyes and Luquillo, and altho in the hills between Luquillo 
and Fajardo the cotton is uninfested, approaching Fajardo and extending along the 
east and south coast as far as Yauco, practically every plant is infested. On, the 
west coast, some of the plants around San German and Cabo Rojo were infested 
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and north of Afiasco and at Coloso the infestation is light or doiilMiuh ih(‘ intrrior 
of some of the bolls being characteristically stained, Init no insects found, ( hi I he 
north coast outside, of the cotton, district, inff'sted ])lants havi‘ bc'en found at. Bar-'- 
ccloiieta, Vega Baja and on the bc^acli at Donido, Tht‘ ],)ink l^olUvorni 1ia,s also 
been found in Vieques Island to the east of I^orto Rico and in Mona Isla,iid to 
west. George N. Wolcoi'T 

The Use of Poisons as Insecticides in The French Colonies. In an article in the 
Comptes Rendtis des Siumces de VAcademic d'AgricuLktre de France for tlu; 2!)th of 
March, 1922, Veterinary Major H. Vein gives a very interesting statement of Frencli 
laws which have operated to prevent the use of arsenical poisons* not only in France, 
but in her colonies. He shows that the use of these jioisonous sul)stanccs hn,s given 
rise to no fatal accidents in America, and that the experiments made l^y the New 
Hampshire station from 1912 to lOKi have irrefutably estalilished the fact that the 
dangers of the use of such poisons are greatly exaggaorated. He cites the use of 
arsenical baths against the Texas fever tick in the United States, and gives figures 
showing that in 1919 250,190 gallons of arsenical solutions were used, in which 
48,530,229 domestic animals vrere bathed. He states that by the use of arsenioiis 
acid and its derivatives, soluble or insoluble, immense regions in California, |}re- 
viously deserted, have been transformed into productive countiy. Thanks to 
arseiiicals, he says, California inundates all the markets of the world with its fruits; 
and, thanks to*the arsenicals, English—and Spanish—speaking countries produce 
cattle of the first qxiality. He shows that the French are away behind and that the 
French colonists are ignorant, as a rule, of spray formulas and animal bath formulas. 
He states that it is quite evident that fruit orchards cannot be developed in North 
Africa unless they can be easily protected against injurious insects; and that high 
grade domestic animals cannot be raised without arsenical l^aths. He shows th,at 
the employment of arsenicals in agriculture in France is regulated tiy the law of tlic 
12th of July, 1916, a revision of the law of 1845, by the decree of the 14th of Septetnber, 
1916, and the Ministerial Circulars of the 14th of January, .1917, and, the 27tli of 
April, 1921. These laws allow the sale and the employment of insolulile a,rs(.^nical 
compounds exclusively for the struggle against the parasitic dist!ases of jilants. 
Contrary to the English law entitled ‘The Poisc,)ns and Pharmacy Act.” of 190K 
and the modifying texts, they do not ajijily in any casc.^ to solulde comiwunds how¬ 
ever indispensable for use against the parasites of domestic animals, Tlu^y tolirrati; 
in a provisional way the use of sohd,)le arsenicals in agricultim*. vsiiice ilic sfrring of 
1922. He shows that in June, 1921, the Academy of Medicine opened th<*. <,iu{^st;ion 
once more and Professor Cazeneiive argued again against the frc‘c use af arscmicals 
in agriculture. 

He shows that in France the economic side of the question is pf,)ssil)Iy seec)rula„ry 
or even negligible, but it is quite different in the colonies, where the i,),roh;il)it.ion of 
arsenicals, and even soluble arsenicals, will bring disaster and will greatly n,H,h,ict,t tlie 
value of the products of the colonies. 

The French laws are applicable to Algeria, to the colonies and to the countries of 
the protectorate. This puts the French colonies at a great disadvantage with the 
English colonies and the Americans, who, with their essentially practical spirit, 
have not hesitated to permit arsenical baths and all of the arsenical sprays whether 
soluble or not; and the Fi’ench rules are anti-economic and indeed siti,serannuatccL 

“Summing up,” he says, “the question resolves itself down to whether a few ac¬ 
cidents which have happened in France owing to the em|)loyment of arsenicals are 
sufficiently important to justify in the colonies the depreciation of extremely fertile 
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regions, the ahnndonment of fruit culture and stock raising, l)y the abvSolute or 
relative i)rohi1)ition of methods judgcti by the whole world to l)e indispensable to 
agriculture, liorticiiltiTre and stock raising, awaiting the day when modern biological 
methods will give us the beautiful results which we have*a right to hope for, notably 
l)y the f lest ruction of plant enemies through the help of beneficial exotic insects and 
the suppression of piroplasmoscs by vaccination.” L. 0. H. 

American Foul Brood. To transfer bees from infected hive to clean hive by 
the smoke method. Prepare a clean hive body with full sheets foundation. 
Place on this hive body a ventilated inner cover which may be made by cutting 
out about one-third of the solid cover or bee escape board and tacking wire 
screen over the. opening to make it bee-tight. 

When ready to transfer bees from infected brood chamber to clean hive body in 
new brood chamber, which should be done during a honey flow, go to the infected 
colony sometime during the middle of the day when bees are working in the fields 
and remove the queen. Place her in a cage with a little candy and take care of her 
until ready to return her to the bees in the afternoon. 

About sundown take your clean hive body and go to the infected colony. Re¬ 
move the inner cover from the infected colony and place the clean hive body with 
full sheets of foundation and ventilated cover on top of t.he infected colony. Re¬ 
duce the entrance to the infected colony to about J/g inch x 2 inches or 3 inches. 
Have your smoker well filled and giving a good dense cool smoke.* Smoke the bees 
gently through the entrance to the old brood chamber, being careful not to use too 
much smoke or woi'k the smoker hard or fast enough to make the smoke hot—dense 
cool smoke applied almost continuously gives the best results. The ventilated innex 
cover on the clean hive body on top of the old brood chamber will allow the smoke 
to escape and the bees not being able to escape at the entrance will leave the combs 
in the old brood chamber and attempt lo escape at the top of the clean hive body. 
By smoking gently for ten or fifteen minutes almost all the bees will desert the old 
brood chamber and cluster on the frames, top and sides of the clean hive body. 
You can tell prtd-ty well when all the bees are out of the old brood chamber by looking 
into the clean hive body through the wire screen cover. When you are quite sure 
the l.)C(,»s are all out of the old brood chamber close the entrance jind set it, with the 
cl(\an hive l)ody still on top, to one side and place clean bottom board on the old 
stand. Now gont.ly lift the clean hive body, bees and all, off the old brood chamber 
and place it on the clean bottom board on the old stand. If any bees are left on top 
of tile frames of the old brood chamber after removing the clean hive body they may 
be brushed off ami placed in front of the new brood chamber. Replace the cover and 
the old lirood dianiber, closing it up be(‘.-tight. By this time the bees in the clean 
hive body, whit^h is now your new brood cliamlicr on the old stand, will have quieted 
down so tliat you may give them back their queen which you have in the cage. 
This should be dotie by removing the stopper from the cage so the queen can escape 
and iiushing the inner cover over just enough to lay the cage on top the frames. 
If the bees are still clustered on top the frames so as to make it impossible to move the 
cover far enough to permit placing the cage on top the frames without allowing 
bees to escape, push the open cage in under the frames at the entrance, but you 
should watch tlie. entrance for four or five minutes to see that the queen does not 
come out as it sometimes happens that the queen not finding any bees on the bottom 
board and feeling that she is in, a strange place runs out at the entrance and gets lost* 
If you have only one infected colony to treat you cannot very well save the healthy 
brood in the old brood clmmber which you left closed up beside the clean hive body 
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or new brood chnmlx.'T on the old vSiiind. Tluni take it into tJic lu)iis'e at oiuh.* a.nd 
cut out the old combs and render them into wax as soon as possibh^ so as to gel. rid 
of any possibility of infection from that sourc-t*. Any Ihh's found in the old !>rooil 
chamber when o|)ened in the house should i)(,‘ d(!S(roy(‘d. Do not. allow a singli^ beci 
to escape as it might carry infection tt) another colony (,)r to its owti colony if the. 
bees had cells drawn out enough for storing hont^y. 

If you have two infected cxdonies to treat,ttansfer the stronger first and |;)Iace tlie 
old brood chamber over queen excluder on the weaker one. Three weeks later 
remove the queen excluder and put a bee escape in its place. When the old brood 
chamber is clear of bees, remove it, close it up bee-tight and put it in the house 
Then transfer the second colony to a clean hive body in the same manner as the 
first and close up the old brood chamber and put it in the house. Tlien cut out and 
render all combs into wax at the same time. Do not let any 1 >(.h.'s from these old 
brood chambers escape to return to the hives. 

If you have several colonies to be treated you may use two or three of the weaker 
ones to stack up the brood chambers from treated colonies to save the healthy 
brood and strengthen the weaker ones. The old brood chambers from infected, 
colonies may be placed on these weaker colonies over queen excluder as they are 
taken away from the treated colonies, stacking them up four or five stories high 
Three weeks aftci' the last brood chamber was put on one of these colonies, the old 
brood chambers«may be removed one at a time by the use of a bee escape until the 
colony is reduced to one brood chamber, and then bees transferred into clean hive 
body as described. 

If any of the '‘stackup" colonies have more bees than one brood chamber will 
hold when taking off the old brood chamber, it will facilitate the work to put on 
empty super between the brood chamber of the “stackup" colony and the last of the 
old brood chambers to be removed to give clustering space for the bees. Put bee escape 
over the empty super and next to the old brood chamber to be removed. Thisenqity 
super should not be allowed to remain on more than a day or two or the bees will 
build comb in it. If ready to transfer the bees to a clean hive body as soon as tlie 
last of the old brood chaml>er has been removed, which, is tlu.' best time to do so,set 
the super with bees clustered in it to one side until you have* transferred tlu'be'esfrora 
the old brood chamber to the clean hive body, then the l>ees in tluu'nipty super may 
be dumped in front of the clean hive body on the old stand ami tlu'y will rnn in. 

All the old brood chambers arc taken into the house and cornlis cut out and ren¬ 
dered into wax and the hive bodies, bottom lioards, inner covers, tnxited l^y burning 
out and the frames boiled in .strong lye water to clean and dc^stroy germs 1>efor<; 
using again. 

This method of transfeiTxng bees from infected brood chamljer to (•h*an liivc* 
makes use of the same principles as are used in shaking or brushing be<‘S from ilu^ 
combs, but is free from the greatest objections raised to shaking or liruslhiig. Tlic 
principal advantage of the smoke method is that the transfer of the b(,‘es is made 
without fuss or mess^—no ipfected combvS exposed at any timw—no honey scattered 
around to be gathered, up by bees—no demoralized bees scattered around to get 
lost and possibly enter the wrong hive carrying the disease. 

If the work is done carefully, as it should be done, there will be no bees outside the 
^ hive at any time, except a very few on the outside of the clean hive when it is re¬ 
moved from the old brood chamber and placed on the clean bottom board. These 
' may be brushed off and placed at the entrance and they will go in the dcjan hive. 

W.L.Walung 

' . Eardin, M&niam 
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Have we reached the limit in methods of poisoning forest trees for 
protection against leaf eating caterpillars? This question has been 
raised by the remarkably successful results of last season in poisoning 
the catalpa sphinx in Ohio and the fact that aeroplane dusting is being 
tested in New Plampshire for the control of the Gipsy Moth. Those 
familiar with the early work against this latter insect will recall the hand 
and low powered equipment used at that time and the manifest dispropor¬ 
tion between the apparatus and the size of the undertaking. Long 
strides have been made since those days and the present high pressure 
outfits with long lines of hose have greatly increased the range and 
efficiency of such treatment. There are obvious limitations even to 
th ese meth ods. It has been felt in the pavSt that direct remedial measures 
were impracticable under forest conditions and such may always prove 
to be the case excepting, possibly in areas where there are unusually 
higli values, a.s for example within relatively short divStances of great 
centers of iiopuhition. On the other hand, it is becoming increasingly 
apjiarent tliat forests must be better j)rotected or there will in the near 
future 1)0 a dearth of wood and wood products, not to mention the part 
these growths play in modifying stream flow and tempering climatic 
-conditions. There is a possibility of the economic entomologist in¬ 
vading the air and working out a practical method of checking by arti¬ 
ficial means unusual outbreaks of leaf feeders, possibly native as well 
as introduced. Wide spread depredations of this character, it is gener¬ 
ally conceded, result from a disturbance of natural relations and if this 
is the case, it does not seem unreasonable to believe that a moderate to 
somewhat thorough checking of the outbreak at its center would result 
in reducing the pests to such an extent that natural agencies would take 
care of the remainder. In other words, a somewhat superficial and from 
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an orchardist’s standpoint •unsatisfacloiy typc^ of p(nsonin.i;' max' 
all the protection .needed in wild artius and if this should ])rove to lw‘ tiu^ 
case and cotiUl be clearly esta1')lis]ic(l, it niiyht (nitirelv •|)raclieable 
to provide for a systexri of artificial cliecks whicdi woutl (!o iniu'Ii toward 
xnaintaiiiing a nonnal relationship 1')ctwcen insi‘.et and pla,nt life. The 
aeroplane with itvS distribution of the dust from above alTords a reatly 
means of |)lacing tlie ]ioison on parts of trees pi\ferred l)y a riiiniber of 
destructive leaf feeders. The X->ossibilitics of any vSiicl'i; nict;hod can l)c 
detennined only by large scale work with a num])er of species and with 
this in mind we endorse the work in New England and ex].)ress t1ieho|)e 
that it is onty the beginning of a serious attempt t()detennino iDossibili- 
ties along these lines. 


The apple red bug {Ileterocordylus malinus Rctit.) whose disiril')utiori lias been 
generally known as the northeastern states is quite common in various ])arts of 
Iowa and has been reared from Crataegus and apple at Ames this year. Tlierc* arc 
specimens in the Iowa State College collection taken at Ames as early as 1897, 
twelve years l?efore the species was described by Reuter from New York. The 
writer’s observations in Iowa as well as in New York indicate that; Crataegus is the 
preferred host and probably the original food plant of this species. 

Walter, ,H. Wellhouse 


Infective Beet Leafhoppers (Eutetiix tcnella Baker) do not Transmit Curly Leaf 
Daily.—An infective beet leafhopper which completed all of the nymiihal instars on 
a blighted beet does not transmit curly leaf daily. Three inftictive males, bred from 
eggs deposited by infective adults, i^asvsed through the last moult on July 30, .1919 
and were confined in three cages. In the first cage a male was iirovided with a 
healthy beet daily; in the. next experiment a healthy bet;! was put in the (,‘age with 
the hopi-xa* at the end of every second day, and in tin,' last exiXTinunt anoUaT male 
was allowed to feed, alternating daily, on a curly leaf and healtliy bind,. 11 le work 
was conducted out-of-doors at Mantc^ca situated in the nortla'.rn pa.rt of the 8a,n 
Joaquin Valley. Five sugar beets developed curly leaf of 19 Ix^ets used in the ex¬ 
periment. 

In the next experiment 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 infective males w.lnch cornpkdx;tl nil of t.btj 
nymphal stages on a blighted beet were confined in five cages in t,b«* grcimliotise at 
Berkeley, A healthy beet was placed in each cage daily. Wlum a lea/fllof,)pc‘r 
died, another was put into the cage, except in the one containing a singlit specinum. 

The experiment extended over a period of 54 day.s from Novemix'r I.DccsenilHU" 24> 

1920 and was discontinued when the single male died. The results follow: 

One infective male transmitted curly leaf to 3 beets ( 5.5%) in 54 days. 

Two infective males transmitted curly leaf to 10 beets (18.5%) in 54’days. 

Three infective males transmitted curly leaf to 31 beets (57.44!1,) in 54 days. 

Four infective males transmitted curly leaf to 28 beets (51.8%) in 54 days. 

Five infective males transmitted curly leaf to 34 beets (02.9%) in 54 days. 

Mean maximum 78.9 F., mean minimum 61,7 F., mean 70.3' F. temperatures. 

' Henry H. P. vSevehin, Fh.I.) 

Calif, Agr, Exp, Sta. 
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Current Notes 

Mr. Paul A'L Gilmer has been appointed assistant in entomology and economic 
7X>ology at the University of Minnesota. 

.Prof. E. W. Stafford of the Mississippi Agricultural College is teaching entomology 
at Purdue University during the present summer season. 

According to Sc'micc, Obcrlin College conferred the honorary degree of doctor of 
science on Dr. Vernon L. Kellogg on June 21, 

According to Science, Dr. R. P. Bigelow has been promoted to the professorship of 
zoology and piatasitology at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

According to Experiment Station Record, Mr, John H. Plarman has been appointed 
extension specialist in entomology at the Michigan College and Station. 

According to Experiment Station Record, Mr. Clarence E. Mickel has been appointed 
assistant in (,'conomic entomology at the Minnesota University and Station. 

Mr. W. V. Balduf of tlie Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio, has 
bcKUi a].)]}ointed assistant professor of entomology at the University of Illinois. 

Tin? following temporary appointments liave been made in the Bureau of Ento¬ 
mology: W. 1). Mecum, Madison, Wis; J. M. Reilly, Kingsville, Tex; H. L. Weather- 
by, Birmingham, Ala. 

An extension has been made this summer to the Aylmer, Quebec, laboratory, 
Division of Forest Insects, in order to carry on additional biological studies. 

Miss Mabel Colcord, Librarian of the Bureau of Entomology, attended the annual- 
meeting of the American Library Association at Detroit and Ann Arbor, Mich., 
June 2(). 

Prof. John J. Davis, Lafayette, Ind., visited Washington, D. C., the first week in 
ajune to coufeu* with oOicils of the Bureau of Entomology on insect problems of inter, 
state intci'cst. 

Ml-, W, S. Abbott, who is in elmrge of the Insectiende Testing Station at Vienna, Va, 
will speak Ix^fore tht? Insecticide and Disinfectant Manufacturers' Association in 
Cliicago, June 12-13. 

According to Science, Dr. Vernon L. Kellogg, permanent Secretary of the National 
Rescareli Clouncil, gave the annual Phi Beta Kappa address at the University of 
Virginia on June 13. 

Mr. H. R. Painter of the Bureau of Entomology visited the Ohio Station recently 
in connection with making records on the date of seeding wheat plots on the severa 
district and county farms. 

Science records the death of Dr. Alfred G. Mayer, director of the department of 
marine biology of the Carnegie Institution. Dr. Mayer died June 25, at Key West, 
Fla., aged fifty-four years. 

Mr. A. F, Burgess visited'New Haven on June 5 for a conference over extending the 
gilisy moth quarantine on account of the additional territory found infested by the 
scouting operations of the past winter. 
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The Mexican bean beetle is doing considerable injury in man}* sc'ctions of 'Ten¬ 
nessee, it being present in some 3r> counties, with damaging infestations. 

Dr. E. D. Ball, Director of Scientific Research, U. S. Departnunt of Entomology, 
was scheduled to speak at the Ohio Agricultural Experiment vStation, Wooster, ()hio, 
June 22, on “The Place of Agricultural Research in Nationrd Develo]:)nK;nt/' 

According to Experiment Station Record^ a new quarterly entomological journal 
will be published at Helsingfors, Finland, under the name of Notulae Entomologicae. 
The initial number has just appeared, and contains several original articles, ab¬ 
stracts and necrological notes. 

According to Science, Prof. J. G. Needham, head of the department of biology and 
entomology in Cornell University, is to exchange for the next college year vvitli Dr. 
William A. Hilton, of the department of zoology, Pomona College, Claremont, 
California. 

The Bureau chiefs gave a luncheon at the Cosmos Club, Washington, D. Cl, 
May 11, in honor of the fifty-sixth birthday of Secretary Wallace. Entomologists 
present were Drs. E. D. Ball, L. O. Howard and C. L. Marlatt. Dr. Howard acted 
as toastmaster. 

Dr. J. K. Haywood, Chairman of the Insecticide and Fungicide Board was sched¬ 
uled to addresg, the Disinfectant Manufacturers’ iVssociation at Chicago, June 12 
and 13, on “The Work of the Bureau of Entomology in Connection with the Enforce¬ 
ment of the Insecticide Act.” 

According to Science, Dr. C. P. Gillette, director of the Colorado Agricultural 
Experiment Station, delivered at the Denver Public Library on June G, a lecture on 
“Heredity and the Improvement of Man” under the auspices of the Genetic Foun¬ 
dation of Colorado. 

The following transfers are announced in the Bureau of Entomology: B* 
Boy den, sweet-potato weevil eradication, from Daytona to Tampa, Fla; W. H. 
Merrill, MacCleney to Tampa, Fla; E. R. Barber, southern field cro|,) investigations 
to tropical and sub-trojucal fruit insect investigations, effective June L 

According to Science^ Mr. Hugh C, Huckett, a graduate student at Cornel! 
University, has been appointed entomologivSt for the newly-e.stablished laboratory 
for the study of vegetable croj^ pesits on Long Island, to l)e maintained from Stale 
funds under the joint direction of the State Agricultural Ex|,)eriment Station and 
the State College of Agriculture. 

Mr. G. M. Stirrett, who recently graduated from the Ontario Agricultural Colb'gt^, 
has accepted a position with the Purdue Experiment Station for the .summc'r, and 
this fall at the beginning of the school term, will become associated with the* De¬ 
partment of Entomology, Purdue University, as graduate assistant. 

Mr. C. M. Smith, assistant chemist, has been detailed for several months to the 
Bureau of Entomology laboratory, Tallulah, La., to study the chemical and physical 
properties of calcium arsenate used in the control of the cotton boll weevil, with the 
idea of developing a more satisfactory product. 

Mr. G. F. Moznette of the Bureau of Entomology, who is located at Miami, Fla., 
has recently been elected an honorary member of the California Avocado Association, 
in recognition of the service he has rendered the industry in the United States by 
';his^ work with the insect enemies of the avocado* ' 
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Mr, j. C, M. Gardner, Rhodes Rost'arch Scholar, who is proceeding to India to 
pnn tlu‘ Indian h''or(‘si Service, is spending several days at headquarters. He has 
hi'cai visiting varirais entomological centres in the United vStates, and before coming 
to Ottawa, spc’nt some time with Mr. R,. Ho])ping, in charge of our Forest Insect work 
in Blast.isli C(,)1umbia. 

According to Sciejice, the University of Maiyland at its commencement on June 10, 
conferred the honorary degree of doctor of science upon Eugene Amandus Schwarz^ 
lionorary custodian of Colcoptcra in the U. S. National Museum. Dr, Schwarz 
Ix'gan official work as a specialist in Coleoptera for the Division of Entomology 
under the U. S. Commissioner of Agriculture in 1878. 

Mr. William IMoorc of the Japanese beetle laboratory at Riverton, N. J., spent 
a week in Birmingham, Ala., going over insecticide tests with N.F. Howard. A large 
vSCTies of new combinations is being tested at the present time, in addition to the 
standard series of arsenicals which Mr. lioward is now testing, both for insecticide 
injury and insect control. 

According to .Scmice the gold medal of the Linnaean Society of London, which 
is given in alternative years to a botanist and a zoologist, "was this year awarded to 
Prof. E. B. Poultoii, at the anniversary meeting on May 24. In making the presen¬ 
tation, the President, Dr. A. Smith WoodwTird, referred to Prof. Poulton’s long labors 
in entomology, and his kcepership of the Hope Collection at Oxford. 

,Mr. R. H. Van Zwaluwenburg, formerly of the Bureau of Entomology and now 
entomologist of the United Sugar Companies of Los Mochis, Sinaloa, Mexico, has 
gone to Cuba to collect specimens of the tachinid parasite of the sugar-cane moth 
borer for introduction into Mexico. This parasite has already been introduced into 
Louisiana by the Bureau. Mr. Van Zwaluwenburg is co-operating with the sugar¬ 
cane insect laboratory at New Orleans. 

According to Experiment Station Record^ the New York vState legislature made 
an a|)proi)riatioa for the purpose of studying the problems of truck crop growers 
on I.ong Island, the work to be under the joint direction of the State Station at 
Gcau’va and the New York State College of Agriculture. The act canies an appro¬ 
priation of J45,84() to provide for the purchase of a tract of land, the erection of a 
grcH‘nhouse, tlie x)urehase of cquix>ment and the employment of an entomologist and 
a plant i)atliologist to be |)ermancntly located at the vStation, 

Dr. Charles P, Alexander, of Urbana, Ill.* has been elected as.sistant professor 
of entomology at the Massaclnisetts Agricultural College, t.o fill the vacancy caused 
l)y tl'ie rcjsignation last year of Dr, W, S, Regan, who was called to M,ontana. Dr. 
Alexander is a graduate of Cornell University and vSince graduation, he has taught 
at Cornell, the University of Kansas and the University of Illinois. For two years 
he had charge of the insect collections at the University of Kansas, and for the past 
three years has been connected with the Illinois State Natural History Survey, and 
has had charge of the insect collections. Dr. Alexander has specialized in systematic 
entomology, particularly in the dipterous family TipuHdae. He will assume his 
new duties next September. 

Mr. Arthur Gibson, Dominion Entomologist of Canada, spent April 21 to 24 
inclusive, in Washington, D. C. On Ax)ril 23d he attended a meeting of representa¬ 
tives of biological .societies called by the United States National Research Council. 
On April 24th, by invitation of Dr. Howard, he attended the "first session of the 
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Nritiona,] Academy of Scidmo' at wliicli 1 >r, I Iowa,rd iin'Se-oied a pajua- r.‘la,l luy to 
soint'rccxMvl work of tlu' United Sta,l:(‘s I'kircati of kaitoirioktjpv tii iniptHiiiiy paraiikc;-; 
of injtirious ins<'Cts. Tlu' balance of tin' lime at VVauliltiyl.o!) wa:; sp^ad. in ennfri'eiiee 
with va.rious mc'niher.s of the rkin^rui. On Aj>ril ‘Jath, Mr. (iiUr.<»n ;:p(aif- tJu* dav in 
the ncighl)or1iood of New York in i;oinpa.nv wild Mr. Sl!a,w ulm ir; in fchargo of I Ik* 
United vStates Federal ITorticu.ltiira.1 'Ik,Ki.rd work at <.Ita,t port,. The vaeiiiim r.Lidliz- 
ing filant a,L Brooklyn and the va,ciiuni fnnngalion plaiil, at StaI.eri !sla.nd were visiled, 
April 27th was s[)ent wiili Dr. T. J, IleadU'c, vState khitrnnolop;ist nf Nmv jersey. 
In the morning in cnmf,)ariy with Mt‘ssr.s. Maelnly'n* and Weiss, a wa.:-. niaslci 
to the. gips}^ moth inftsstation and in the afternoon (‘(,Tt.a,in phast'S of tlie New jersey 
mo.sc[uito work were (.‘xamined. 

We learn from Naiurr. that, a, prizt' of $5,000 is offered hy Mi', l^'rajik j. 1). Ik't.nijmn 
of Montreal for a |jra.e.tieal method of cnmhat.ing and snppi'essiny the spriiee had 
worm, Ixirk heetik^ and horer, w1ri('h ]'iav<' (%'i.nsed sn(‘h treni'aidoii.;; thunaye in l/hf‘ 
forests of Eastern Catiada and tlu; United States. Tlu* Frovdnee of (juchee alone 
has suffered a, loss during the i >ast ttm years of 150j)00,00t) cor<ls of st a.nding pulpw<H>fl 
by these pests, which represents a ma,rket. value in pnlfuvood of thrt‘e hillion dedlars, 
or if nianufacturc'd into |,)ai,Kr, of seven hillion dollars. This rcprc.senti'; a, ioi;s rd; 
wood sufficient for forty-fiva^ years’retjuinmusit s for inavsiudut for t.he Nort h Ameri¬ 
can continent. The eompct.ition closed on August I, and the $5,000 will he given 
for the siiccessipj suggestion that is accepted ]>y th(,‘judges, who will he Sir Williani 
Price of Messrs. Price Bros., Quebec; Dr. C. 1). H.owe, tlean of tlu' faculty of for* 
estry, Toronto University; Mr. Fred A. Gilbert, Gn*a,t Northern Faiwr ('lornpmiy, 
Bangor, Maine; Mr. G. C. Piche, chief of forest service, QutUee, a,nd Mr. Ellwoot! 
Wilson, Laiirentide Company, Grand Mc're, Quehect. (..'oinp<.ditiv(^ siiggcMtion, 
should reach Mr. Frank J. D. Barnjurn, New Birks Ihiildirig, Montreal, Canada, 
before August 1. 

Aiinouncementhas been made of the following ap]»ointmen(.s in t he Eii(,ometlogieaI 
Branch, Canadian Departmentof Agriculttirc. Mr. A. K(!lsa,ll, Assistant, I^hdennedo-. 
gist, has been pronioted to the rank of Entomologist to replact,’ Mr. George Sandi'rs 
who recently resigned from thivS ]iost. He will 1 ;k‘ in eh,arg(‘ f>f Uie Iniasdicide In¬ 
vestigations now being conducted at the AnnapiolivS Royal lahoratory. Messrs. 
PI. H. d'homas and Norman Cutler hav(^ 1)een appoinU'd as Junior hhitomokjgisf.;} 
and will assist Mr. lIo])pingin tluejiinelmrklMvtk'cot Urol work in British Columbia,. 
Mr. A, W. MacKenzieand Mr. R, E. Bahii ha,ve Ikhsi iii'ipoiutisl as temporary bn 
vestigators of insect lYsts. Mr. M'aeK(U7.ic will assist Mr, Dtmn in Nmv Bi'iiirrwiek 
and Mr. Balcli will be stationed for the pn^setit at the Aylmer, (jiKs, fr»rr‘st insisd. 
station to assist Mr. Huichitigs. Messrs. Dtmn and, Metntng a,r<* nowin nortla*rn 
New Brunswick .studying budworm injury to red sfirnet^ iti l,ha,i, region. Mia ,R. S, 
Hawddns has been attached to the Frc^tiericton laboratory as bisect Ik^st; Inve.st i- 
gator and wall assist Dr. Tothill in natural control stmlies c,)f the tent cat;<‘rpillars, 
etc. Mr, A. B. MacAnclrew.s has also been attached to the .same lalioratory as In¬ 
sect Pest Investigator and will assist Mr, A. B. Baird on natural control studies 
of the larch sawfly, larch case-bearer, etc. Messrs. A. Fowler, C. S. 'rbompson and 
W. L. Oliver, have been attached as Investigators of Insect Pests, to the Port Stanley 
laboratory in connection with Corn Borer Quarantine work. Tcmjiorary appoint¬ 
ments for the summer: Mr, Walter Carter, Junior Entomologist, at LetbbridgCt 
Alta; Mr. George Hammond, Insect Pest Investigator at Ottawa, He recently 
received his B.S.A. degree from McDonald College; Mr. A. A, Wood, Imsect Pest 
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Investigator at vStrathroy, Out.; Mr. R. H. Painter, Junior Entomologist, at Port 
Stanley, Otit.; Elr. H. E. Gray, Junior Entomologist, at Lethbridge, Alta.; Mr, 
A. Robertson, Junior Entomologist, at Treesl.)ank, Man.; Mr. R. M. Wliite, Junior 
Entomologist, at Treesbank, Man. Mr. J. N. Knull, of the Pcnnsylvcinia Depart- 
Tn,ent of Agriculture, Harrisburg, Pa., has been appointed as a temporary Entomolo¬ 
gist for the summer and will assist Dr. Craighead in the spruce budwot*m investiga¬ 
tions. Mr. Knull reported for duty on May 29th and accomi)anied Dr. Craighead 
on his recent trip to Long Lake, Que. Mr. C. B. Garrett appointed temporarily as 
an Insect Pest Investigator is making collections, etc., in the Banff district. Mr. 
L. M. How, appointed temporarily as an Insect Pest Investigator, reported for duty 
on May 11th. 

The American Association for the x\dvanccment of Science, Pacific Division meeting 
at Salt Lake City was attended quite a number of Elntomologists. Saturday, 
June 24tli, the Entomologists, Pathologists, Ecologists and members of the Society 
of Western Naturalists made an excursion up Parley’s Canyon to study notable 
formations and the ])eculiar flora and fauna. About fifty persons made the trip. 
Among the persons attending this excursion wcrcu Professor E. V, Gautier, of the 
University of Algiers; Dr J. P. Lotsy, of the University of Leyden; lh*ofessor P.B, 
Sumner, of Scrip])s IOvStitute for Biological Research; Dr. David vStarr Jordan, of 
Stanford Univc.'rsity; Dr. Barton W. Evermann, California Academy of Sciences; 
Professor G. B, Rigg, University of Wavshington; Dr. W. L. Towenp American Ho,s- 
pital, Tampico, Mexico; E. P. Van Duzee and wife, California Academy of Sci¬ 
ence's; Mr. R. E. Campl^cll and wife, Bureau of Entomology, Alhambra, California; 
A. 0. Larsen, Bureau of Entomology, Alhamlira, California; Professor Hazel Field, 
Mac Conn College, Nc'W Gleams, La.; A. R. C. Haas, Citrus Experiment Station 
Rivensido, California; Professor G. W. ’Hungei'ford, University of Idaho; J. M. 
Reeder, University of Idaho; Dr. A. L. Lovett, Oregon Agricultural College; P. S. 
Baker, Forest Service, Ogden, Utah; PL vS, Reed, Citrus Experiment Station, Riv¬ 
erside, California; Dr, 1. M. liawley, and Dr, B. L. Richards, Utah Agricultural 
Colk'ge, Logan, Utah; Professor H. R. TUigan, and ITofessor Pansy Evans, Univer¬ 
sity of Utah] Professor A. O. Garrett, Salt Lake City High Sdiools, George I, 
Reeves, Buftvau of Entomology, Salt Lake CEly; G. G. Thorne^ Bureau of Plant 
Iiuhistry, Salt Lake City; Ilr. E. G. Titits, Utah-Idaho vStigar Company, vSalt Lake 
City; and a. miml)er of otliex'S. 

Horticultural Inspection Notes 

Mcvssrs. J. fx'slic! Rogt'rs and Frank .1'). Lu<ldirigton have 1)een given tcmiporary 
(aniiloyment a,t the Connecticut Station in nursery in.s])ection work. 

Tlui brown-tail moth work in Nova Scotia xvas cotnpk.‘ted on March 31, a total 
of 979 nests wcrc^ collected during the winter as compared witli 530 collected during 
the fireceding year. 

Insjieciors of the Federal Horticultural Board on the Mexican Border have been 
kept Imsy intercepting, in co-operation with Customs ofiicials, contraband plant 
material. To illustrate—during the fiscal year of 1921 and 1922, 19,773 avocados 
were intercepted. 

Professor R. Kent Beattie of th(; F<;deral Horticultural Board attended tlie meet* 
ing of the American Association of Nurserymen in Detroit from June; 28 to 30, and 
gave an address on '‘Protecting American Nurserymen Again^st Foreign Plant Pests. 
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Dr. C. L. Marlatt, Chairman, and Messrs. K. F. KelKTnianii and (t. B. Stirlwortl'L 
membervK, of thc'. Federal Horticultural Board, attended tlu* inten'Sla’iij^ eord('nTiee 
on horticultural and plant quarantine matters hdd at vSncrajn<mto, (tal., inoni 
May 29 to June 3, 1922. 

In Connecticut the State gipsy moth quarantine has been exteiKied to cniru’ide 
with the Federal quarantine which became effectives July ist. The vSta1,e (iu.'iran“ 
tine takes effect July 20, and is Quarantine Order No. 4. 

Messrs. A. F. Burgess and D. M. Rogers of the Bureau of Entoinology wtu'<.‘prc;s 
cut and explained the working of the Federal quarantine; at a hturing in Martiool 
July G, to extend the Connecticut vState quarantine l)ecausc‘ (T tin; gi|)sy inotli. 

To illuvStratc some of the disagreeable duties of an insjjcct.or laartorming his oflieiaT 
work at a ])ort of entry—-the inspectors of the Florida Siat(‘ IMarit Boerd were 
recently forced to have removed several wreaths which anlvcid from Ha,vana,. rm 
a casket. On dissecting the floral pieces, leaves were found inft^st.ed with egg spirals 
and pupae of the black fly. 

On June 12, a vessel containing 808 bags of cotton seed arrived in Nmv York 
from Porto Rico for trans-shipment and immediate expr>rt to Scotland. This 
seed was unladen upon a lighter under the supervision of Inspector R. O. Cogswell 
who made a^careful examination of some of the seed and found it to l:x; infcsltTl with 
the larvae of the pink bollworm. 

Mr. George Makinson reported for duty as inspector on the a|)ple sucker ('{luiratv 
tine on April 3(i. Mr. Makinson will be stationed at Wolfville, Nova Scotia, Mr. 
Wilfred Ryan reported for duty on April 15th at Toronto. Mr. Ryan assist,cd in 
the inspection of nursery stock and will be transferred later to t he corn Ixirt'r work. 
Mr. Arthur Finnamoi*e has been assisting in inspection work at Toronto .since early 
in April. Mr. N, A. Patterson has been attached to the stall at Atmapolis Royal 
in the capacity of Inspector of Insect Pests. 

On April 21,1922, the Destructive Insect and Pest Act Advisory lk>;ird, of Canada 
was constituted by Order-in-Council, The present mnmbt^rs are: Mr. Artluir 
Gibson, Dominion Entomologist, Chairman; Mr. E. S. Archil)fi1d, Direct<,>r f.)f the 
Experimental Farms, Vice-Chairman; Dr. J. H. Grisdale, Minister of 

Agriculture, MV, PI. T. Gussow, Dominion Botanist; and Mr. h, S. M(d,#aiia\ 
Chief, Division of Foreign Pests Suppression,, vSeeretary. Tlie Board will super-'* 
vise the carrying out of the regulations under the Destructive Iruu-ci and Ih,‘st. Act., 
and will also recommend from time to time such changes or additions to the rc;gula- 
tioiis as may he deemed necessary. 

The work of the inspectors of the Federal Horticultural Board on the Mexican 
Border has been considerably reduced as a result of the heavy rains during the month 
of June. The movement of traffic between the ports of Del Rio, Eagle Pass, and 
Laredo, and the corresponding Mexican towns was discontinued for a few days. 
Both the railroad and foot bridges at Ragle Pass were carried away by the rain,, 
and as a result, railroad traffic has been stopped at that port. The National Lines 
of Mexico were cut, and there will probably be no cars for examination in Matamoras 
for a month or more. 
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Pacific Slope Notes 

Di*. E. P. Van Duzee, who has been collecting in Utah, visited the Agricultural 
College at Logan and took part in a trip to White Pine Lake. 

Air. George E. King, formerly Assistant Eutomiologist of the Utah Agricultural 
Ex|X‘riincut Station, has entered the University of Illinois. Mr. King will assist 
in apiculture and do graduate work. 

Mr. Justus vStevens is acting as held assistant in Entomology at the Utati Agri- 
cidtural College, Air. Stevens will take the f)lacc of A-Ir. George E. King who 
has cnU'rcd the University of Illinois," 

I3r. Janif's G. Needham of Cornell University gave a series of three lectures to 
summer school students of the Utah Agricultural College. Dr. Needham was the 
guest of Dr. I. M. IFawlc^y, head of the Departinent of Zoology and Entomology 
of the Agricultural College. Collt'cting trips were taken to White Pine Lake, 
IvOgaii Canyon, and Franklin, Idaho. On the last mimed trip a serious outbreak 
of th(; “Mormon (Tiektd/’ (d simplex) was visited. 

Ih'of, Ralph If. Smith, formerly entomologist of the Idaho Station and now with 
the California Cc'iilral Creameries Co., with headquaters at vSan Francisco, Cal., 
has travaird for six weeks through the Eastern Stiutcs, visiting most of the Agricul¬ 
tural IMt)erimctTt vStations. He was at New ITanm, Conn., on June 16th, and demon¬ 
strated the iisi' of casein s]readers in spray mixtures. 

A change' in the ]jersonnc'l of the entomological staff of the University of Idaho 
and in tlu; plan of organization has rcccmtly been made. With the rcvsignation of 
Mr. .R;;d])li IT. Smith, Air. Claude' Wa,keland has been appointed Experiment vSta- 
tion. Entomologist a.nd has Ijci'ii succeeded liv Aim Don B. Wlu'lan a.s Extension 
Entomologist. Afr. Whrlan ruv'ived his graduate training at Kansas State Agri- 
euU:t.i!*al College anil at Ohio State Univt'rsity. ITo was Extension Entomologist 
for Midiiga.n for three years, re.signing to a,c('ept a position wTth the Dow Chi'mical 
Ci), .\(Ter a year in eomtuereitil work he entered luisitu'ss on his own account in 
Alieliigan, but has ri'tnrned to }.)rofessiona.l work heeause of the greater interest it 
iiolds for him. UTider the reorganized, ijlan of \vork, experimental and extension 
enlirrnology will he eondueled with \'ery (‘lose eo-r.)peration, since hotti i)hasevS of 
work are under the stipiTvision of the Station Etitoniologjst. Tlie outstanding 
I'Xtensioti jirohlem for (he si a son is spraying for control of alfalfa weevil, and the 
main eX])erimental |)roble,ms are control of (.leodos beetles attacking grain crof)vS 
and coul.rol of a,Haifa weevil by dusting. 

Apicultural Notes 

Tlic Cmineidieut Beekeepers Association held one of its summer Held meetings, 
Saturikiy, June 24, at thi'. home of Aliss Caroline. Raldwiu, New Haven. 

Afr. George E. King, formerly of the Agricmltural Experiment Station, Logan, 
Utah, is now in charge, of Apiculture at the University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

TliC' Maryland State Bee.k('epei's’ Association lield, a mectitig at the ,Bec-Culture 
Lal)Oratory on June 29 tin This Association has paid a visit to the Laboratory 
for the i^ast several summers. 
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Mr. R. B. Willson, formerly extension spc'cialist in hr'i'kec'pinj.^ in Mir.sisfqppi, 
has been transferrt'd to Cornell Univt'rsity wlu're be will ('ontinne thu‘ ext,('nsi(Mi 
work carried on formerly by Mr, (''leorpa* M. Rea.. 

The annual beekeepers' Chautauqua hedd by tln^ University of Wisconsin will 
be held at Green Bay, Wisconsin, the week beginning August 7tln B. Ik Idnllips, 
E. R, Root, George S. Demuth, S. B. FraekiT, H. F. Wilson and C. P. Da.fkini art' 
expected to attend and take part. 

On August 21 and 22 there will be meetings in Tennessee arninged for thc‘ Sou th¬ 
em itinerary of l)eekecpers. On the 21st the meeting will be held at Clinton, 
Tennessee, and the members of the East 1\;nnessec BoekeepcTs’ Association will 
be j)resent. Oji the 22 the meeting will he ludd in the queen rearing ya.rd of 
John IVd. Davis of Si:)ringhill, Tennessee, aiul the memi)ers of tht^ 1'(‘nnesst'(‘ 
keepers’ Association Will he present. The program for these meetings is Innhig 
made out at this time. Honey production in the State- is consith.'raldy hekiw 
normal this j-ear, due to the extended rainy season in the spring. 

The following appointments liave been made in the Bet^-Cullure Ofhee of tht,‘ 
Bureau of Entomology for the summer months: Mr. A, D. Sliaftcshury t.o work 
on the aging of worker bees; Mr. Bruce Iwinehurg to work on the responses of worker 
bees to light; IVk. Bernard Kurrelmeyer to work on the transmission of lights of 
various colors through hone 3 ’'s, for the purpose of establishing color standards for 
extracted honeys; Air. L. AI. Beriholf to examine be(‘s to determitn.i wht'tliei,* tlu* 
mite causing the Isle of Wight disease' is present; Aliss EOle Ross, Miss Margari't 
Swigart, Aliss Winifred Hull and Air. Paul vSmith, tcmiporary assistant's. Tlu.^ 
first four named arc graduate students at Johns I-Iopkins University. 

Department Of Insecticides 

It is planned to review in a l,)rief way, from month to monllp t Ik* i)rogr<'ss in insect 
control, and (.'sjiecially to rc'cord the tu'w insect controls and new inst'ctieides. The 
object is to ])lace this informatdon in a concise forni iKdore etd()nK)logislsai’. pronipt-- 
ly as |)ossib1t‘ simu.; it is l>etx>ming tlifTletdt for (Iiose initTested, in insect, control 
problems to kc*ep in cornstant touch willi the newer dise(n’i‘ries. It is hoped that,, 
we may utimately standardizi*, as far a.s is pr;i.e1 iea,hle, the eonirol measures Jind 
particularly forniulas of standard insc'clieides. The tieed of s-ueli a. sdandardizat ion 
WTis recently calk'd to our a,tt,ei]tion wlien we had oecasion, t.o e.xainiiu* rnajiy {ml>li(‘,a" 
tions containing irnsccticdde formulas. 

Authors are requested to prorni>t,ly send to the umkTsigned all |)a,pers giv'ing 
information on new insect controls ami inst'clicidcs. 

The past year lias been noteworthy for progress, or at k'a.si st-imid.at.i{)n, in in¬ 
secticide development. Probably no jirol-ilein in control liy insecticides has re¬ 
ceived as much unusual attention and interest as the dust insc'cticides, particularly 
the comparative value of dust and liquid ireatmetits and the use of nicotine dust. 
As a result several companies have p]ai.ed on the market from 3 or 4 to 20 or more 
dusting coml,)inations. Following the interest in dust insecticides there has been 
a corresponding progress in dusting equipment, resulting in the development of, 
several unique and useful machines. It is impossible at this early date to predict the 
outcome. There are indications that dusting may find ausefulness in the control of 
insects and diseases attacking orchard crops, but there i.s a larger outlook and a more 
.promising field for dust treatments in the control of.vegetable crop pests. 
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The creation of the Plant Protection Institute and the untiring labors of its pres¬ 
ent chairman liave |)layoc1 an imjiortant part in the interest in insecticides now 
l>eing shown. It is hoped that this organization may continue to })omt the way 
and call to the attention of entomologists the ne(‘d of investigations along various 
lines and especially to correlate the w'Ork being done in the various ])arts of the United 
States. Summer sprays for the control of scale insects is much needed at the 
present time, and reports being received daily illustrate the little we know as to 
the cause of summer injury by lime-sulphur and certain other summer sprays. 

Publications have recently shown an interest in the development of paraffine 
oil sprays, both for dormant use and for summiT applications. 

There is need for studies on the further use of such prominent “special-use" in¬ 
secticides as sodium fluoride and bichloride of mcrciii'y. The almOvSt universal 
use of paradichlorobenzenc for the control of the |.)each tree' borer is evidence of 
the great need of underground fumigants. The calcium arsenate-gypsum control 
for the striped encumber beetle, discovered by Messrs. Houser and Balduf is an 
achievement of grt'at value. It might he of intei'c'st to note that Mr. H. A. Cardinell 
of the Missouri Extension Department, ri'porls (J’roe. Amer. Soc. for Hort. Sci., 
1921, pp. 123-130) experiments against Iht' striped cucumber beetle and observes 
that a mixture of one iiound of arsenate of lead, K’ l)Ound of Paris green, and 15 
p^ounds of liydrated or air-slaked lime proved to be more effective against the cucum¬ 
ber bet'ties, wa.s easitr to apjdy, and gave less injury from burning, than did the 
calcium arscnate-gy{)siun mixture. Another insecticide, suggesttid, several years 
ago by Dr. Wm. Moore, (Jour. Econ. Ent., vol. 11, June 1918, p. 341) but which 
seems not to have been given sufficient consideration by entomologists is nicotine 
oleate, In Indiana this insecticide has been tested by Mr. H. F. Dietz, and the 
writer, and results to date indicate itvS usefulness, particularly for greenhouse crops. 

The. subject of spreaders and aclhc'sives is one of con si deraid e interest to all ento- 
mologistvS and the unusual developments along this line the piast year are very 
promising. 

May 22, 1922 J. J. Davis 

Summer Meeting of the Entomoeogists of the NoRTHEAS'iTiRN Part 

OF THE UnITIvD StATES 

On July 26 to 28 the liiiitomol<.)gisls of the northt'aslern part of the United States 
held a meeting in the wesUnai fruit vSeedion. of New York State, On, WtMliii'sday 
morning about 18 autos kdt Lockport,N.Y.,and toun.'d tliru fruit s.'ctions of Niagara, 
Orleano, Monroe, Wayne and Ont.ario ('bounties. 3'his tour oc(n,ip)ied tw^o days and 
the results seen on dusting and sjjraying were highly valualik? from an entomological 
stand|,)oint. 

Wednesday evening an informal get-together was htdd at the Seneca Hotel, 
Rocliester. At this meeting F3r. D. N. Borodin of Russia gavi^ a brief resume of 
entomology and conditions as they exist in Russia today. Dr. Headlec, the chairman, 
apf)ointed a nomination committee and Mr. Burgess reported on the coming annual 
meeting to be held in Boston in December, 1922. 

Thursciay evening a splendid banquet was held at the Seneca Hotel in Geneva, 
Some sixty persons attended. The chairman, Dr. T. J. lieadlce called on C. P. 
Louiisbury of South Africa, who gave an informal discussion on the early and present 
day development of entomology in South Africa. 
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After this S])Ie,ntli(i {,a,lk the question of duslin.q for 1 he eoiif.rol rtf inst'el: pciJs uo;; 
presc'uletL Tlie <liscussion, \va.s o[)en(‘«l hy 1 )r. W. Rudolls. oi New Briirr;wi'‘lM N. J., 
wlio yav(‘ ns .s(.)irie vahuthie eheinic'al dal.a on eonlae(. iiiseel iei{i('s, I'lii;; (.'sll': we.i: 
followed liiy I’rof. P, J. PruTol., who tyivt' us a re\'iew of his. wide experienee in iIm' 
control of various pests with dusts. Aft,or eonsid,erahh‘ disen;;s!oii, t he (jiiesijoii was. 
l.>rought to a, close and ,Dr. E. D. Ball was calh!<l on for a. lew omajdas lie pre 
seated some import,a.nt views on the tremd of ('ntoniolngy and f)re)uyhl tnif sonic o! ils. 
needs. Idis comments on the success attainetd in raising t.he sa,la.r\ ol icmsMthii* 
workers connected with the government 1>urea.us was <sneonrae;iny. 

The chairman concluded the meeting hy calling for a report from the noiihnaJ ion 
committees Tht? following ofneers were nomina,ted an<1 elected to act, lor the eemin;..,^ 
year: Prof. G. W. Merrick, Ithaca, N. Y., asclKiirrnan, and M. 15 Zappe, New Ha ve!), 
Conn., as scen'tary. 

Friday morning a lour was made through t.lie exf)criment,a,l {ita.ts on the pyoimd;; 
of the Geneva Agricultural Experiment vStaiion, From tliere. a nm was made in 
Ithaca where we lunched together a,nd then visit.ed t,he (hjiartmeiit of Entomologj' 
at Cornell University. We were also enU,Ttained hy i)r. and Mrs. J. 11. Coins.f.ock 
in their home. 

All told the annual summer meeting was a decided sueo<.^ss. All rf t.linst* fort.nnait* 
enough to attend, wish to exjmess their a[)[)reciati.on of llie iiramier in whielt the 
meeting was conMucted. Many favorahle comments were made* on llu,‘ spdmdid 
entomological work that is being conducted by entomologists in the sla,t.e of New 
York. 

The. following attended the meeting: C. P. Lounsl:)itry and, wife* South Africa; 

A. L.Qiiaintancc, Washington, D. C.; D. C. Heim, Stinlairy, Pa,.; G. hh vSander!-, 
Louisville Ky.; T. J. Ileadlec, Ne.w Brunswick, .N. J.; R. vS. Slate, (dlaiiirnont, 
N.Y.; L. T. Barnes, Elmira, N.Y.; F. D. Gorton, Th.)c.hestcr, N. V.; S. VV. Mi*Na!l 
Rochester, N.'Y.; G. H. Wakeman, Middleport, ,N. Y.; D. E. Fink, Riverfoip N. J.; 

B. FL Walden, New Flnvcn, Conn., M.P. Za[jpe, New Flav'Mi, Ctmn.; 15 Garman, 
New Haven, Conn.; A. J. Parley, New Brunswick, N, J.; W. Kiaiolh;, Ni'w Bimns- 
wick,N.J,; A. Peterson, N(‘w Brunswick, N. J5; M. Tower, iVfiddleporl,, N. \’5; 1*5 J. 
Sutton, ,Middleport, N. Y.; W. 15 Mays, Frankfort, hid.; 11. Moatu', hJo<,.'lirshT, 
N. Y.; P. J. Parrott, Geneva, N. Y.; E. N, (.lory, (hdh'ge hark, Md.; 1*5 P. Fell, 
Albany, N. Y,; W. J. Schoem^ Bla,ek,shurg, Va.; C. R. (,,'nrihy, hliava,, N. \5; 
j". B. Palmer, Ithaca, Nt Y.; S. ,R. Hearns, Itlaica,, N, Y.; 11 . Glasgow, GefU'Va, 

N. Y,; A. L. Pierstorff, Rochester, N'. Y.; H. W. Id.lcti, Itluaxp N. Y.; G. Ih Smil.h, 
Albion, N, Y.; li. E. Thomas, Ithaca, N. Y.; C. lA W. Mu.melwek, Melnna* Hkis. 
Miass,; C. W. Collins, Melro.se Hlds., Mass.; G. lA MavF.eod, (h.-neva, N. Y,; 
J, R. Stear, Chain,l>erslnirg, Pa.; L. F. Strickland, Loclqairt, N. Y.; S. W. Harmon, 
Geneva, N Y.; T. T, Haach, North, East, Pa.; IX M, Del.ong, and wife, Cohiinfms, 

O. ; D. F- Barnes, Melrose, Mass,; P. T. Bariums, Tlarrislnirg, Ita.; 'lA L. Guy I on, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; P. L. Holdridge, Lancaster, Pa.; F. J. Well>, Barker, N. Y.; 
A. F. Burges.s, Melrose Hlds, Ma.ss.; E. I). Ball, Washington, I). (A; !). N. Bor'odin, 
Rmssia, F. Z. Flartzell, Fredonia, N. Y.; FL h: Hodgkiss, State Collegi*, Pa,.; j. L. 
Horsfall, Philadelphia, Pa.; S. W. Frost, Arcndtsville, Pa.; M. 1). Le(,>n,ard, Nt.'W 
York City.; W. A. Ross, Vineland Station, Ontario,; B. A. Porter, Wasliington, 
D. C.;'and G. W. Herrick, Ithaca, N. Y, 
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ANT CONTROL ON SHIP BOARD 

By W. T. Clarke, Projessor Agrimlttiral Exteyision, University of California 

Early in December, 11)21, the Pacific Mail vSteanisliip Company asked 
for help in the control of ants infesting certain of their passenger ships. 
This Company mns a line of vessels to and through the Panama Canal 
and thence northward to Havana, Cuba, and to Atlantic seaboard points 
in the United. vStates. The ants were said to be very troublesome on the 
ships of this line. They not only caused a considerable pecuniary loss in 
the destruction of food stuffs but attacked passengers and crew. Their 
bite was reported to be very painful, causing a local swelling and inflam¬ 
mation with much itching. The situation as reported was worthy of 
careful study to develop control measures and the writer took up th^ 
study. 

A careful search of the literature on ants failed to disclose any report 
of these creatures having been made on shi^,) board and the problem 
de:velo])ed, for tins reason, into an entirely new study aided, to be sure, 

I) y the succcLSsful control measures used on shore. It was finally decided 
that to do the prol)]em some degree of justice the study should extend 
through an entire voyage of one of the Company's ships. The ship 
chosen was the Colombia due to sail from vSan Francisco December 12, 

II) 21, on its twenty-second voyage, outward destination being Baltimore, 
Maryland. Before the ship sailed a careful inspection was made and no 
ants found. As the weather was quite cold at the time, the presumption 
was made that the ants were dormant. Officers and members of the 
crew who had been on the Colombia on the previous voyage were 
unanimous in stating that the ants had been present in overwhelming 
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Hie Colombia rumairied at Baltimore four days am! 'Iiega.ii the rei.iiiii 
txip on, January 12, 1t)22, and left Norfolk, Virginia, on the hltln Arsen¬ 
ical sy:m])s, fonntilaa A andB, were]:)lace(l in all rooms on that, (hiv' t.hoiiyli 
no ants were vSeen. Indeed they die,! not ap])ear till we IN't na,vaiia, 
Cuba and wexc in the Caribbean tlea Jannan'- 18tl'i. 11ie fit'ta.ck': wxis 
light and, easily controlled with the fonnnla C powder. ()n night, of 
Jannary 20th a vicious attack by the ants were reported in thrc'c rooms 
directly across from t.he engine room. These rooms wc'rc xnsitcMl at 
midnight and it was found that the ants were attempting to est.ai>]isli 
fomiicarys in the bedvS. They were carr\nng pn],)ae to thc^se beds in grc‘al; 
quantity. A liberal use of the powder qnickhy relieved the' sitiuition. 
The following day the caiLse of the migration wa.s discr)vered. A bo}' 
had been sent up the ventilator shaft connecting with, tlic engine rorsm. 
The boy’s visit was for purposes other than ant hunting lm.t he got into 
a well ]jopulated formicary in the shaft. He came out in a Inirry, litet'ab 
ly covered with ants. He wavS severely Intten. This disturl)anei‘ Inid 
undoubtedly made the ants uneasy, hence the, attempt t<^) esta1:)lish new' 
formicarys. Owing to the necessity of keeping these ventilators in 
active use while the engines were going, drastic treatment cjf thcin had 
to be put off till Januaiy 23d while the ship was lying at tlic dock: at: 
Cristobal, Canal Zone. Here we had the outside ends of the ventilat.ors 
covered wdth canvas and then ran live steam into tliem :ror an hour. 
Vast ntunbers of ants wene dCvStroyed by this action. From Janiiary 24tli 
on, only occasional small straggling gTou])S of ants 'wert^. .seen and no ('om- 
plaints were registered. The last ants were seen as "we left Man/.a,nillo, 
Mexico, northbound on Pebniary 3, 1922. We lu^re exiH:‘ric‘ncc<l culd 
w^eather conxHtionvS which continued until our ar,rival in San I^'ra^nciscN^ 
on Febniary JOth. CAirefiil inspection an<1 scareli fa.il(‘d to <1isclost‘ a 
single ant. They iiucloubtcdly liad a.gain gonc^ into (krnnancy and 
vso ended the ship board ant campaign. 

The frequently recurring dormant periods see.m t.o stimukite iliese 
ants to very active work when warm conditions si,ipcrvcnc. in the* 
period that this study was made, fifty-eight days, tlic ants wa',^re <'l(>r- 
mant three times and the time devoted to reproduction and the gjitlicr- 
iiTg of stores was brief as compared with the same activities under normal 
conditions on shore. Certain it is that these ants were numerous, acti\u 
and vicious. 

In view of the seriousness of the pest on shipboard, the money loss 
"due to their depredations on stores and the extreme discomfort their 
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presence ^-ave passengers we recommended, first: A complete fumiga” 
tioii of the affected ships with sodium cyanide gas. Second: The 
equi])ment of the (fhief Steward's office with a full supply of perforated 
tiiivS, with sponges, and a quantity of the formula A and B s^^rup. Third: 
That fonnula C powder be fumished the same office in quantity. These 
last two recommendations were made so that the steward and his 
helpers might be in a position to combat ants did they appear in spite 
of the fumigation. These recommendations have been acted upon and 
the economic control of this pest on shipboard has been accomplished. 
Formula A, Government Formula for Argentine Ant Poison: 


Granulated sugar. 9 lbs. 

Water.. 9 pts. 

Tartaric acid (crystalized). 6 grams 

Benzoate of vsoda. 8.4 grams 

Boil slowly for 30 minutes. Allow to cool. 

Dissolve sodium arseiiitc ( C.P.). 15 grams 

In hot water... pt. 

Goob Add ooison solution to syrup and stir well. Add to 
the X3oisoncd syrup: 

Honey. lbs. 

Mix tlioroughly. ^ 

Formula B, Formula for Native Ant Poison: 

White Arsenic. 2 oz. 

Caustic soda. 2 oz. 

wSngar. 1 lb. 

Water. 1 pt. 

Formula C 

6 parts by 1>ulk—vSodium douride 


2 —^Pyrethnmi (Buhaeh) powdered stems and flowers 

2 —Corn starch 

Teaspoon, tablespoon, cup, indeed any convenient measure may be 
used in making up this powder. Care should be taken to maintain the 
al)ove given ],)orportions. This powder can be easily used in beds and 
where ants arc by dusting from can with perforated top. 


THE ATTRACTION OF CHLORIDEA OBSOLETA FABR. 

TO THE CORN PLANT^ 

By James W. McColloch, A$$ociale Entomologist, 

Kansas State AgricuUural College and Experiment Station 

A complete study of the life economy of any insect must eventually 
include a consideration of the fundamental activities necessary for the 


JContribution No. 65 from the Entomological Laboratory, Kansas State Agricul¬ 
tural College. This paper embodies some of the results obtained in the prosecution 
of project No. 9 of the Agricultural Experiment Station. The writer desires to ex¬ 
press his appreciation for the assistance rendered by Mr. H Yuasa in the experimental 
work of 19l9, and in securing certain literature not available in the Station Library. 
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perpetuation of the specicvs. It is o rc,‘c^ognix(.^<l a.s has point.i'rl 
out by Hcwittn Britesb and ot.hers that in most cruses tlu* fcmaic' iiisc'et. 
selects the larval food by dexiositing it.s eyys on stilistancr's bc^sl; stilled 
for the Tiotitishment of the Iar\^ae and that this instinct,i\''e l)(‘fia;vior or 
response to chemical stinutH has untold possil)ilitic'S in tht^ solution of 
many entomological problems. Bnics attributes the* selecrt.ion food 
plants to one or several factors, namely, (.1.) tlic (xlor and t;astc‘ of tlic 
plant, (2) some attribute of the plant, perha],)S an odor, Imt fa,r h/ss ])ro™ 
nounced to our senses, (3) a similaritA^ of the immediate cnvironmt'nt or 
general fomi of the plant, and (4) apparent cliance associations tfiat 
have become fixed whereby diverse i^lants arc' iitilized by oligoplutgns 
species. 

In the study of the corn eanvomi {Chloridixi ohsokta I^tabr.) wliich lias 
been in progress at this Station for several yqiits, considc'ralile at:tentioii 
has been given to oviposition, since the ]'.)lants and parts of iDlc/nts selecrt- 
ed for egg de|30sition detei-mine largely the feeding haints of t.hc larvacu 
The com earwomi presents many difficulties in a study of its field activi¬ 
ties because o*! its cosmopolitan divStribution and wide range of food 
plants. It is generally conceded, however, that throughout its habitat 
it manifests a decided preference for the coni plant whenever xirosent. 

A review of the literature indicates that comparative]}’* ]itt,:le vStnd,}^ 
has been made of oviposition, and many workers leave the impression 
that the eggs are deposited indiscriminately on the xdant. Quaintance* 
and Bruesfi however, state that in the case of corn, tlie silks arc usually 
chosen first if these are present on the plants. Egg counts which the\*' 
made on silking plantvS indicate that a])proximately 40 ])ercenl of ilic‘ 
eggs are deposited on the silks. These writers followed t;lie o\’i].)osi'liori 
on cotton and, found a more x:>romiscuous distrilnition of the eggs, A 
Total of 1141 eggs were found on cotton, 28.5 ])erceiit of which wcr<‘ 
deposited on the squares, and they state that it is cjiiitc' possililci il'iat; the* 
large number of eggs laid on the squarcvS is accidc^ntal and <!uc to 
attraction offered by them on account of the nectaric'S on wliicli dic! 
moths feed. At any rate, the moths appear to oviposit incliscrinrinatcly 
wherever they happen to alight on the plant. 


®Hewitt, C. G., Insect Behavior as a factor in Applied Biitornologv. In Imirn. 
Ecoxi, Ent. 10:81-91, 1917. 

®Brues, C T., The vSelcction of Food-Plants by Insects with vSiiecial Reference to 
Lepidopterous Larvae, In Amer. Nat. 54:313-332, 1920. 

^Quaintance, A. L., and Bnies, C. T., The Cotton Boll-worm. U. S. Dept. Airri., 
Bti. Ent. Bill. 50, IdSqj., 1905. ^ 
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In a previous paper, the writer’’’ called attention to the fact that the 
moths show a decided preference for the silks of corn and, that when 
these are not available, the upper surface of the leaves and the stalk are 
selected. During the period 1913-1918, a total of 6867 eggs were found 
on 128 plants under daily observation from germination to maturity. 
Of these, 2100 or 30.6 percent were deposited on the sillcs. In order to 
discover whether the moths showed a preference for the plants while 
in silk, observations were begun in 1914 to determine the number of eggs 
deposited on the plants while in silk in comparison with the total num¬ 
ber of eggs found. These data are presented in Table I, while Table II 
shows the location of the eggs deposited during the silking period. 


Table I.—Showing the Nhmber of Eggs Deposited While the Plants Were in Silk in Compari¬ 
son WITH THE Total Number of Eggs— 1914-1918. 


Year 



Total No. eggs 

No. deposited while % deposited 

plants were in silk while piant.s were 
in .silk 

1914. 




4046 


2903 

63.7 

1915. 
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200 

78.7 

1916 . 




129 


35 

27.1 

1917. 




92 


84 „ 

91.3 

191S. 




1091 


459 

42.1 





6288 


3801 

60,4 

Table 

II—Location 

OF Egg.s Deposited on 

Plants While in Silk— 1914-1918. 


No. of 

Leaf 

Surface 




% of egpfs 

Year 

plants 

Upper 

Lower 

Silk 

Husk Tassel Stalk Total 

on silks 

1014. 

.... 24 

663 

208 

1546 

89 164 

293 2963 

52.1 

1915 . 

.... 24 

46 

3 

161 

5 7 

38 260 

61.9 

1916. 

.... 20 

10 


11 

0 3 

9 35 

3L4 

1017. 

.... 20 

8 

1 

56 

5 0 

4 84 

66.6 

1918. 

.... 25 

109 

37 

211 

23 20 

59 459 

46.0 

Total. 

.... 113 

S3(J 

251 

1985 

122 194 

403 3801 

52.2 


From the data presented in the tables, it seemed ajiparent that the 
silks offered some attraction for the moths, since over (K) percent of the 
eggs were deposited during the period that the plants were in silk and 
52 percent of these eggs were placed on the silks. In connection with 
these tallies it is well to mention that 1910 and 1918 were very poor 
com years, due to drought and hot winds. As a result, many of the 
plants did not produce silks and when they did appear they were soon 
destroyed by the extreme climatic conditions. It is also worthy of 
notice that under favorable conditions the silks are available for a short 
period in comparison with the other parts of the plant. 


sMcColloch, J. W., A Study of the Oviposition of the Com Earworm with Rela¬ 
tion to Certain Phavses of the Life Economy and Meavsures of Control In Tourn. 
Econ. Ent., 13:242-255, 1920. 
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()l:)rterva,lions on the behrulor of the moths while ovijiositin';' aJso 
indicate tliat they manifest at kiast a sliyht [)i\'fiiTn(‘e for ilu' silks. 
More time is usually spent on the silks and it is not tinconnnon for flic 
motli to deposit several egys before leaving. dTie time spemt on the 
other parts of the plant is UvSually very lirief, and seldom more than one 
is deposited in a place. It mi^ht also lie mentioned that the axlults 
do not make UvSe of the vsilks as a som'cc of food, excc-jit ])ossii)ly when the 
latter are saturated with moisture. 

A study of these data suyyested the iiossibilit}^ of a. ehe.m()tro])ic 
re.S]3onsc of the adult th,rou^2:h the olfactory .senses since the silk does 
possess a distinct odor. Durinj^: the i.iast three years certain preliniinary 
ex]jerinicnts liavc l.)een undertaken on the odor of corn silk as an attrac¬ 
tion for the earwonn moths. Imitation silks were made liy takiny fk) 
or 50 strands of cotton twine or yam about 9-l() cm. in lenyth and tyiny 
them together at one end. These were then impreynated with the odor 
of com silk by soakiny in juices obtained by emsbiny fre.sh silks every 
evening. In the following discussion these arc spoken of as treated 
silks. Other'“sets were prepared identical with the above, except that 
they were not soaked in the juices and these are desiynated as checks, 
During 1919 and 1920 these imitation silks were i:)laced in pairs on 
opposite sides of com plants which bore no ears and were attacdied to i;hc 
plants about 90 cm. above the ground. In 1921 tliey were ].)laced on 
stakes set about in the corn field in order to eliminates any attractive 
effect which the corn plants might have on the results. Seventeen ].)airs 
of imitation silks were used during the tJiree years a,nd the ix'sults an* 
presented in Tal:)lc III. 


Tabi.k III.--~Showing tiir Numhku of E(iOS DKr*osrn*;i> on 'I'ltr*; 


Experiment 
No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 
f)* 
(i 
7 

5 

li) 

n 

12 

13 

14* 

15* 

16* 

17* 


Peril j(i 


Auk. II—Sept, 0,11)10, 


Aug. 27—Sept, 20,1020. 
Sept. 1 " 


Sejst, 

Aug. 


8—Sept. 19,1921. 
15 


♦Placed on stakes removed from corn plants. 


Imitation 

vSif.KS, 

1010-1021. 

No, 0 
'rented ( 

eggs 

-liet’k 

y, rni treated 

20 

3 

86.0 

17 

f i 

6 

73,0 

i 1 

21 

(1 

i 

100.0 

12 

2 

85.7 

20 

3 

87.0 

1,5 

4 

70.0 

17 

a 

77.3 

17 

s 

68.0 

32 

2 

04.1 

30 

10 

78,2 

42 

26 

6L7 

30 

12 

76.4 

24 

4 

85,7 

22 

4 

‘ 84.6 

13 

2 

86,6 

0 

2 

81,8 

367 

07 

79.1 
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These experijiients indicate that odor may be an imj3ortant factor in 
attracting the motlns to the corn plant, and that the subject is worthy 
of further investigation. A total of 4()4: eggs was deposited on the 
twines ^during the three years, and 79.1 percent were placed on the 
treated ones. The sam.e results were obtained regardless of whether 
these twines were placed on com plants or on stakes removed from the 
plants. Moths were observed on these '‘silks’’ at various times and 
when on treated ones they behaved very much as when on com silks, 
often spending some time there and depositing several eggs. On the 
other hand, when they were on the check twines they appeared restless 
and often left without ovipositing. The treated twines retained the 
com silk odor for several days. 

The problem now resolves itself into a study of the composition of 
com silk since the final interpretation of the results and the continuance 
of the experiment arc dependent on this knowledge. A suiwey of the 
literature gives but little help on -this point, since the constituents are 
but indefinitely known, although corn silk has long been recognized 
officially in the United States as a dmg under the names “Maidis 

stigmata” or “Com silk.” Insofar as the writer has been able to learn, 
practically all of the analytical work on the composition of corn silk has 
considered it as a drug. 

Rademaker and Fischer® made an approximate analysis of the drug, 
com silk, and a summary of the constituents which they found is given, 
together with the m.ethods used in making the detennination. (Table 
IV.) 


TAiiLi': IV,-*™ Showing the Amount ok the most Important C'onstituents of the Drug, 
('ORN Silk, as ifouND hy Rademaker and Fischer 


(Constituent Percent 

Fixed (»i1. 5.25 

Resin, ('ry.stulline principle^, diloruphyll. 2.25 

Resin, (.'rystallim? principle*, chlorophyll. 2.25 

vSugar, Hum and extractive.. 19.50 

AlVtnminoids, phlobuphune, etc. 2.50 

Salts and extractive. 5.50 

('ellnlose. 27.00 

Water... 20.00 


*ThiK crystalline principle was found to be maizenic acid. 


Method used 
Petroleum spirit extract 
Ether extract 
Alchohol extract 
Water c.xtract 
From, alkaline solution 
From acid solution 


Hare, Caspari, and Rusby^ state that “The only specific constituents 
of corn silk which are definitely known, and upon which its activity 
may depend, are its resin and maizenic acid. The latter is crystalline 


^Rademaker, C. J., and Fischer, J.L., Proximate analysis of Stigmata maydis. In 
Ainer. Joum. Phar, Vol. 58, Fourth series, Vol. 16, pp. 369-370. 1886. 

Tlare, H. A., Casperi, C., and Rusby, H. H., The National fStandard Dispensatory. 
Lea & Febiger, New York, 2081 p., 1916. 
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and soluble in both alcohol and wat,c‘r, as well as edit'i*. I he 

attempt to obtain volatile oil Yvas tin successful, tluv'c Is so;inc‘ 
substance, vSince the drn^' has a divSlinct odor. nilla,n, b'\' In'aliitu it 
with an alkali and then cHstilling, obtained a. very sniall aanoiini: ol a 
substance uditcli was basic and afforded alkaloida.1 react ions/’ 

Sdiweitzer^ gives the following analysis of fresli and diu' eorn silk 
(Table V), and points out that the fresh and dry silks dilha* in t he* loss ol 
phosphoric acid by the fonner and increase of pntasli in tli(‘ lat.tcr. 

Table V.—-Anaevsis ok Fuesh and Drv ('<*rn Sii.ks by Schweii/kk 


Grammes of dry matter 
Grammes of fine ash. . . 
Percetit of fine ash . . . . , 

Silica. . . _. 

Ferric oxide.. , . . , 

Phosphoric pentoxide. . 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Potassa. 

Soda. 

Total. 

Missing... 


esh silk 

Drv SUk 

;n.r>o 

7.70 

1.21 

0.2; { 

:ui) 

:i.oo 

s.es'.;'. 

; 

low;, 

o.:u''. 

Oh Lie;, 

1 L2.10 


S,25'!; 

7.71% 

o.tw'’;. 

42.27';v 


1.00';, 

2JUDr 


00.01'i, 

i(l25% 

o.orr:; 


None of th«se writers gives a definite clue to the source of the odor 
in the silk unless it be the reference of Hare et al in whicii tliey attribute* 
it to a volatile oil. Thus far the writer has been unaldle to fnid ariv’lluiig 
in chemical literature treating of the ciystalline prinei])1c, mai'/Adiie acid, 
other than that it is a coinpound present in the styles iind stigmas of 
Zea mays. 

While the odor of com silk apparently plays an important; part, in t in*’ 
attraction of the earwomr moths to the corn ])1ant, tlie writer is a-wari* 
that other factor>s must be considered. It has heidi mentioned iliat 
when the silks are not present, eggs arc di*])Osit(F:1 on fiu'* tpjfHdr surfaci.* 
of the leaves and on the stfilks, and certain prelifniriad'V i*xpcritiU'nt,H 
conducted in 1921 indicate that these also products an odor n.ibrac't.ive t.o 
the moths. In addition, various mor]')ho]<igic\'il <haract.i*rs must In,* t.akeii 
into consideratiom It lias been obstTVin! reiieatxvlly in the* ('‘X-jieritmm-' 
tal plots that plants with smooth knaves and stalks liave ver)'^ fmv eggs 
deposited on these parts in comparison with plants having rougfi liniry 
surfaces. It is also worthy of note that througliout t-he wide range of 
plants on which the earwomi oviposits, there is an a])parent srit^crion 
of rough, hairy surfaces. Collins and Kem-pion'** consider the |>rolonga- 
tion of the husk beyond the ear, the thickness and texture of the husk 


^Schweitzer, P., Stttdy of the Life History of Corn at its Different, l\:‘rio<ls of 
Growths. Mo. Agri, Exp. Sta. But 9, pp. 3»78,1880. 

®Collins, G, H., and Kempton, J. H., Breedinji: Sweet Com ResishMii to the C'orn 
Earworm, In Journ, Agri. Research, ll:549-.572, 1917, 
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and the |)resencc of husk leaves as characters associated with the amount 
of injury due to the earworm. 

The practical application of physiological and morphological studies 
offers certain possibilities worthy of further investigations. The writer 
is of the opinion that such studies, carried on in co-operation with the 
agronomist, the plant breeder and the chemist, open the way for certain 
intensive investigations which ultimately will prove valuable in the 
development of control measures. Many of the characters associated 
with earworm activities can be changed or modified by careful breeding, 
and varietal studies of corn may reveal certain strains lacking in some of 
the characters attractive to the moths. 


THE RELATION OF HARD AND ALKALINE WATERS TO 
THE PREPARATION AND DILUTION 
OF SPRAYS AND DIPS 

By E, R. de Ong, University of California 

The insecticidal ingredients of sprays and dips have been studied 
sufficiently so their properties are now beginning to be understood, but 
the water used as a dilutant and carrier for them has received almost 
no attention, from the entomologist or the insecticidal chemist. And 
yet th.e composition of the water varies widely according to locality, 
and from season to season, in the same vicinity. In the Santa Clara 
Valley, California, where this study was made, a range in variation 
of 2300 per cent was found, while the hardness in the tap water from 
one water supply company increased 11 per cent from the first of 
May until the middle of August. The latter change may have been 
due entirely to a seasonal variation or to a shifting of the source of 
supply. This instance will serve, however, to show that the analysis 
of water from a supply company may vary materially duiing the year. 
Complete yearly records have not been kept but we would natur¬ 
ally expect that concentration of salts in underground water sup¬ 
plies or surface streams would increase during a long continued arid 
season, such as is common in California. 

The soluble salts in water are now recognized as a source of danger 
in two ways, in the preparation or dilution of sprays and dips:—(l)by 
chemical reactions with the insecticidal or fungicidal materials, which 
neutralize their efficiency or form dangerous compounds. For example, 
the use of alkaline or saline waters with acid (standard) arsenate of 
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lead niay a. so1ii]>lc arsc'iiic'a.] <1aMi(erotis t;n folia,(’2) fiy 

pliysic'al reactions, sticli as t1\c l)rea.kiny of oil or cres«)l enriilsions in 
1ia,r<1 wa,tta‘s, wlricli free tdu'^ c’lu'inicals 1k'1<I in siis])ensioii a.iid 
stroy tlic va.lne of tlie mixtiinr We no'w n.'coynizt' su(.'li rIanytToiis (a* 
neiitralizin.i^^ reactions when liard and ’{')erha])S alkaline \va,t:('rs a,rt‘ coni- 
l>ined with petrolcmn or cresol emulsions anid lead a,rsen[itca lish-oil 
or whale-oil soa]) and. nicotine stilphateJ 11,\e fonnation erf a '|)redi.H‘- 
tatc in coxnbinin^^ lime-sull\ir solution with hard writer has alsc,^ l)een 
noted and further study" of tliis sul)ject may" reveal otlna* dangerous 
or undesirable combinations. 

Water containiiij^' considerable quantities of sodium salts, ineltidiny 
chlorids, bicarbonates and carbonates is classified as ‘hilkaline.” Wlien, 
considerable |)roportions of magnesium or calcium either in tjie bic£i,r*~ 
bonate or sulphate foiin are present the water is tenned “liard.” Wa¬ 
ter hardness is of two types, “temporary” and “pcnriane.nt.” The 
first is the result of bicarbonate of lime or xnagnesium held in solution 
by an excess of carbonic acid. This form is largely broken up by" l)oiling, 
the carbonic'"acid being freed and the nonnal carbonates of lime and 
magnesium precipitated. Pexmanent hardness is the condition result*” 
ing from the presence of sulphates or chlorids of lime and m;:ignesiu3.n 
and to the carbonates still held in solution after boiling, lids form 
cannot be overcome by heating. Both types can, however, be “|,)arti- 
ally counteracted by the addition of cliemical water softeners. 

In this paper no distinction is made between tlie various kintis of 
hardness, whether due to bicarbonate, sulphate or cldorid of calcium 
and magnesium, as their reaction wi1.]i vsoai.) is soniewJia,t similar. 
Neither will there be any distinction drawn lieiwecn tengioniry and. 
pemmnent hardness oEwater, tlie. total lianliiess aloru' lalng cstimai,e<k“ 

J')BT.It:RMlNAT10N OF llAKnNBSS 

The soap consuming or destroying power of the \vait*r sampk,* was 

lilies, MiatkinT*Cattle Liw and How Id Eradi(,:ate Them/’ Ik S. Farmers^ Bit!. 
1100 p. 14. 

“xA. survey was made in 1919 of a tyjjical horticultural region in (.’alifornia t,o de¬ 
termine the distribution and degree of liardncjss existing in tlu; local waters. Samples 
of water were collected from the entire district, the degree of hardness dcitmanimHl 
by tests with a standard soap solution, and modified fortnulas for making oil etnuk 
,sions worked out for each, type of water. A map of the surveyed region was then 
made, giving the location of each well tested. Surveys of tliis natures giving d(4init(i 
information about local water supplies, will enable the orchardist to choose s|>ray 
materials suitable to his water supply. The manufacturer of insecticides will find 
this information of value in preparing and marketing his materials, and to the horti¬ 
cultural officer it will serve as a guide for his recommendations and will assist in 
interpreting orchard troubles. 
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ineastirecl by meaiivS of a standard soap solution, the same method of 
determination being used throughout so that the results would be com¬ 
parable. The test is made by measuring out 50 cc. of the sample 
tYater into a stoppered bottle and adding measured quantities of the 
soap solution, with frequent agitations, until a lather is fomied which 
remains permanent for tw^o minutes. Many of the samples were so 
hard that to avoid using quantities of the standardized solution,only 
10 cc. of the sample water was combined with 40 cc. of distilled water. 
The soap solution should be added in small quantities, shaking vigor¬ 
ously after each addition, until a permanent lather is secured over the 
entire surface of the water while the bottle is lying on its side. The 
number of cc. of soap solution thus used, multiplied by 50, (when 
10 cc. of water were used) would give rottghly the parts per million 
of calcium carbonate or equivalent salts. This process of calculation 
is not entirely accurate but since comparative results are wanted and 
not an exact analysis, it serves the purpose. If desired, a more accurate 
estimate of the degree of hardness can be obtained by checking the 
number of cc. of soap solution used with the tables found^n a standard 
text book on water analyses.'*^ In Table 1 is given a summary of the 
water analyses made, the column at the left indicates the degree of hard¬ 
ness. The column of percentages, at the right, indicates the proi3ortion 
in which this degree of hardness was present in the total of all analyses 
made. 

Table I.—Summary of Water Analyses 


Soap solution nsed 

Proportionate amounts 

cc. 

% 

4-5 

1.04 

5-(I 

11.96 

()-7 

33.12 

7-8 

3(5.27 

8-f) 

13.42 

0-10 

2.30 

iO«phis 

1.89 


100.00 


Considering tlie index number, 0 and below as indicating soft waters, 
this would mean that only 13 per cent of the total can be placed in 
this class. If those of moderate degree of hardness, viz. 6-7, are in¬ 
cluded, the total still falls below 50 per cent, leaving a remainder of 
53.88 per cent of the waters classified as decidedly hard. Theorchard- 
ists of this region find the hardness of the watei's a real problem. 
A few haul soft water from nearby locations, the majority attempt 

® “Standard Methods for Examination of Water and Sewage,”—'publiskcd iDy 
American Public Health Association, 2d edition (1912) p. 33, 
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to soften tjie \A'att‘r witji c1i<‘nii(*uls, hi re<v.nt 'years irisee;h<iVli*s r'uiri- 
patiblc with liard, 'wat.or axe ctanlny; into ineux- yiiiera/l tisi' 'w'hie'li. wi'lJi 
the ^yrowiny rise of may ho the. snhii.ioii of the prohlerrL 

' W A T El< So !• T E NIN < '1 

Tile removal of temporary liarciness from, wadvx Iry I'Kiiliiiy is 'too 
expensive to lie ap'pHc.^xl i'li S'liray piracticcj I'rmkx-^. ve must de]x,ji:id on 
cliernical water softeners. The fnnctio'ii of wStich diemieals in makiiytl 
oil enuilsions is:-“■•(!) to react witfi the salts in tfic \\%atcr aii<l thus re¬ 
duce the soap constmiinii: power; (2) t(.) aid in ixmilsifAiini^' the oil; 
and ( 3 ) to prevent the fomiation of insolul'>le calcium a.ntl mayne- 
skua soa].)s, tlicse having a tendency to clog tJic S])ray nozzke 

The chemicals commonly used for this pmrposc ai'c caustic soda 
(NciOH), Soda AvsJi (a crude product), Sal Soda (Na-iCO;s‘H) H 2 O), 
Lye (a mixture of caustic and carbonate of soda), commercial water 
softeners (caustics, carbonates and phosxdiates), and ammonia. 

Caustic soda was found to be superior, in the locality where tlie 
survey was made, to any other fonn tested. This w‘as CvSpecially 
tine in very hard waters. The value of caustic soda in softening 
hard water is shown in Table II. 


Tahlk II.—The Value of Caustic Soda as a Water SoFTifiNKR 
(Amounts based on 100 gallons of spray mixtufc) 


Caustic 

Soda j 

Reduction of Soap (,'onr.umption 

Diflcrence 

Amount 

{.:ost 

Amount 

Cost 

(.luin 

Low* 

Li;»s. 



$ 

$ 

$ 

1.0 

0,25 1 

40 

.51 

0.26 


3.2 

0.51 

64 

.60 

O.IS 


6.4 

1.02 

60 

.76 


0.27 


1. The £uiicmnts in this table wx're computed on the Ixisis of eight 
pounds of soap per 100 gallons. vSoap and soila v<ah.u?d at Kk: a |)ot;ind. 

2. The results from the use of caustic soda cjinuo't bt,'. estimated. 
£ilonc by the reduction in soap consumption. Its vdiie. as an aid in 
emulsifying oil must be considered although it is difficult to t\stimate. 

Oil Emulsions and Hard Water 
Petroletun oil is usually emulsified with the aid of fislwoil or laundry 
soap. It is a well known fact that the use of hard water in the house¬ 
hold and laundry hinders the fonnation of lather. Similarly, hard 
water destroys oil emulsions. In both instances, the soluble soda 
and potash soaps, which are unaffected chemically by soft waters, 
react with the calcium and magnesium salts in the liaixl water and 
form an insoluble soap. This insoluble soap is of no value in making 
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emtilsioiis or to increase the cleansing power of the laundry water and 
hence is a _waste. Therefore, if a hard water is used in preparing or 
diluting aS' emulsion, the hardness must be removed by the use of a 
preliiiiinar}^ softening agent or by sufficient soap to j)roduce the same 
result. A slight amount of alkali in the water does not materially 
retard the action of soap but if excessive quantities of sodium salts 
are present, the formation of lather is checked. 

Table III.— Summary of Modified Formulas for Making Oil Emulsions With 
Waters of Varying Degrees of Hardness 
(Amounts based on 100 gallons of spray mixture) 


Crude Oil j j Distillate Oil 

Caustic Soda Soda Ash 1 1 Caustic Soda Soda Ash 


Soap 

solution 

used 

Amt. of 
caustic 
soda 

Amt, of 
soap 

Amt.of 

soda 

I ash 

Amt. of 
soap 

Soap solu¬ 
tion used 

Amt. of 
caustic 
soda 

Amt. of i 
soap 

Amt. of 
soda 

Amt, of 
soap 

C. C. 
4-4.9 
.0--5.9 

6- 6.9 

7- 7.0 

8- 8.9 

9- 0.9 

pounds] 
0.5 ! 

0.6G 
0.50 
0.8 

L 

1. 

pounds! 

2.47 

4.83 
6.33 

6.83 
7.0 

7.0 

pounds! 

1.5 

2.0 

2.2 

pounds 

G 

5 

7.8 

5- 5.9 

6- 6.9 
9-9,9 

pounds 

0.75 

0.5 

1.5 

pounds 

5 5 

5 

5 

pounds 

3 

2 

; pounds 
5.5 


The amounts of water softener and soap given are avefages of trials 
v^hich have produced satisfactory emulsions in a number of waters 
with the degrees of hardness given in columns 1 and 6. These figures 
indicate the amounts of soap and softener required for making emul¬ 
sions with water of a similar type, or the softener alone, if prepared 
emulsions are used which are not adapted to hard water. 

vSonie variation from the amounts of softener and soap given will, 
of course, be necessary for different types of water and oil. The data 
given are simply tlie results from experiments where satisfactory emul¬ 
sions were secured and hence may be taken as a basis from which 
to work. It should be remembered, however, that changes in the type 
of oil, water or softener used means a new experiment, and should be 
considered as sucli 

The Relation Between Arsenical Injury and Alkaline and 

Hard Waters 

It has been shown by Headden^ and Hayward & McDonnell® that 
the soluble salts commonly occurring in waters, (notably sodium chlo- 
rid, carbonate and sulphate) if present in more than small quantities, 
may exert a solvent action on lead arsenate. Headden states®, ‘That 
he considers it unsafe to use alkali water as a carrier for lead arsenate/’ 

^ Headdeii, Wm. P., ^‘Arsenical Poisoning of Fruit Trees.” Colo. Bui. 131, p. 220. 
s Hayward & McDonnell, *‘Lead Arsenate,” U. S. Bu. Chem. Bnl. 131, pp. 46-49. 
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anti cites (.^xperijiiental data, where sodhnu a,n<:i ija/rficrikiii}'” 

sodiimi chlf)rid IkuI dieted, as a, solvent for lead ansisiaiis 
Hayward. & McDonnell ro|)orte<l ex])erinienta,l <laJ.a, s'Junviny “iJiat- 
lead arseiaat^c a.])|)lied In wader contaitiinij twciil \' ■{)aa‘ts of cjtlnrin la/r 
million luid ca,itsc‘.<l more injury to ],)tiac]i folia-iL^t^ than when a.j)]jlie(l 
•witli distilled, waiter, and that the addition of 10 1„o 40 ‘^nmns of soditiin 
chlorid or S(idinm. carbonate ].)er n'^allon ha<l caused a Jaxivy increasci 
in ansenical itijitry.” d1ie ttvStial reaction bestween acid k^ad arseiuite 
and clil(.)riii is tlie fonnation of a soltil)le arsena;tc an<l a coni], ilex lead, 
salt. The sodittni arsenate. ] 4 (,)es into sivlutnai readily in at 3 nos]-\heric 
moisture, and is then absorbed by the ])lant am! canscs burniiyi^a 
To detennine w]ia.t salts are prcvSent and tlieir ]:)roportions in waters 
wdtli varying degrees of hardness, tlic Collowitig analyses \\a‘re made of 
typical watei' samples. 

Table IV.— Analyses of Soft .<vnd Haub Waters 


CanstiWont__P;trts per million 



(m 

Very soft 

(2.) 

moderately hard 

C3) , 

very hard 

Calcium (Ca) 

40 1 

m 

23 

MaRtiesiiim (Mj) 

5 

20 

100 

Sodium (Na) | 

32 

.52 

384 

Bicarbonate (HC'O.t) 

183 

2m 

040 

Sulphate (804) 

10 

50 

irfo 

Chlorin (CX) 

10 

40 

440 


Hypothetical Combinations of Above Analyses 


Sodium Sulphate (NaS04) 

15 

74 

221 

“ chlorid (Na Cl) 

33 

00 

720 

** bicarbonate (NaHC03) 

.51 

17 

,100 

(Calcium bicarl)onatc (Ca(H ('0,02) 

100 

200 


Magnesium bicarbonate (Mg 
(HC03)2) 

30 

120 

_ J'lOO 


Hlie arnoimt of soap solution used in neutralizing tlic liardiKj.ss of tlie tJiree :;air3- 
pies is, — (1) 4. 9, (2) C>. 7, (i>) 14,. 0, 


It will be noted that the clilorin content of only first, one is 
less than twenty parts per million ■Mhc fact()r\v1iich was associateti with 
arsenical injury in Hayward & McDonneirs experiments. 

All hard watetvS do not necessarily contain cldorin, !:att they may 
have excessive quantities, as already mentioned, one of the common 
forms in which chlorin occurs is sodium chlorid, which is a character¬ 
istic component of saline ratlier than that of hard waters. A sUicly 
of eighty analyses of California waters showed that only 14.8% of 
the total were apparently safe for use with acid arsenate of lead, wdien 
applied to tender foliage. These samples cannot be considered as 
typical because there is usually some suspicion regarding a water be- 
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fore an analysis is asked for. They do show, however, a large propor¬ 
tion of water unsafe for use with this common t 3 ^peof at*senical When 
it becomes necessary to use alkaline or hard waters in spray work, 
the safest plan is to substitute basic arsenate of lead for the acid type. 
Milk of lime combined with acid arsenate of lead tends to prevent 
danger of this kind* 

Conclusions: Hard and alkaline waters form dangerous combinations 
with many forms of insecticides. 

Softening of hard water with chemicals is only partially successful. 
Water softening plants, with a capacity sufficient for supplying a spray 
outfit and for domestic purposes also, may be installed at a cost of 
a few hundred dollars. 

The use of dusting materials, where practical, in place of liquid 
sprays is desirable, in that the user is inependent of the type of water 
found locally. 

Insecticides compatible with the salts commonly found in waters 
are desirable and in many instances will prove a satisfactory solution 
of the subject. ExamplcvS of such substitutions are, basic ^arsenate of 
lead instead of the acid (standard) type, arsenical dips in lieu of cresol 
preparations, and the stable oil emulsions which are made for use in 
waters. 

RELATION OF MOISTURE TO INGESTION OF POISON BY 
THE COTTON-BOLL WEEVIL 

By ,D. C. Warren, Georgia State Board of Entomology 

Considerable attention has recently been given to the problem of 
])C)isoning the cotton boll weevil by the use of calcium arsenate. The 
dUvSting metliod has been used and has given iirofitable results. 

In Bulletin 731, United States Department of Agriculture, B. R. 
Coad conchtdes that ‘tsiiccess in poisoning was due to ingestion b}?' the 
weevil while drinking.'’ He found that *‘only a veiy light mortality 
would result from tests wffiere the plants were kept absolutely dry after 
poisoning; but as soon as moisture was introduced the mortality increas¬ 
ed greatly.” 

During the siunmer of 1919 Wilmon Ne^well and EH K, Bynum of the 
Florida State Plant Board carried out a series of experiments testing 
out the relation of dew or rain to the effective use of arsenates for 
poisoning the boll weevil.^ Newell and Bynum carried out field cage 


journal of Economic Entomology, February 1920. 
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t'X'{)eriiiH‘riis in w'liich s<niiu^ oftlio aii’vs won' c'O'X'orcHl so ns t-o 'prio'oiil tlie 
iV)iTiin,tiori of di^w on iiio plants a,n<l in ol’.hor 11 k‘ dcAv \va.s aJlnwod 

to form, DU t,lK‘ ])la,nt.s. In c'Mcli ('a.s(‘ the ])]a.nt-s wen* <1nsit,‘d in the,' smith,‘ 
niMirrier with calcinrn csr k‘a<l Mrsena.t(,\ A sli.iditly hiyiier niortaJity \va.s 
o1)t-airu'(1 in ea,yes wliore i.he <]ew was nut. allowed to form, 

Cireiilar MN of 'T'he A1al:)ama Iknlyteclinic* hnstitiitc lyy W. Hinds 
gi\H,‘S l)ridi\' ttie iwsnits of testwS condtteded by tlie write,under the 
(1iivcti<„)n of Dr. Hinds dtiriri<»- thc‘ sttminer of H),18. lliese were laljora- 
tory^ i,md held tc'sts in which moist,tire was a])])lic‘d or cdlcnred to fomi 
on t lie ]da;ni:,s in one case and exdnded in, another. Here a. sliyhtly liiyli- 
er ninrta,lity' wa,s obtained on ix.iisoned plants wliere tlu' moisture was 
excluded and C'xdusion of m(,)isture from the diecks had no effect U|)on 
the nH.irtalilyn 

In view of the difference of o|)inion upon the question of whether 
moisture is essential for the 'weevil to inj^cst the |')oisotp the writer con- 
sidcred it, worth while to conduct further experiments upon the prol)lem. 
Accurate infoiTnation upon this question is essential in applying control 
measiires foi^this insect. 

Location OF Experiments and Materials Used 
The experiments here given were conducted at Valdosta, Georgia 
at the Sea Island Experiment Station of the Georgia State Board of 
Eptomology during the stunmers of 1920 and 1921. The cages used were 
3x13x4 feet and 4x4x6 feet. Vigorously fniiting plants were selected 
for caging and the bottom of the cages was covered with heavy |)a'])er 
so as to make the dead weevils i*eadi1y seen. The calcium arscnalv used 
was of the chemical constitution recommended for cotton dusting. A 
fairly heavy dosage of p<,>ivSon (alxmt 10 pounds per acre) was a})|)lied to 
the caged, |)lants. 

Experim'knts Comparing M'ortality from 1^,100)1X0 DURiNCi the 
Pe:riod of the Day in whk'h there: IvS Dew^ on the Ih.ANT with 
THE Period during whk'h the Plant i>s frei: from Dew 
These experiments were carried out in a manner Sfimcwhfit different 
from those previously conducted in testing the relatioti of moisture to 
ingestion, of the poison by the weevil. Here, mortality, from feeding 
during the period in W’-hich the dew remains on the plant, was compared 
with mortality from feeding during the period in which thcTe is no dew 
on the plant. Thus the mortality among weevils which fed upon poison¬ 
ed plants from 6 p. m. to 8 a. m. was compared with the mortality among 
weevils which fed upon poisoned plants from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. The 
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weevils feeding in the prevSence of dew were removed in the morning 
(after feeding during the night) to fresh unpoisoned plants and those 
feeding in the absence of dew were removed (after feeding during the 
day) to fresh unpoisoned plants and mortality records were kept. In 
each case for comparison, check cages were run on un|)oisoned plants. 
This should give an accurate and critical test of the role of dew in poison 
ingestion by the weevil. The only inaccuracy which enters in is the 
fact that those weevils feeding in the absence of dew have only a feeding 
period of 10 hours against 14 hours for those feeding in the presence 
of dew but it will be seen that this did not affect the results. It may 
not seem fair to compare night feeding with day feeding but if we assume 
that dew is necessary for the ingestion of the poison, this is the period 
in which the weevil has an opportunity to drink the dew. In each case 
the weevils were placed on the caged plant a few hours before applying 
the poison in order to allow them to adjust themselves to the plant. 
Cages of the size 3x3x4 feet were used in these experiments. The re¬ 
sults of these experiments are given in table I. 


Table I. 



Total No. 
weevils 
tised 

Mortality 

first 

24 hours 

Second 

24 hrs. 

Third 

24 hrs. 

Total 

mortality 

Mortality 

Percent. 

Day feeding 

294 

3S 

53 

41 

132 

45 

Night feeding 

320 

38 

47 

2S 

113 

35 

Check 

301 

10 

31 

25 

75 

25 


A record was kept of the mortality for 72 hours after the poison had 
been applied, the first 10 or 14 hours of which were spent on the poisoned 
plant by the weevil. It will be seen from the table that there was a great¬ 
er mortality (45%) among the weevils which fed during the period in 
which tliere was no dew on the plant although they remained on the 
poisoned jilant a much shorter period than did the weevils feeding 
in the presence of dew (mortality 35%). The results given in table 
I were for the season 1920 and to further check the results the experi¬ 
ment was repeated in 1921 under more carefully controlled conditions. 

It was found during the summer of 1920 that there was considerable 
difference in natural mortality among collections of weevils made in 
different fields or at different periods in the same field. It is probable 
at the late season when these experiments were conducted, there was 
considerable overlapping of broods so that, from one collection one 
might obtain only newly emerged weevils in which the natural mortality 
would be low, while from a nearby field one might obtain comparatively 
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oicl wec\^ils ill whic'h t.’hero wcntld bo ii nito of rnnii.a.l!t.3L S("> in 
tile 11121 ('Xperiiru^ni.^ can^ \va.s labeii t.o nin t1u‘ (‘X])eriiiU‘iits in 
so that the wc‘e\hls froiii, a, colk'ction were ccjtia,11’\' distrilniled. 

among the iceding, night feeding and check cages. Also iiist.ea.(l of 
removing the weevils, after thedr feeding ])eriod on tlie |)(jisoiK‘d jilant, 
to caged iinpoivSotKxl plants, they were placed in the insectarv'in gausio 
covered lantern globes with fresh cotton squares as food, in this way 
the difficult}" from a;nts carrying away the dead weevils was awjided. 
The results of the lf)2] ex]3eriments are givc^n in table IL 


Taulk 



Day feedinp 1 

NiKht leedinR 1 

('hts'k 

Test 

No. 

No. 

Percent 

No, 

No. 

Percent 

No, 

No. 

Percent 

no. 

weevils 

killed 

killed 

weevils 

killed 

killed 

weevils 

billed 

killed 


tjscd 



tised 



used 



1 

ii i 

4S 

94 

37 

27 

73 

42 

12 

29 

2 

S5 

75 

88 

8f) 

57 

66 

102 

27 

26 

3 

120 

99 

82 

112 

103 

92 

142 

79 

5<1 

4 

93 

83 

80 




108 

14 

13 

5 

SO 

r>i 

f)4 

9G 

49 

51 ' 

44 

10 

23 

CS 

92 

90 

08 




100 

35 

35 

Total 

521 

440 

85 

331 

236 

71 

528 

177 

34 


'‘*’The blank spacefS in the table are duo to rainfall ruining this portion of the series of experiments. 


Here the mortality was recorded for a period of Ob liotirs after the 
poison had been applied to the plant upon which the weevils were feed¬ 
ing. Here the mortality during the 96 hours following the api)lication 
of the poison in the case of the weevils feeding in the absence of dew was 
85 percent and for the weevils feeding in the ]n'esence of dew was 71 
percent. Here again the death rate was higher among die weevils re¬ 
maining on the poisoned plant the shorter iieriod and (hiring f.lie lu'riod 
when they cotild obtain no nv^istiirc. 

It is also of interest to note in this connection tliat a rathew litgh 
percent of mortality was obtained from a very sliort f(XH‘Hrig iieriod. 

Caxie Test Comparing CoNDiTiONvS where Dew was hlxc'ianiEo with 
Conditions of Normal Dew Formation 

These tests are the same type as were carried out liy Nciwell <^ind R}'"- 
mtm. The writer made a few of these tests to check up his emm results 
obtained from attacking the problem from another point of view, (higes 
size 4x4x6 feet were used in these tests. The experimentvS were run 
in the following series: one cage was poisoned and covered, one was 
poisoned and left uncovered, one was unpoisoned and covered, and one 
was unpoisoned and left uncovered. Canvas covers were used for the 
cages and they were covered only during the period of dew formation 
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(about 7 p. M. to 7 A. M.) Experiments with which rain interfered 
are not recorded. Table III gives the results of the experiments. 


Table III 



Total No. 
weevils 
used 

Mortality 
first 24 
hours 

Second 

24 hrs. 

Third 

24 hrs. 

Total 

mortality 

Mortality 

percent 

Covered poisoned 

200 

10 

4fi 

50 

112 

56 

Uncovered poisoned 

200 

10 

32 

62 

104 

I--—. 

52 

C'overed check 

200 

3 

5 

9 

17 

9 

Uncovered check 

200 

2 

10 

7 

19 

10 


It will be seen from table III that the exclusion of dew from the poison¬ 
ed plant had no effect upon the rate of mortality. The percent killed 
during the peiiod recorded is so near alike in the two, that the difference 
is probably due to chance variation. Also by comparing the covered 
and uncovered checks it will be seen that covering had no effect over the 
mortalit\A 

Conclusions 

So considering the results discussed here and those obtai!ied by other 
investigators, it seems that it has been conclusively shown that the 
cotton-boll weevil is poisoned by ingestion of poison with its food rather 
than by drinking the poisoned dew. This conclusion has nothing to do 
with the time of day when the poison should be applied, for it is a well 
CwStablished fact that better results can be obtained from applying 
poison while the plant is wet with d.ew. 


OBSERVATIONS ON INSECTS ATTACKING SORGHUMS 

By Wm. P. Haves, Assistant Entomolgist 
Kansas AgriciiUural Experiment Station'^ 

The following observations were made during the past few years in 
connection with a study at this station of insects attacking sorghums. 
The sorghiim crop in Kansas is on the whole remarkably free from 
insect pests, escaping almost entirely the ravages of the sorghum midge 
and stalk-borers common in southern regions. In the selection of forage 
crops in western Kansas, consideration must be given to possible injury 
by grasshoppers and chinch bugs. Sudan grass and milo are much 

^Contribution from the Entomological Laboratory, Kansas State Agricultural 
College, No. 71. This paper embodies the results of some of the investigations 
undertaken by the writer in the prosecution of project No. 92 of the Kansas Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station. 
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relislutd by i!;rasslio|)j>p(.‘rs, wliiU'. kaliiy iVlorita, iincl swot;! soiy.liii:iiis are 
only (‘a.U.‘ri b\' u'lion (){'lu*r ibod pla.nt.vS an' scjircv. (Miiiuii Iniys 

atbick anilo and Si,ida,n yniss, coneertrinj^ w.lneji ;ni<na‘ will l>e saiil lati/r, 
[Hill other scwglunris U ^ a k,‘sser dc.^gree. It- is o1)\a< vus ilml willi 2 jk”Kh;;2‘l 
acres ch' .sca'gJnmis in the. st,atA\ \'ah,io<1 at, S'tS.adT.bldJIf)/*' a.ny |>est 
sericmsly a.tta.cking ihct ('ro-j) could ca,tise (.‘Cinsidc/raJjlc! da:ina.ey.‘. 

InsbcTvS Attaj'kinc; thi-: iliavD 

SoRivucM Whiuvokm. - Idle most, sen(„nts insc'ct attacking llie 1021 
crop was tlie sorginim wclwvonn hereto.iorc turrei'»(»rte‘d as a.n <‘ne:niy of 
sorghttms ill Kaiisas. Reports and s])ecimcns rcAaavetl from t.Ju/ sonlJua'ii 
part of tile stale showed that a le])idoi,)ieroiis larva wa,s attacking ilic 
heads of kahr in damaging nnmliens. S])eci3'ncns sent to Washiiigtrm 
were dihx'imined as (kianui (Nola) sor^hicUa ,Rileyv*^ 

Tlic iinst re])ort. of damage was receivetl, Se|„>t.. 2*1, from Bomiion Coun¬ 
ty, in which the cxainty agent re|)orted the lar\aa eating tlic grain from 
kafir lieads Imt not injuring the leaves or stalk. At tlie time of -writing 
they had desl^-oyed 12 acres. A vSecond com|)laint from a Boii;rl;)f)n Coun¬ 
ty famier rqiortcd injxiry t<,> cane as well as kafir, and statcxl tliat o licaryv 
rain had apparently destroyed many of the wonns. 

In Chautauqtia Cc.)unty, as high as 40 iierccnt (.>f the cro]:) was rkunaged 
in some fields and the county agent in Cherokee County reported 100 
percent injury, A survey of the vicinity of Manhattan, Riley County, 
revealed only one larva found on a kafir head and no reports ‘were re¬ 
ceived from ]3ointvS in other than southeastern Kansas. Fanners in the,* 
infested area say that tlie a])])earance'of this ins(*ct is more or less periodic- 
ah causing injury and tlien not beiT,ig hc‘ar<l of agjiin fot' several years. 

In Cher(„)kee County, an ex];)eriment,a,l field oixmit.cd in (‘oo|)(*ration 
with the Department of Agronomy contained the following va:ric*1;i(*s: 
Standard Blackhull Kafir, Pink Kafir, Sunrise Kafir, ,f^^eitn'ila, K«insas 
Orange Cane, and Sumac Sorghum, all of which were att;ackt‘d lyy tJu* 
webworm. 

Forbes (1905, j). 16!)) mentions that Ashmead fourKl tlie sj,)ecievS on 
tassels of corn. In 1908, the Yearbook of tlie U. S. Department of 
Agriculture (p. 570) states that this vSpecies breeds in heads of sorgliitm 
from. Virginia to San Antonio, Texas. 

Little is known of the habits of this species. Riley (1882, p. 187) 
first described the species from specimens received from Alabama where 

^Figures from 22d biennial report of the Kansas State Board of Agriculinre 
1920, 

^Determined by Mr. Carl Heinrich through the courttisy of ,I,)r, L. 0. Howa,r(;L 
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they were injiiring sorghums. He likewise described the larval and 
pupal vStages. The nature of the damage done in Kansas is similar to 
that described by Riley which is here quoted. 

‘‘The sorghum heads sent were, for the most part, so interwoven with 
silk as to form a compact mass, in which was profusely mixed the whitish 
excrement of the larva. Running through the mass were numerous 
delicate tubes, forming channels, through which the larvae passed from 
one seed to another unexposed to the attacks of parasites. The kernels 
of the grain were sometimes entirely eaten, but in general were only 
partly destroyed, the germ, however, seeming to be the portion of the 
seed preferred, as in almost every instance it was eaten. The larvae 
were very active when disturbed, and left the heads when read}^ to 
transform, spinning small silken cocoons upon the surface of the ground 
or in some sheltered place. The cocoons were about 7 mm. (a little 
more than a quarter of an inch) in length, somewhat thickest at the 
anterior end, and with a small opening at the posterior end, through 
wliich the last larval skin was partially pushed. They were made out of 
delicate, closely spun white silk, firmly fastened to the oj^ject selected 
by the larva for attachment, and were covered with particles of woo*d, 
bari^, or excrement, so that they w^ere readily recognized. The moths 
issued in late July or early August, a week or more after spinning 
of the cocoons.” 

At the time of writing—Dec. 18, 1921—^the specimens are in the larval 
stage and it is possible that the species hibernates in this stage in Kansas. 
There is a slight possibility of two or more broods in Kansas and that 
some undetermined food plant offers sustenance to the species until the 
sorghum lieadvS appcjir in the fields. The Yearbook of the U. vS. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture for 1906 (p, 510) reports the vSpecies attacking the 
heads of tinuTliy at Arlington, Va. 

It was stated by southern Kansas fanners that the larvae “make sores 
or a kind of breaking out on the skin wherever they hax^pen to crawl on 
a person.” This rash produced a more or less severe itching and several 
fanners were reported unable to harvest sorghum ci*ox)s because of poi¬ 
soning received by coming in contact with the worm when attempting 
to harvest their cro]). 

Corn Leaz^' Aphis. —McColloch (1921. p. 91) reported injury to 
the 1919 crop of sorghums in Kansas by maidis Fitch. Certain 
fields in the wCvStern part of the state were ruined by the species which had 
caused, in the heavily infested heads, badly shriveled grain. The 
question arose as to the effect of this injury on the germinative powers 
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K)f IJie i^niin. Aoronlini^iy, :i SKri(.‘S nf sUu)<'la.nl liL'U'lvhiill kaJir l.osts 
were 'plaivU'iK unitijtired pniin «hs eonlmls with UH!I seeds in en.c*li 

test. TJiese n'snlt.s arc fotnul in 15iMc I. 


TahiJ'; 

Ch'NrAt.I',; (»K OiaoUiXATIuN OF SkI'-JJS Ixj 

i:kki> (!V Ai’iiis 

. ...... — ■ 

—. . .—. 

Pert ml (idfnu inti inn 

eO, ntifnl’Kir 

Utuiijuml rains 

{ninr<Ml o.ra 

1 

7,S 

r>i 


nn 

r»o 

^•» 

7.7 

7.1 

4 

S2 

IJl! 

f. 

17 

27 


2H 

\4 

7 

17 

10 

S 

12 

2 

0 

11 

10 

10 

1) 

42 

II 

22 

10 

12 

20 

28 




A VO nine 

:u..7o 

20.78 


Several theiisami gemiination tests made by the writer in. coniiectieti 
with studies of tlie insects attacking the seed of sorghums have sliown 
the percentage of gemairiation to l)e very low in check plots. The 
results of Table I show wide discrepencies, but an average of 12 plots 
sliows a reduction of nearly hatr percent in vitality of the seeds. vSucli 
a reduction in seeds with naturally low vitality must,, I)e considered im¬ 
portant. 

Corn Earworm, —wSorghum plants arc generally regarded as inciden¬ 
tal food plantsS of Chloridea obsolcta Fab, and little is found in tlie 
literature concerning it. Mally (181)3, ]>. 1,8) found volunteer sorghum 
plants rid<lled l:)y insect,s. He attril'>uted some of thivS injury to tlie 
corn earworm, but thouglit most of it was dti,c‘. to cutAvorms. Qua,in,t..an(;c 
and Brues (11)05, p. 17) mention Uic c(,)rn tvirworm tvit-ing 
'Cciit,rall)udan,d green seeds of sorghums. Aside,^ from such scunt-y r(T.'r- 
ences, no large amount of injury to sorglmms Inis l:)c^en c,harg<:K„l to t.liis 
species. 

During the past summer (1921) the earwonn was uniist,iu]ly a1,)imdant 
on sorghum plants, feeding at first on the leaves and curl and later on 
the green heads. No AT-ariety of sorghum was noted to liave esca|')ed 
the attack of the worms. In 1911 the eai-womi appeared in injurious 
numbers on kafir plants at Herington, Kansas, at which time as high as 
' 8 to 10 worms could be found feeding on the green heads, and many 
moths were noted flying around the plants at night. 

CoREiDAE-—^As a minor pest attacking the head before maturity, 
Leptoglossus zonatus Dali, may be mentioned. It was noted sucking 
the sap of a green kafir head. ^ Forbes (1905, p. 197) reports ixijury to 
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sorghum by another species of the same genus, Leptoglossus phylloptis 
Linn. 

Angoumois Grain Moth. —The granary pest, Sitotroga cerealella 
Oliv. WEvS unusually abundant in sorghum fields during the 1921 growing 
season, causing considerable damage to all varieties of sorghums, and 
much loss can be expected in the stored crop. Injury to sorghums 
in the field is quite similar to that of other grains. 

Insects Attacking the Stalks and Leaves 

Chinch Bugs. —Sudan grass is relished by chinch bugs {BUsstts 
lettcoptems Say) and many bugs seek their winter quarters at the crown 
of the plants. An effort was made during the winter of 1920-1921 to 
ascertain whether Sudan grass offered favorable protection for the 
bugs. Accordingly, counts were made during the fall and winter in 
clumps of Sudan grass in which the stalks had been cut and in clumps 
with stalks left standing. No noticeable difference was observed between 
the cut and uncut as a means of protection. Owing to the mild winter 
and comparative scarcity of bugs, counts did not show large numbers 
i.n the clumps. During October, as high as 19 bugs were noted in 
individual clumps; in Novem.ber, as many as 27, and 17 in February. 
Chinch bugs were more numerous the past summer (1921), and counts in 
November showed as many as 74 bugs to a clump. 

Observations were m.ade on the susceptibility of milo to chincli bug 
injury. To some it is a matter of common observation that young 
milo ].)lants are more serioUvSly injured by chinch bugs than any of the 
soTgliums. Counts were made on the Kansas Experiment Station 1921 
crop of sorghums. In the variety tests, out of 24 vaiieties, only three— 
Dwarf Yellow Milo, White Milo, and Progressive Kafir—showed dwarf¬ 
ed, stunted plants caused by bug injury, although many of the other 
varieties showed some injury to the lower leaves. 

In these plots, Dwarf Yellow Milo exhibited the most injury, followed 
by White Milo and Progressive Kafir in the order named. In the breed¬ 
ing plots, Wliite Milo showed as high as 25 per cent (by count) of injury 
per row, while Dwarf Yellow Milo showed only 20 per cent. Two in¬ 
teresting points were noted in this plot. Milo crosses in rows adjoining 
the injured milo plants were untouched by the bugs and showed luxuriant 
growth, attributed by plant breeders to what is known as ‘hybrid vigor/ 
Some plants of volunteer corn growing between the rows of injured milo 
had but few bugs on them, and showed no damage, indicating that the 
bugs in this case preferred the milo to com. 
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(]Ri':i'iN Biuis.' T1i(,‘ l>ui( (ToAO/ylt-rd v/annuum KnixlJ Dcu'a- 

iiijurt'S Siuhin yrass as wrll as a.ll va.!'i(‘i4rs uf snryliuin. 

Ill in wnst'.nrn Ka.nsa.s, liiis spinaas <1i(1 (’cirisidnraJjh/ da-nui^iy*, 

(^juisiny '|)la!)ls !,<) turn \a‘!l«)W anti tlits Idirllaa* injury b\" ilu* 

Imy'S WiiS chcnkctl 1)y a tluslnny rain. 

[nseuts Atta{'kin(J Tin-: Ik.ANTBn Sincu 

Kaiur Ant, One ef file mnsh injiin<)iis|u\s1s<j|\kaJirisiht^ tinyOiiek 
ant [Solciiopsis uiolvski vSay). Tlie }ial)its of Uiis s|X'eies Iia-ve been 
rather ftilly diseussetl by the writer (1920). hlentinn was inatk,‘ at tlu* 
t.iinc tJiat nn nKvtin,i;‘ fliy:]rt liaxi been netetl in Ka,nsa.s, altlieuyli (ntatiens 
were niadt^ of its occtirtxnice t,*lsewtiere. vSince Iheii the following t il jsetaai- 
tions wcu'c notexl wliicli may be of interest in conncctioj:i witli tlie mating 
ha-l)its of the specic^s, 

geiicml mating flight of S. nwlesta occurred at 5:00 p. m,, July 
27, 1920, anti tmtil dusk the air contained thousands of individuals. 
Females were the more almndant. Mating occurred i.n the air. Alating 
pQiirs were seen to alight on the ground wdiere the male would release 
himself at oticc and immediately take to flight again, evidently j)ursuing 
another female. vSometimes the fcanale woitld, fly and at otlier tiiiics 
would at once begin to shed her wingvS. Tliis was done l)y kicking tJicni 
off on one side with the rear leg of that side. lOie fnmt wing came off 
‘first, tlien the other. Then turning onto the side of t)ic l)ody t'liat had 
lost the wings, it would kick off the otlier wings in the same manner. 
This occupied only about one minute. Other females were seen to alight 
without males, and at once shed their wings. These W(',re peiha,|;)s 
thovSe individuals tliat liad mated and talaui to Uie air a^g^iin. One/ 
such was vSeen to alight on the leaf of a sorghum pla.nt and sJicrl it.s wings 
on the leaf and then start to crawl down to tlic ground, fllu*. wingk‘ss 
queens crawled over the ground and souglit cracks in the soil, in wliich 
to enter. The night of July 2r)~2{), fl.lOinch rain fell a-iid, tlie soil was 
very damp. A jelly glass in the laboratory ccuitaining “sex-larvae” 
collected June 24, 1920, had transf{,)nned and 12 males were oliservcxl 
running about actively on the surface of the soil in the jelly-glass cage. 
During the flight, one queen was observed near the crater oi^ening (')f a 
Lasius colony. It was attacked by the Lasms workers and carried 
helpless into the opening of the Lasius nest July 28, 1920, 9:30 a. m,, 
all of the queens flying last night have sought shelterunder corn, leaves, 
stalks and clods in the corn and kafir plots. Three winged males were 
found walking on the surface of the soil. One male was seen with liis 
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wingvS caught on the moist surface of the sorghum leaf. vSeveral wingless 
queens were found under leaves, stalks, etc. Discarded wings were 
abundant on the surface of the soil: A spider was found carrying a 
dead, wingless queen on the surface of the sorghum plots. Aug. 5, 1920. 
A colony was found at the college farm in a corn field which contained 
a number of winged males, showing that not all participated in the flight 
of July 27.” 

During the flight, twelve of the newly mated queens were collected 
and placed in soil in jelty glasses. By Aug. 19, some of the queens 
had as high as 12 .half grown larvae in a small chamber hollowed out in 
the soil, and on Sept. 25 a few workers were noted in several of the 
colonies. Nine of these queens successfully passed the winter in a cave 
and began to build up their colonies the next spring and summer. Seven 
colonies surviving are now ]:)assing their second winter in the cave. A 
second flight was observed by Mr. J. W. McColloch on July 5, 1921. 
This flight was 22 days earlier than the 1920 one, and as in the case of 
that flight, was preceded by a heavy rain. 

The Seed Corn Maggot. —The seed corn maggot, Hylentyia cilimlra 
Rd. (Plwrbui fusciceps Zett.) W’‘as found by Mr. E. G. Kelly seriously 
damaging planted kafir seed at Olathe, Kansas. A single repellent 
test conducted with tobacco compounds, using nicotine resinate, 
tobacco oil, and nicotine sulphate (40%), on Commei’cial White corn, 
indicates that they may be of vSome value. The nicotine sulphate which 
had a strong odor at the end of the test had not injured germination, 
and in comparivson with the check, had repelled the larvae. Further 
tests are desirable to make this conclusive. 

Pheddolc (Hym.).—^A species of Pheidole did considerable damage 
to planted sorghum as well as com seeds at Manhattan during May 
and early June. Their work was evident on the surface by small mounds 
which in most cases were covere<i with fine white particles of the seed 
carried to the surface. The damage is quite similar to that of Solenopsis 
molesta, the ants evidently preferring the oily parts of the seed, leaving 
the starch in finely chopped bits. As high as 21 percent of injury was 
noted (Red kafir) and 19 varieties were attacked. 
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CONTROL OF THE STRAWBERRY LEAF-ROTX,ER 

IN THE MISSOURI VALLEY 
By lA M. Wadlev 

Sfiimiijic Assistant^ Bumiuof Ent(mtnloir\% U, S. Department of Afirkultnre 

Introdih'.tion 

TliivS ])aper is tJie result of work done in Kansas in 1917 and 1918, 
and in Iowa in 1919, by the writer wbile engageti in t,m,ck"Cr()|:) insect 
investigationsdn the Biti'eau of Entomology, United vStates Department 
of Agriculture. The Strawberry leaf-roller (Aw(;3;/'7v compkma Fr<)li1,) 
in the adult stage is a vsmall reddish brown moth with intricate mark¬ 
ings; the larva, a nearly smooth caterpillar, slender, an<I rcuachiiig 
a maximum length of one-half inch,. The larvae Aaxry from liglit grciMi 
to dark olive gi-eeii. The species is distrilnited over all stiawberry 
growing regions of North. Am,erica. 

Tile life-cycle stages in summer in souIIkuii Kansas are iiliout as 
follows: egg, 1,) days; larva, 22 days; intpa, 7 days. Sinarral days 
are required for the pre-oviposition iieriod, and a giMic^ratitHi in Hrimnns,* 
ixquircd aliout dt) days. vStages arc much, longer in cool wi,ather. 
R. L. Wdister*' has Becu,re<l an average (,>{ 75 eggs pts' female in t1u:t in¬ 
sectary, and an avetmge adult life of K.) <lays. 91,u,? fiale green c'gg’ is 
depositcxl on the leaf; the larva feeds, usually on the un<](‘r surfacx!, for 
about a week after hatching. It then draws tlie Ivaf. together iiiid wel„:)s 
it up, working on tlie upper surface. In thi.s protected situation, it 
feeds and. grows, and if not disturbed, will reach the adult stage l,;)ef()re 
leaving. It never'eats through the leaf, but injures it by webbing and 
feeding on the surface. 

The nearly grown larva hibernates in the leaves and ptipates early 
in the spring in Kansas, emerging during April. It seems likely that 
four generations occur, but that some of the last larvae of the third 

'^Webster, R. L., 1918, Journal Econ. Entom.* VoL 11, pp, 42-45, 
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generation hibernate before pupating, and that in long seasons a snaall 
fifth generation may develop. Adults of the first generationappearby 
June 1, and those of the second generation begin appearing about July 
10. In Iowa there aire at least three generations and probably a partial 
fourth. The cool weather of late September and October appears to 
cause a cessation of pupation, and the larvae then present hibernate. 
After the intennission between the over-wintered and the first generation, 
all stages can generally be found in the field at any time until fall, though 
more abundant at some times than others. This is due to length of 
oviposition period and variation in development. 

Injury 

Usually only a few laiwae may be found in a strawberry patch, and 
injury is very slight. In many cases, however, more or less damage 
is suffered by the plants, and occasionally a patch is found in which 
many or all of the plants have been killed. More than one larva to 
a plant will injure it noticeably. Injury is more severe in dry weather, 
since the plants have then less power of recovery. The writer has been 
unable to find the species in Kansas on any plant other than strawberiy. 

This leaf-roller shows marked fluctuations in numbers, due to numer¬ 
ous parasitic enemies of several hymenopterous and dipterous species. 
Winter cold, lack of food when larvae are numerous, and disease also 
reduce its numbers. 

Outbreaks are usually rather sudden, local and short, lasting a season 
or less, though the species may be troublesome for several years in one 
locality, The grower can therefore undertake control measures, 
knowing that if the plants can be protected for the time, the leaf-rollers 
will soon diminish in abundance. The first generation is usually 
most injurious, but later generations often do considerable damage, 
especially in new plantings. 

Control Problem 

Control l)y spi'aying is based on coating the leafage with poison, wliich 
will kill the young larvae as they begin to feed. The older larvae are 
usually safe in their folded leaves. As all stages are present together 
during the simimer, larvae and pupae present at the time of spraying 
will mature and deposit eggs for several weeks afterward. Some of these 
eggs will be deposited on unpoisoned foliage, since the plants will have 
put forth new leaves and rains will have washed off some of the poison. 
These conditions make it impossible to secure complete control with a 
single application under field conditions. When the first generation 
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cvf 1arvi!,(.\ all nlxml I'he same taj.(e, are ])R‘Sent, it \\'<nil<,1 siamu, iierirly 
a.'1l miyht l')e killed by a siiiyde S'pray at IJu'. tbne of .luita'Iiiiiy; btii. a;t: tins 
time rains arc freq'iuait a,nd new U'avcs are bi'ing fnrnied laipidly, Sfi 
dial, coiltri’il is actually rnorc.i di{Ticult tJien Uit'.er. ('em;} a aitn 'wa ailcl 
iiei‘evSsita.tc Iceepiny all foliaj^Xi contintxoiisly coattxl \vit1i ])oison for 
several weeks. Before experixncnts werc‘ condticted, it seemed doubtful 
if enough kirvac cotild be killed to reduce injury; but it, was found tliat 
a single spray ap|)lication gives tlie leaf-roller a su1)stanHca,l cliccle and 
benefits the plants decidedly if the}” are being injured. 

Rksults 

The tests made by the writer were all on plots of less tlian one-half 
acre. vSixicc the point to be tested wavS whether any arsenical would 
give satisfactory control, diy lead arsenate at the rate of 2 pounds to 
50 gallons of water w^as applied, using a compressed-air sprayer. Half 
the strength would probably do just as well. In all exce 3 ;)t the first 
two tests, rCvSin soap was used as a “spreader” and “sticker.” In eacli 
case equal sprayed and unsprayed areas were counted over. vSonie 
difficulty wm encountered in finding infestation seveic enough for 
experiments. In plots 1, 2 and 4 some larvae were present at spraying 
time but had disappeared before counts were made. 


Table of Results 


Isxp't. 1 
No. 1 

Locality j 

Date of 1 
sprayiriR 1 

Date of 1 
[Counts 1 

Results Ccrct 

i of (’ 

intaia* 

< introl 

^ 1 

Wichita 

'Katis. 

I May 2 I 

1 1917 1 

jjune 12 j 

No le.'if-roliers <jn sprayed c:tr unsprayed area j 

— 

2 1 

ORden 1 

iKuhb. I 

I Aur. 11 
! 1917 

|Sept. H 

jNo leaf-r<>lle,rs on sijniyed or unsprayed area 


S 1 Wichita 1 

1 K’ans, 1 

1 Sept. 13 1 

1 1917 1 

|Sept. 28 1 

ibn spraye<l area, ‘11 leaf-rolUsrs on unsprayetj area i 
129 1 

(ifiq'i 

4 

ri'roy 1 

I'Kans. ! 

Jutu 25 1 

1918 1 

Jul. 1(5 1 

No ieaf-odiers on sprayed or unsjjjrayed area- 


r> 

[Mitiscalinc 

Iowa 

May 2 

1919 and 
May 7 

J une 2 j 

On si>T'Jiyefl uiva, .55 foidial Itaives, on uniipra,y«al 1 
area, 12.5 fo1dt‘<l leaves 


« 1 

Inly U» 
'1919 

'Ai5K.~“'n 
1919 I 

\i)n spruyc<l ;u'ea, -i leaLnyiiiTS, on mi.si>rayed 1 

urea, 19 1 


7 1 

Jtily 10 
1919 

IAur. 5 1 
ll919 1 

|Ou sprayed area, 8 leaLndlers, on unsi-uaiytnl 1 

larea, 2'1 | 

97% 

8 1 •• 

1 Awr. 14 

1 1919 

[Sept. 2 1 
!1919 I 

lOn spr.ayed area, 2 leaf-roilers, on iinspraytsi j 

larea, 5 1 

:. 111!% 


A weighted average of the above gives 63% control from a single sj)ray. 

The only large-scale spraying against the leaf-roller olxscrved l)y the 
writer was that done in 1918 by Mr. F. W. Dixon at Holton, Kans,, on 
about 60 acres of strawberries on his nursery farm. Leaf-rollers were 
first noticed in numbers in the fall of 1917, and began to be very injurious 
the following spring. Injury was aggravated by droutli, which was also 
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faYT)ral)le t(3 spraying. Mr. Dixon used a modern orchard sprayer with 
a row attaclimeiit, Tlirce applications of lead arsenate were made; 
about June 15, July 20 and ilugust 15, respectively. Several acres 
were left unsprayed the first time and nearly all plants in this area were 
killed. Many larvae were present on the sprayed area, but their num*» 
bers were so reduced that little injury was accomplished. This first 
application, in the writer’s belief, saved a large portion of the plants. 
Tlie second and third sprays w^'ere applied to all the strawberry acreage, 
The leaf-rollers were held in check all season. Though some larvae 
w'ere always present, serious injuty^' was averted. They became scarce 
by fall and were not troublesome in 1919. These results in large scale 
spraying by a grower are very gratifiying, especially considering the 
unusual severity of the outbreak. Although 100 percent control was not 
achieved, injury was effectually checked. 

Recommendations 

Lead arsenate with a soap spreader is well adapted to control of the 
leaf-roller, adhesiveness being especially desirable. Any fairly good 
spraying apparatus will do to apply it, and underspraying is unnecessary. 
The grower should vSpray only when the insect threatens to assume 
injurious numbers. One or two applications as the plants begin blossom¬ 
ing will reduce the numbers of the first generation, and probably also 
of saw-fly larvae if present. Growers will be reluctant to spray after 
berries begin setting. vShould injury continue after harvest, further 
Si)rays should be applied. Mowing and cultivating aid in control where 
practiced, but are not alw^'ays sufficient. Leaf-rollers should not be al¬ 
lowed to injure the plants during summer and fall, as the plants which 
will bear next year’s crop are then developing. New plantings ai“e very 
]ial)le to injury late in the season. 

Since one application gives about two-thirds control, several at short 
intervals should bring an outbreak to an end so far as sen’ous injury is 
concerned. There is little advantage in spraying at intervals of less 
than two weeks in dry weather in vSummer and fall, but in rainy 
weather shorter intervals are better. Sprays a month apart during the 
summer have given practical control of the worst outbreak the writer 
has seen, though more frequent applications would probably have given 
more nearly perfect control. 

Spraying as outlined throughout the season, both before blossoming 
and at intervals from midsummer until early fall, will protect the crop 
against unusual outbreaks. Usually, however, such frequent spraying 
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will not Ix" neccssa.ry'; in many ca.s(\s it. will not, 1>e ntHHloti a.t all, and in 
others one or two a]v|)Hcat.ions will stiHice to protect tlu' until the 

oirtbmik siil>si<'!es. Hpnvyin,tj is n<')t necessary nc:»r [irotitahle. wlien leaf 
rollers are few, but it is an elTcctivc means of coin,bating Uiein when tliey 
rise to numbers. 


HOST PLANT SELECTION BY HESSIAN FLY^' (PHYTOI^IIACA 
DESTRUCTOR SAY,) 

By W. B. CARTWKaaiT, Sclentifu: AssLstanf, 

U. S. liniamological Laboratory, B'W/ Lafayette, ImL 

In connection with the Hessian fly investigations at ("'entralia, Illi¬ 
nois, for the Fall of 11)21, two sowingvS each of wheat, barley, rye, and 
oats were anade to deterniine the relative attractiveness of tliesc grains 
to the adult flics for oviposition and to obtain comparative data on 
larval infestation,. Identical preparations were m.adc for both series 
with respect to orientation of the plots and the date of sowings. 

1. Sowing vSeptember 1. 

^ Plants or this sowdng appeared above ground on September 10, 
On this date fifty plantvS from each plot were marked and numbered for 
daily examination during the emergence period of the Hessian fly. d'ho ■ 
eggs fotmd on these plants were carefully removed and recorded as found. 
The counts for the series are vshown in Tabic I. 


Tablk I-““Daily E(J(; Counts 


Date 

Wheat 

Barley 

1 Rye 

Oats 

'rota! 

Sept. 31 

15 

7 

1 2 

0 

21, 

,14 

7 

0 

' 0 

0 

M, 

15 

1 

: 0 

0 

(( 

1 

24 

,l 

0 

0 

0 

,I 

28 

50 

9 

2.3 

3 

91 

20 

85 

23 

142 

7 

257 

80 

58 

0 

7 

0 

05 

Oct, 1 

,11 

0 

0 

(,) 

17 

•'I 

195 

19 

5(3 

0 

270 

8 ' 

170 

15 

42 

0 

227 

4 

111 

8 

5 

(,3 1 

121 

5 

124 

39 

20 

0 i 

103 

C5 

653 

57 

173 

0 

881 

7 

9 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

8 

81 

41 

i 00 

0 

HM, 

30 

(,38 

12 

! 35 

0 

,115 

11 

17 

(,) 

0 

0 

17 

32 

0 

{) 

0 

0 

0 

15 

29 i 

5 

0 

0 

31. 

1(3 

38 1 

9 

0 

0 

47 

Total 1 

173(3 

( 224 1 

580 1 

1 1{} 1 

2550 

Per cent 

i (38.0 

1 -S.H 1 

22.8 

1 .4 

1 tC)(,l 


It was noted during the days from the first a|:)pearmice of the |)lants 
Published by permisssioii of Secretary of Agriculture. 
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above <^roirnc! on vSeptember 10 to the period of injury by developing fly 
larvae that the root syvstcms of the individual plants were steadily en¬ 
larging and that excessive tiller fomnation was becoming more pronounc¬ 
ed. Rye in particular showed rapid tiller fomiation. Infestation 
counts were made November 25th after the plants had I'eached the 
maximum growing period with the advent of winter. An adaptation 
of the five linear foot method was used for selecting plants for examina¬ 
tion. By this method samples are taken to include all plants from 
live linear feet of drill row% each foot taken separately and at random. 
Infestation data thus obtained are given in Table 11. 


Table II—Infestation Data Sept. 1, Sowing 


1 

Plants 

[ Culms 

1 Larvae 

I Puparia 
Per culm 

Total 

Sowing 

Examined 

% 

Infested 

Examined 

‘Jo 

Infested 

Size 

j Per culm 

Total 

TS 

a 

c/3 

Half grown 

Mature 

Max. 

Aver. 

Max. 


P 

< 

■Wheat 

.50 

96 

las 

44 

4 

0 

85 

0 

2 

89 

20 


5 

274 # 

Barley 

,50 

04 

210 

20 

3 

3 

16 

2 

2 

22 

4. 


i 

40 

Rye 

SO 

6 

410 

0.7 

0 

0 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 

3 


2 

4 

Oats 

SO 

0 

02 

0 

0 

0 

I 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


A detailed chart showing the infestation data for each individual 
plant for the fall brood of flies is not possible on account of its large 
size. However, a summary showing the more important features is 
given in flkible III. 


Table III- Summary of Detail Infestation Data 


IMot 

% If’latits 
Infested 
by eggs 

Eggs 

per Infcst(!d Plant 

Vi Plants 
infested by 
larvae 

Larvae per Infested Plant. 

Max. 

Min 

Aver 



Aver. 

Wheat 

100 

118 

4 

35 

90 i 

20 

1 

8 

Burley 

74 

17 

1 

6 

64- 1 

7 

1 

2 

Rye 

90 

44 

1 

13 

6 

3 

1 

2 

Oats 

8 

4 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 


11. vSowing vSeptember 14. 

Plants of this sowing appeared above ground on September 20th. 
From this date and throughout the period of activity of the Hessian 
fly for the fall, ten plants were examined daily for each plot. Plants 
were selected at random and the accumulated egg masses recorded. 
Condensed results from the examinations are given in Table IV. 
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IVt^l. u 



'rviii.E iv 

'A< 

.Cgg H.oi.'Nrs 



. . . 

..— - .- - 


.. ‘ ' 


. 


WluMl; 

Hai'jrv 

H VP 

Hat;; 

'I'l.fal 

SopL :is 


0 

0 

0 

5 

2\) 

to 

0 

5 

0 

15 

MO 

lA 

0 

4 

0 

lil 

Idol. 1 

20 

7 

25 

0 

01 


M! 

0 

IS 

0 

5H 


ro 

12 

Hi 

0 

70 

! 

HO 

10 

17 

0 

HO 


157 

2«i 

12 

0 

105 

0 

101 

20 

HS 

0 

100 


100 

;!o 

2S 

ii 

ISO 

<S 

!0S 

s 

30 

0 

251 

0 

170 

50 

•H 

0 j 

2(1! 

10 

202 

20 

37 


200 

i 1 

120 

15 

i 1 

0 ’ 

152 

12 

101 

12 

5S 

0 

174 

1M 

2S'1 

i 2M 

31 

0 

341 

Id 

150 

-IS 

51 

0 

2> >S 

lo 

77 

IS 

29 

0 

121 

Hi 

120 

21 

3 

0 

150 

17 

45 

21 

0 

0 

00 

IS 

10 

0 

0 

0 

22 

H) 

t> : 

2 

0 

0 I 

8 

Total 1 

2254 

1 302 1 

1 440 

1 10 ' 

r 3072 

Pen* cent: 1 

7HA 1 

1 11.8 i 

i 14.r, 

"i ' ""M~ 

r‘'“Too"' 


Infestation counts for this sowing wexc made November 4th before 
the plants had. stooled excessively, though at this time the rye plants 
w^>re sending T)ut many succulent tillers. The results thus obtained are 
given in Table V. 


Table V —^Ineestation Data, Septemuer i-i Sowing 



PI 

ants 

C 

ulms 

[ Larvae 

Pup; 

;iria 







Size 1 

per 

culm 


Per c 

‘ulm 




xi 

no 

(P 


1 

1 i 





1 



r 

1 

"U 

1 

q 

■§ 

(.3 

H 

W 

w 

Small 

Half 

grown 

Mature 

M 

c) 


*15 

H 

Max. 

5ii 

*5 

ii 

Whcdit 

100 

OH 

100 

98 

m 

154 

317 

18 

'" 5 

320 

0 

2 ' 

33 

Bur lev 

100 

02 

100 

02 

00 

34 

HI 

0 

2 

HO 

2 

1 

: i 

Rye 

100 

: 8 

100 

8 

0 

4 

5 

4 

*> 

15 

0 

0 

0 

Ont8 

too 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

.0 

0 

0 


wStIMMARY 

Observations from two series of plots made daily througlioiit the full 
emergence period of the Pall of 15)21 at Ceiitralia, Illinois show that 
adjacent and identical prepared plots of wheat, barley, rye and oats are 
subjected to fly attacks in varying degrees. 

The order of selection for oviposition runs in descendmg order wheat, 
rye, barley and oats. From data in which daily egg counts were made 
from a numbered series of plants (Table 1) the total number of eggs be¬ 
ing considered 100%, wheat received 68%, barley 8.8% lyc 22.8% and 
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oats A%. Likewise accmmilated egg cotmls made from a constant 
ntmi1)er of plants (Table 4) show that wheat received 7?jA.%, barle-y 
1LK%, rye 14.5% and oats .3%. 

Resultant laiwal infestation from the fall ovipositioii of the Hessian 
fh'- on wheat, barley, rye, and oats was piitnarily manifest in wheat and 
barley. Rye, though second in selection for OAdposition, was scantly 
infested and oats not at all. The percentages of plants infested from 
these two series of plots (Tables 2 and 5) were for wheat 96 and 9S, for 
barley 64 and 62, and for lye 6 and S respectively. 


INJURY TO BELL PEPPERS BY BLAPSTINUS CORONADEN- 
SIS^ BLAISD. AND B. DILATATUS^ 

By Roy E. Campbell, Scientific Assistant, 

Truck Crop Insect Invesligations, Bureau of Entomology, U, S. Dept, of A grictiUure 

During the first week of September, 1921, the writer’s attention was 
called to soine fields of young bell peppers near La Habra, Calif., which 
exammation showed were being damaged by tenebrionid beetles feeding 
oti the stems at the surface of the ground. It Avas evident that individual 
beetles did not do much feeding at one time, but because of their numbers 
around many plants and their continuous feeding, serious damage had 
resulted. This injur}^^ varied from a hole or tw^o into the epidermis to 
the complete girdling of the stem for an inch or more. In severe cases, 
although the plant continued to grow for some time, it soon broke off 
1;)ecause of the weakened, stem. In other cases, when the process of 
feeding was slow, the wound healed over and the plant recovered. The 
more seriously infested part of the fields suffered a damage in killed 
]:)Ian1:.s of at least 25 per cent, but the average for the entire fields would 
not be over 5 per cent. Matiy more plants Avere injured, but were not 
killed. 

The field most seriously damaged had been cultivated for 5 years. 
Opposite Avas a young lemon orchard separated by a dirt fam road 
'Which had not been plowed for several years. -The greatest d,aniage 
was to the rows near this old road. The soil was a rather heavy clay 
loam, the elevation about 500 feet, in the edge of a range of foothills. 
About half a mile away, near the top of a hill, 100 feet higher, was 
another field similarly but not so seriously damaged. Various counts 
indicated a maximum number of 75 beetles around the stem of a single 

identifications by Dr. F. E. BlaisdelL 
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pL'iiil:! It was ,nr>l tuK'niniiuai (o lirnJ a, flozcti or nuari' Inwili'S, wliiltj IJk' 
av('ra,i!:c in ihv ■parts of tlu* fit'ld si!lTarin.t; dai'na.i.'V was about fi but'! las to 
a plant.. 

Of tlui two 5r|)ecii‘S aonrcn'R'd in this infasta.tion. filapslfuiis cora'iindeih 
sis and //. dilataius, t.lio fomuT ws'is hy far coTnrncjrK*!'. 

A riuinlxrr of ex] )onrn,ents wcvrc mad(‘ with differtail, male,‘rials wliicli 
W”ere ]}lac‘ed on thc‘ <^round anntnd tlu,* stc‘in of tlie 'plant. Among tJu* 
materials used wanu ground tobacco, nicottne dust, nicotine dust and 
calcium arsenate, Bonk^aux mixture (botli wet and drvf), ]3on1eaux mix¬ 
ture with nicotine dust, and liydnitcd lime. Somc^ xvere mtu'ety a,| r{)li(‘{1 
to tlic top of the ground, wliile others wena; covered witli soil aft.er a'i)])]i- 
cation. Later examinations showed tliat. the wet sprays were vahteless, 
but that (hy dusty material had a decided, <leterrent effect, ll’iis wa,s 
checked up l)y using hydrated lime on a larger scale, with results as 
follows: 


Clieck ) 
lindusted j 

Dusted ■ 

Check 1 
Undusteclf 


33 plants with beetles around stem; 2 plants with, no 
beetles. 

() |)la'nts with beetles around stem; 29 plants with no 
beetles (5 of thCvSe plants did not have lime thoroug;lily 
abioitt stem) 

28 plants with beetles around stem; 13 ])]antvS wit hi no 
beetles. 


Field observations conlinued tlR\sc results. If the lime* wen* so 
appH(,.H! as to cover the ground comi)letely around the stx'up the* liet'tles 
ceased to feed. 


h'^or a|)])lying the lime, a bellows iy])e of haml duster was used. 
With the feed wide opien, a single puff of dust, ihorouglily (*ovt*red ihi* 
ground on one side of the stem, 1'lie o'|)orator 'lirocoedixl u]) the row, 
giving a puff to each iilanL an<l then came 1>ac1<: on Hk* .sarnt,^ row, so 
as to cover the ground on the o])])osite side. 

Very little feeding wa.s obseiwed after the limc^ was ii])pHc(l A 
number of plants died,, having been previously injured, so the 
increased weight of the growing top caused them to lire^ilc < iff. 

The pepper fields were under irrigati(,)n, and the one most s(;ri(msly 
damaged was level with a gentle vS]o]3e to the vSouth,. To test the ])c,)ssi- 
bility of killing the beetles by flooding the field, a number were brought 
toAhe laboratory and pilaced on soil subm.erged in water. 11 i <3 beetles 
were very active for over an hour, when some became quic‘sccini;. These 
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were remoA'^ed, and soon recovered. Others continued to move, althoii^li 
witli less \d<n)r, tor three hours, and wei'e then allowed to remain over 
night in the water. The next morning practically all of them were 
still alive, although they had been under water for 18 hours. This 
indicated that flooding fields infested by these beetles would be useless as 
a control measure. 

Dr. F. I"L Chittenden, Bureau of Entomology, infomis the writer 
that on two occasions other species of Blapstmus have been destroyed 
by poisoned baits used by employees engaged in Truck Crop Insect 
Investigations. The first of these experiments was performed by Mr. 
Ji. M. Russell in the spring of 1911 in combating an outbreak of cut- 
woims on sugar beet in southern California. Bran, shorts and Paris 
green were used in the preparation of this bait. It was applied May 
1 and when the infested fields were examined later, in addition to an 
abundance of dead cutwoims, many Blapstinus beetles were found lying 
dead beside the poisoned bait. 


UTILIZATION OF SYSTEMATIC OBSERVATIONS ON BEET 
LEAFHOPPER (EUTETTIX TENELLA BAKER) AND 
CURLY LEAF OF SUGAR BEETS 

By Edward A. Schwing, B.vS. and William J. Hartung, B.vS. 

Spreckels Agncidtural Experiment Station 

Sugar companies demand information as to the number of beet leaf- 
hoppers (Eutetti'x tenella Baker) present during the spring invasion of the 
pest into the beet fields, and also at very frequent intervals, the extent 
and progress of curly leaf (curly top or blight) which this insect trans¬ 
mits. Reliable iiifomiation must be at hand for economic reasons. 
l"he <iesultoi'y manner of gathering and recording this iiifoimation in the 
past, revsulted in data of veiy little value to the sugar companies as a 
reference to the average number of leafhoppers for a certain number of 
beets and the X) 0 ssibility of securing a marketable crop. During 1920, 
the recording of infoimation was put on a sound workable basis with all 
of the essential facts and related data. The following headings were 
found to be most satisfactory in tabulating the data: 


Location 

Date 

Weather 

conditions 

Size of beet 

Curly 

leaf 

Number hoppers per 
100 ft. of beet row 

'Ranch. 3 

Doud Tract 1 

May 4-21 

8:30 a. m. 
sunshine, quite 

0 leaves 
unthinned 

20% 

IS adults 
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!ii 11]) tiio |>('rct‘uUi,.t'A.' oj in finhl, i.wo mws ul 5fl Ixh'I's 

■\vor(‘ a.n*l tim n,v<*ra,i*<.‘ pt‘n't*nlaj^'(,‘ n,f rtirh' Iriif was e<rirr|>titeil, 

(\niy lc‘af was tK^tennincd h>’ ('xaniinin,!.!; iiit' ynnnpc‘st nr iniitsinnsl Iwif 
nf a beet: for ilic (‘a.rliost vivsi1>k‘ s\’ni])lniri,; na.mi'ly, tbc ira,iis})a.re:nt 
11 til ws >r1v 1 ):f mil in to \a‘iri s. 

"Fho (letiirariaation nf llic ntnnlicr nf bo(,i( lea;nio])])ors to 10(1 iVal of 
l)eet rcAY is a and i.odinus ta.sk. '‘Frial a,flor trial by S'\\'(‘afliitp; 

ivitb an inscit-not ] roved that, t.his method of a,vSecTtaininy 11 k‘ nmnla-r 
of itivSi'ct s in a. Ix'et field was inacoiiratA*. 11ie m,etho<1 whicdi we enpiloy- 
(‘d Avas to disturb t he,' foliage wii.h tlu^ hand and (‘a.ri'fully exannni‘ ixicli 
beet, and surrounding soil for leafho])'{)ers, while llu^ oliseiaas' (‘ra.W'frd 
aJorig the row of l.)eets on his hands and kncc'S. Months of t.his exixri- 
(nice inalcCvS one very ade|;)t ?,ind the iiossililc error is reduced to a. mini" 
mum. Time after time olisenars have checkc'd the results of ea.eh otJier 
and the countvS of the number of hofipers were so nearly the sanies tliat. 
it is felt tliat the data thus obtained is reliable. 

In t.hc Salinas Valley, where this work has been carried onsystemat.- 
ically weather conditions are an important factor in ascertaining the 
number of insects. Early in the morning, wdien it. is cool and still 
quiet, the adults in the beet fields are sliiggisli and easy to coniiL. In 
the vSalinas Valjcy a daily wind blows fnmi. about 10 a.m. until evening. 
When this wind prevails, the hoppers are diiricult to find find the wx^rlv 
for the day must cease if accurate results are to be rcc’orded. During 
cloudy, cool mornings the detenninations are vety a-ccurate; on wann, 
sunshiny mornings, the activity of tlie leafhop])]>cTs maktAS oliscrvalion 
more difficult and less accurate. 

During 1920, the numlier of adults in the Injct, fields of the t%'iltna,s 
Valley remained almost constant from the t.ime that tiu* inv^'ision of tlu* 
pest occurred in early May until thcA second l)i‘ood a.duh:s madi* t.iu^ir 
appearance during the last week in June, Nyx"n])hs began to a,|)])(A'tr in 
early June and increased as the month iirogressed. Th(‘ same condition 
with slight modifications was found to be true in the present sen,son of 
1921, 

The size of the beet at the time that the lcafl:io];)pers a|)pear in consid¬ 
erable numbers in the fields and the relative number of ho|,)|)ers |;):resent 
have a direct bearing' on the tonnage harvested. At King City three 
beet fields on which data was kept during 1920, showed the effect of the 
time of planting. One tract planted about At)ril 1, was being thimied 
about the time that the spring brood adults flew into tlic l::)ect fields 
during the early part of May. By June 26, these bcch-s were all blighted, 
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and at tbe end of the season a crop of less than one ton per acre was 
haiwested. Beets planted in January", 1921 in the same field avera^eed 
eight tons per acre. On a second tract planted about the last of IMarcli, 
1920 the beets were still unthinned when the spring brood made its ap¬ 
pearance. Blight made quick inroads on this area also, amounting to 
100% by July 24. The yield from this field was 3.1 tons per acre which 
hardly paid for harvesting the crop. A thii'd tract was planted in 
February. When the bugs aiDpeared, these beets were making a thrifty 
growth and continued to grow but did not show the effect of curly leaf 
until much later in the season. , These beets did not show 100% blight 
until August 20, and before that time they were read^^ to hain^est. 
Even though a delay of the last irrigation due to power shortage reduced 
the crop, a yield of over seven tons per acre was secured from this field. 

In the fog belt districts more leafhoppers were present and a higher 
percentage of curly leaf occurred in early planted beet fields than in 
fields planted after the invasion of the pest had occurred in the vSalinas 
Valley. March plantings showed 80% curly leaf on July 23, near Chtia- 
lar, while beet seeds which germinated after May 1, shqwed only 3% 
blight on August 5. At vSanta Rita 60% of the early planted beets wSre 
blighted compared with 3% in an area replanted on account of the disease 
in the same field. The same condition occurred in the vSan Juan Valley; 
where, on one side of the river, March and April plantings were destroyed 
by curly leaf, while on the opposite side of the river late plantings 
produced a good crop. 

The two following cpiestions are frequently asked by growers: (1) 
Can a profitable crop of sugar beets be grown where the beet leafhopper 
is present? (2) Will it pay to allow beet fields that are attacked by 
Icafliopiiens to com|,)letc their growdh, or is it advisable to i)low u|.} the 
beets and plant some other crop? Systematic observations show that 
under semi-arid conditions near King City, Salinas Valley, beets planted 
before March 1, with proper cultural methods and soil moisture, will 
].)roducc a fair yield in blight years. If beets have not been thinned 
or have just been thinned, when the adults invade the fields, the possibili¬ 
ty of a crop is very problematical; in fact, a failure is almost a certainty 
when one leafhopper to 20 beets are present. If the beets have been 
thinned and possess not over 16 leaves, wuth the same number of insects, 
the crop is still doubtful and the beets may or may not pay for harvesting. 
In the case like the latter, beets had best be left to complete their 
growth if there is doubt as to the success of a crop planted at this time. 
Ill the fog belt districts of the Salinas Valley where climatic conditions 
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are favorable, replanting; may be resorted to when the first ])lant:.iny 
becomes badly bliyhtecl in the early part of the season. 

Systematic records of this nature should be continued in years when 
the beet leafhoppers are at their maximum in number, and tliroiiyh the 
interval between outbreaks so that all conditions can be recorded. 
Better decisions on crop prospects with reference to curly leaf and the 
number of beet leafhoppers can be rendered early in the season with 
more data available. 


THE EFFECT OF ACTIVITY ON THE LENGTH OF LIFE OF 

HONEYBEES 

By E. F. Phillips, Bureau of Entomology 

That honeybees live longer when they are least active has been known 
for many years. This is especially evident from the fact that during 
the heavy honey-flow the worker bees live about six weeks while during 
the winter they may live four times as long. It may be that this differ¬ 
ence is in some degree associated with certain physiological conditions 
winch need not be discussed at this time, but it seem.s clear that the 
chief difference is in the amount of work which they are called upon to 
do. It has for a number of years been believed that the greater the 
activity of the bees, the shorter their term of life. 

In connection with some experiments to deteiinine the availability 
of various carbohydrates as food for worker bees, it was noted that the 
bees used as checks on the experiments, and which were given no food 
whatever, lived for different periods, taking an average of the daily 
death rate. In the first series of ex]}eriments (August 1014) the be(\s 
without food averaged i .74=^(),()377 days. In the kccotkI series (Scplicm- 
her 1914) the average for unfed bees was 4.;,i4 =*=().(}fi62 days. For th(‘ 
third series (SexAtember 1919) the avemge was ,1.375 days, Fr)r t.he 
fourth series (May 1922) three lots of bees without food were put under 
different conditions, and it is the pupoose of this note to discuss these 
results in detail. In a fifth series (May 1922) the average for the bees 
without food was 2.41G4=t:().021() days. 

In the fourth series three lots of worker bees were placed in wire-cloth 
and wood cages and each cage was, iDrovided with a water bottle l:mt the 
bees were given no food after the beginning of the experiment. The 
■small number of drones in each cageis omitted from the following figures: 
Lot No. 1 (274 bees) was placed in a dark room in the basement of the 
laboratory, light being introduced into the room once daily when the 
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dead beCvS were removed for counting. Lot No. 2 (294 bees) was placed 
in a room of the laboratoiy within one foot of a 40 watt Mazda light 
which ])urned night and day until all the bees were dead. This caused 
excessive activity as long as the bees were capable of it. Lot No. 3 
(248 bees) was kept in a room of the laboratory without artificial light 
and where the direct sunlight did not strike the bees at any time. The 
1 ight was not strong as the exposure of the room is to the north and east 
and the window on the east side is partly shaded by a tree. The bees 
in this lot were quite noisy with periods of rest. 

The worker bees in the dark room lived an average of 2.1934=^0.0286 
da 3 ^s. The temperature in this room varied between 18.8° and 20.4° C. 
during the life of these bees. The last bee died on the fourth day. The 
bees of Lot 2 under constant light lived an average of 1.1293^0.0194 
days, the last bee d^dng 42 hours after the installation of the bees. The 
average temperature as recorded by a thermometer lying beside the cage 
varied between 23.1° and 27.2° C. The bees kept in diffused light in 
the laboratory lived an average of 1.22614=0.0291 days, the last bee dy¬ 
ing 51 hours after the beginning of the experiment. The*temperature 
in this room varied between 22° and 24° C. 

These bees were installed at 1:30 p.m. on Ma}^ 10. At 6:30 p.m. on 
the next day one drone in the lot under constant light was still able to 
walk and two worker bees were moving their antennae. At 8:30 p.m. 
on the nth one of the workers moved, slightly. At 8:00 a.m. the next 
morning all were dead. In the lot kept in difluse light during the 
five workers were seen moving feebl}^ on the morning of the second day 
and they were all dead at 4:00 p.m. Tho.se in the dark room became 
sluggish also but not so rapidly. Thq death rate b}^ days is recorded in 
the accompanying table 


Table Showing Death Rate of Worker Beks Without Poof 


Day 

Dark 

Dead 

Room 

Tetnp.C 

Constant Light 
Dead Temp. C. 

lliff'use 

Dead 

Light 

Tcmp.C 

1 

42 

20.4 

256 

27,2 

182 

24.0 

2 

141 

19.8 

38 

24.0 

06 

22.0 

3 

87 

18.8 





4 

4 

18,8 





Totals 

1 274 1 

294 ! 

1 248 


That any animal will starve to death in so short a time as is here in¬ 
dicated Is startling. That they died of starvation is obvious from the 
fact that in all the series recorded there were other lots of bees which 
were given various sugars as food on which the term of life was decidedly 
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iiicrcasexl. These data were otilaiaed for another pitr])os(.' and ikhhI noi 
be given here in detail, Imt it may be vStated. that in t,he (la,rk' room at tht^ 
same time that the beesAvitliout food were in it, a cage of htxrs containing 
192 worker bees lived an average of O.h? 19=^0.2089 days on cane sugar 
(sucrose C,P.) . There were no cages of bees with food in connection with 
the other two lots without food recorded. 

To detennine whether the staived bees had completely utilized their 
food reseiwes, a few of the starved bees were examined,. Some of the 
results are given herewith. One bee which had died in the dark room 
•without food showed pollen grains in the rectal ampulla which were 
mostly enijjty. Stained with Sudan III, inan^^ of the a]:.)parcnth^ ein,i)ty 
pollen grains showed small fat globules and there were innumerable small 
fat globules, as shown by this stain, still remaining free in the contents 
of this organ. The ventiiculus was black in color and. was filled witli 
a disorganized mass of material with some pollen grains, both full and 
empty. Here also fat globules were seen in the full, parity empty and 
apparently empty pollen grains, but they were less numerous than in 
the rectal afnpulla. Since it has not been fully established whether 
worker bees are able to digest fat, it may be that this food material is 
not available to them. 

After the removal of the alim.entary canal, the fat tissue tying dorsal 
to the wax-glands was scraped up and stained wdth Sudan, III. These 
cells were full of fat globules, in som.e cases so full as to distort the celIvS. 
It would appear that the bees did not draw fully on this food reserve 
during the time that they still lived. That bees are able to utilize the 
fat vStored in the fat body is scarcety to doubted, in view of the 
occurrences during anetamorphovsis and larval life. .In anothc^r l)ce 
which was examined in the same manner the same tilings wc^re sciai. 
In addition the fat body was stained with iodine but no trace of glycogtni 
could be distinguished. It would appear that starvation had occurred, 
while there was still some available food reserve in thovse bees, ])()ssibly 
occurring too rapidly to permit the bees to draw on this material. 

Bees that had died in the cage under constant light were also examiticd 
and showed no glygogen in the ventral fat cells but did show fat in the 
ventriculus, in the rectal am.pulla and in the ventral fat cells. None of 
the bees kept in the laboratory in diffuse light were examined in this way. 
In a private communication, Mr. R. E. vSnodgrass states that he has* 
observed fat bodies of starved caterpillars (species not recorded) in 
which the fat body is reduced in size but the remaining cells show a. 
normal amount of fat, apparently as much as they can hold. 
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It therefore appears that rapidity of death by stan-^ation occurs in 
direct proportion to the work the bees are called upon to do, and that 
when death from vStaiwation occurs rapidly there is still a food reserve 
which has not been depleted. The relation between the work done 
and the death rate is quite in keeping wdth what has been so frequentl}" 
observ^ed for normal bees, namely that the noiinal term of life (barring 
accidents) is determined by the amount of work which the individual is 
called upon to do. Since bees in cages are not under normal conditions, 
the}^ probably do more w^^ork than bees under ordinar^^ hive conditions, 
as indicated by the fact that those on satisfactory foods do not -live as 
long as bees are known to live in the hive. The longest period of life 
in these cages that has come to the writer’s attention were some that 
lived for thirty days in a cool laboratory room. In the series here 
recorded, the last bee on sucrose died on the seventeenth day. 


DUSTING VERSUS SPRAYING FOR THE CODLING MOTH 

IN WALNUTS 


By H. J. Quayle 

During the past three years a considerable acreage of English wal¬ 
nuts in Southern California has been dusted for the codling moth. 
During the first year standard or acid arsenate of lead wsls used but 
which was later abandoned because of the injury to the wahmt foliage. 
Only basic or neutral arsenate of lead can be used with safety on Eng¬ 
lish walnuts at least in the coastal sections of Southern California. 
In connection with the writer’s investigation of the codling moth in 
walnuts, spraying was compared with dusting as a means of control. 
For this purpose four different orchards have been utilized wdiere plots 
were sprayed and dusted at different times, and plots left as checks, 
during the past three seasons. A tabular summary of the results of 
dusting and spra 3 dng on two of these tracts for one season, wfiiich are 


representative, is given below: 

Orchard d Orchard D 

Reduction in wormy nuts by one spraying 5% 18.3% 

“ dusting 3.1% 11.5% 

Infestation of check plot 6.1% 22.0% 

Average production per tree 157 lbs. 60lbs, 

Increase in sound nuts per tree by one spraying 7.85 " 11 

“ '' dusting 4.86 6.0'^ 

Value of spraying per tree, nuts at 25c $1.96 $2.75 

Value, of dusting per tree, nuts at 25c $1.21 $1.72 

Cost of spraying per tree .74 , .45 
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(>,)sl of dustin,!]; ])er t.ree 

Aniotint of dust per tree 

Amount of y|')ray per tree 

Net returns from one spraying |,>er tref‘ 

“ “ '' “ diistinL^ " " 

u sprayinji: a.ert‘ 

a M u u dusting; “ “ 
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TWO INJURIOUS FRUIT MITES IN PENNSYLVANIA 

By S. W. Frost, Knf. Research Lahoratoryt State College, Pa. 

Two mitOvS have been fotiiid injttrioUvS on fruit trees in PetnivSylvania. 
One is the Europ)ean Plum Mite, Paratetr any elms pilosns Can. & hh-an., 
which was previously recorded in the Journal^ as a pest chiefly on apple 
and pkmi although it occurred to vSonie extent on cherry and,peach. 
A second mite, Phyllocoptes cornuHts Banks has recently been found very 
abundant in parts of the state on peach. This species was fitvSt noticed 
in Cumberland county, Pennsylvania, in 1921, by Mr. W. A. McCubbin, 
D<iputy Director State Bureau of Plant Industry, HarrivSburg, and. was 
thought at first to be a silver leaf resembling closeh^ the European 
silver-leaf disease. Further examination and a coiivSultation with an 
entomologist has identified the injury with that of a small mite which 
Mr, Nathan Banks has previously described and recorded from this 
country. It has also been found in Lebanon, Dauphin, and Adams 
counties and further examination will no doubt reveal its presence in 
other parts of the state. 

Both species produce characteristic injxiry upon their hosts. 1"hc 
European Plum Mite causes the leaves to turn ycllowivSh and !a1,-er l:>e- 
com,e bronjiy in color. The silver Leaf-mite of peach causes llie leaves 
to become silvery and later become leaden in color. Both sjjecicvs have 
a tendency to flatten the leavCvS so that the appearance from a distance 
is very different from the nonnal foliag-e. 


Scientific Notes 

Aroostook Potato Insects^. Since aphids have been found to transfer potato mosaic 
and leaf roll (Bulletins 292, 297, and 303 Me. Agr. Exp. Sta.), and certain other 
insects with piercing and sucking mouthparts are being viewed with siispicioip 

Uourn. Econ. Entomology, VoL 12, pp. 407-408, 1919. 

^Papers from the Maine Agricultural Experiment Station: Entomology No. Ill, 
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a list of Hemiptcra frequenting potato vines may prove suggestive to persons inter¬ 
ested in experimental work with disease transference. The following insects were 
collected from potato at Presque Isle, Aroostook County, Maine in 1921 by the writer 
and field assistant, and were determined by Dr. Herbert Osborn. While certain 
of them may have been resting on potato vines by chance, most of them were common 
enough to be taken repeatedly though none, except Lygiis pratensis, were abundant 
enough the past season, to assume significant economic importance. It will be no¬ 
ticed that Empoasca mali is conspicuous by its absenceb Cosmopepla camifeXj 
July 15; Canthophorus CAncfus, July 15; Adclphocoris rapidtis, July 15-25; Poecil- 
ocapstis Uneatus, July 15; Lygus pratensis, July 15-Sept. 8; Philaeniis spumarius, 
July 15-Aug. 20; Philaenus lineatns, July 15; Clastoptera proteus, July 15; Ceresa 
basalis, July 25-Aug. 20; Flatymetopiiis acufus, July 15; Acocephalusnervostis (stria- 
tus), July 15-Sept. 8; Phkpsms apertus, July 31; Graphocephala coccinea, Aug. 6; 
A gallia sanguinolenta , Jiily 31. 

The following predaceous damsel-bugs were present: Nahis roseipennis, Aug. 25.- 
Sept. 8; Nahis fetus, July 15-Sept. S; Nobis limbatus, July 15; Nabis suhcoleoptratiis, 
July 31; Pagasa fitsca, Juty 31. 

Euschist'us tristigma, vSept. 11; and Pentaioma juniperina, July 11, were found 
feeding on potato vines at Caribou, Aroostook Co. in 1906 (Bulletin 134, Me. Agr. 
Exp, Sta.). 

Edith M. Patch 

'D 

Mexican Bean Bettle: We have just received what appears to be the first officiial 
record of the Alexican Bean Beetle, (Epilachna corrupta Mulh) in the state of Utah in 
some material sent in for determination. This material w'as collected at Rockville, 
Utah, July 5, 1922, by V. M. Tanner, St. George, Utah. Incidentally, this may also 
be tlie most westerly infestation of this insect yet reported. 

George M. List 

Colorado Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Colo. 

The Value of Carbon Bisulphide in Combating Tent Caterpillars and Mosquitoes. 
In the use of fire torches for the destruction of tent caterpillars, often a considerable 
numl.)er of smaller twdgs and limbs are damaged or killed by the heat, and ground 
fires may be started from the droppings from the torch. 

Carbon bisulphide seems to be very effective in killing these pests and may be used 
UvS follows: Take a long pole with a blunt point at the end, |;)lace on this point a 
piece of raw cotton well saturated with carbon bisulphide. This should be i)ushed 
into the w^eb and, by turning the pole, be left inside wdiere the fumes will almost im¬ 
mediately kill all the occupants. 

In the control of mosquitoes, gasoline is objectionable on account of it making the 
water unfit for many purposes. Last June the water in a ten-gallon tub was found 
to be swarming with the larvae of mosquitoes. A few drops of carbon bisulphide 
was poured into the receptacle and it sank to the bottom, resembling pearl-like bodies, 
Within a few minutes there was undue agitation among the insects and at the end of a 
half hour all were dead and floating on the surface of the water. The carbon bisul¬ 
phide did not give the slightest taste or smell to the water. 

A. K. Fisher, U. S. Biological Survey 

^Reported as “fairly common’^ in beans at Houlton (Bui. 236 Me. Agi*. Exp. Sta.) 
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Sticky Bands ill France: In No. 27 of ilnM.'urrnnl.■N'olninooi'iln* “(,'\r!n|i(ri; Rciuli?;; 
(U'S SR-uuiok rAcnddinio (I'Ai^riciiltnn^ ch' I^'ra.nfA*,” M. I'nilloi, ninrlor <'tf Ru' 
SoutlK‘in;l liIn(,ornol(\ifi(’r!.l Staiion of l''ra,nc)', jm'sc'nl.s an inlornsiiiiy |>n|HT on I ho 
siickv hiainls whic'h an* ln'in^' ii,snl a,,L*'a.insl I.ho il\ei)uato!)i(t. Ho oX|H'riii)oiihHl iti 
former years suec'essfully with Aiueric'an tanylofool, hiiJ. on aoooiinl of the oxpoiiso 
of the latter, lie iiris r(‘(;ently bcxm exiK'rinientinyy Mo finds {hM.t the rnixfurt/ pre- 
[lared 'i:)y C7o11iris and "Hood of: llie Clipsy Motli lahor.a.iop\' at. Melrose 1 lij^filaiids is 
\'cry effectiN’c, pi-f'SfTving its slicdy t'luality for a vt*ry lorysj tiiinc', and at. tlio sa.riu‘ fina* 
is much cheapxT tlian the tan.i^lefoot. Tie endeavored to haw the sanio mixf nre pre¬ 
pared by a firm in l^yon, btif wilhont perfect sucet'ss, f.lie mixf uns drsany f.oo rajadly 
in the open air. He hop(‘s to be able to prepare a inixi.ure ctoinj.ia.ra.ble to the (Vdlins 
and Hood mixture, as described in Bnlkdin H\)\) of the 'Bureau of i'hitonioloyy, :iince 
the substances of whicdi it is conpicsed an* readily ol'>t.ainal>le In rhxincua lit* |>n:n 
poses to use. it, not only apjainst the ChdmatoitM, but rppainst the gipsx' inot li uduaievar 
outbrea,ks of the latter .species occur in hhaineca 

L, (">. IL 

Outbreak of the Birch Skeletonizer: Tlie birch skeletonixer, BuaKhiirix aiNa‘- 
densisellu Chambers, is abundant in Connecticut tins scnsot-i a,n<.l acnx's of Betuia 
poptdifvlia in New Haven County were brown in Sept.e.rnlHT. clthnr species* r>f 
birch arc attacki'd, l>ut not skeletonized or iiijurcKl to t.lu* same ext.ent. W. Ik B. 

Spread of Oi|^y Moth in Connecticut: Last winter’s scoutinp; revc'aletl an ex- 
teinsive spread of the gipsy moth in Connecticut, apiiarcntly due* to \viru:bst}rea,d in 
the s])rmg of 1921 and in some cases old egg-masses were found sliowing t hat,. Mu*. 
\vind-s|)read occurred in 1920. Most of tin* inft.‘Stations an* small am! soaff-enHl, 
but it ia now necessary to S]>read our control work over more tha.n thret* times the 
area covered heretofore, which will be difficult without a largcT n,|>]iropriatiom Wind- 
ham, Tolland and Hartford Countiics arc now generally infesfvd, all of New l^omlon 
County except two towns in the southwest corner, tlic nort.hein ])art of Middlesex 
County, northern part; of Litchfield Cotinty along idle Massacliusefts bortld' to tlu; 
Ntuv York State* line, and two towns in the northern f>art of New Haven (hntnl>' iire* 
scatteringly infested, Fairfield County has not; y{*t Ihh'ii found iiifesf.t'd. Of tin* 
109 totvns in the State, 95 are now oovenxl 1>y State.* a,ml Fe*di*rn.i <|uarauiim‘ insie'ud 
of 20 a yt‘ar ago. W'. Ik B, 

Apple and Thorn Skeletonizer: Tlu* api.de and thorn skek‘tonizer, 
pariafia Clerck, was first fouinl in <.xreenvvic‘li a,ml Starnfuni, (.lonm-eticuf , late in tlu^ 
fall of 1920, havingl)C‘(*ndiscovered in W<*stchesler (h)iuity, N, Y., (woor three ys*ars 
prior to that date, where it had evidently been introduced in sonu* way from Ikuivpe, 
On June. 24, 1921, many unsprayed apjde trees iti Greenwich ami Stamford, Conm, 
were brown and adults were found resting on the leaves and on <laisies in the fields. 
Before the season ended, this insect was received at my office from HK',iny pennts in 
Connecticut and was observed at other places l)y members of dte dcijjartinenl .staff, 
.showing that it had already become distributed nearly all over the State. This pjesL 
has attracted a good deal of'attention during the pircsent season, and now (Sfpiwnlxn* 
15) tinsprayed apple orchards in New Haven County and the .soutlmm part of Hari:- 
ford County look as if a hre had gone through them. On the.other hand, tin* attac'k 
of this insect has been less severe in Greenwich and Stamford than in 1921. Tlic 
injury to sprayed orchards is slight. W. Ik B. 
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European Corn Borer Conference: On September 7th and Sth a party of forty- 
three ofik'ials, county agents and farmers from the state of Ohio visited the European 
Corn Borer La1:)oratory at Port vStanley, Ont. They arrived at Port vStanleyfrom 
Cleveland on the afternoon of tlie seventh, coming across Lak.c Erie on the Ohio Fish 
and Game CommivSsion ’s boat. 

The morning of the eighth was spent in visiting the laboratory and then a trip was 
made in motor trucks to some of the more hea\’ily infested fields. Stops were also 
made at the Dominion Government experimental control plots and at different fields 
where corn had been planted in accordance with suggestions made by the officers of 
the Entomological Branch. It was readily seen that late planted corn suffered less 
injury from the European corn borer as compai'ed with that planted earlier in the 
season. 

The oljject of the trip, which was organized by the Ohio Department of Agriculture, 
was to bring to the attention of the farmers and county agents of that state the 
necessity of cooperative action in sections where the European corn borer is present 
and doing extensive damage. The visitors returned to Cleveland by boat on the 
afternoon of the eighth. 

The party was in charge of Mr. L, J. Taber, Director of Agriculture for Ohio, and 
included E. C. Cotton, Director of Plant Industry. Columbus; Prof. Raymond C. 
Osburn, Ohio University; Prof. Herbert Osburn, Ohio University; H. A. Gossard, 
State Entomologist; J. S, Houser, Assistant State Entomologist; T. H. Parks, 
Extension Entomologist, and N. E. Shaw, Columbus. Mr. W. A. Wji,lton, Chief of 
the Division of Forage Insects, and Mr. L. H. Worthley, in charge of Corn Borer 
Control, of the United States Department of Agriculture accompanied the visitors, 

,'Mr. L. S. McLainc, Chief of the Division of Foreigxi Pests Suppression and Messrs. 
Crawford and Keenan of the Entomological Branch and Capt, G. J. Spencer of the 
Ontario Department of iVgriculture, conducted the party through the infested area. 


THIRTY»FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGISTS 

The 35th annual meeting of the American Association of Economic Entomologists 
will be lield at Boston, Mass., December 28 to 30, 1922. 

The day sessions will be held at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, and at least one evening session will be held in the Auditorium of the 
Boston vSociety of Natural History. 

Hotel headquarters will be at the Brunswick, Boylston Street, near Copley Square. 
As hotels are likely to be crowded during the Christmas holidays, members are 
urged to secure reservations by corresponding direct with the hotel at once. 

During convocation week, it is planned to hold a joint meeting with the^ American 
Phytopathological Society. Members interested in medical entomology will hold a 
joint session with Section N, and the entomologists especially interested in extension 
work and in the Insect Pest Survey plan will hold special group meetings. 

Applications for membership should be filed with the Secretary as early as possible, 
and should be accompanied with the fee of $3,50. Application blanks can be secured 
from the Seex'etaty or the chairman of the membership committee. 

A. F. Burgess, Secretary 

Melrose Highlands, Mass* 
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The editors will thankfully receive news matter and other items likely to be of interest to our readers. 
Papers will be published as far as possible in the order of reception, except that papers of reasonable 
length maybe accepted in the discretion of the editor for early publication, provided that at least 106 
reprints be ordered at full price rates; in tlie ease of other matter, the maximum of 2,500 words is 
still operative. Photo-engravings may be obtained by authors at cost. 


Separates or reprints, if ordered, when the manuscript is forwarded or the proof returned, will be 
supplied to authors at the rates given below. Note that^the number of pages in a reprint may be 
affected somewhat by the make-up, and that part of a page is charged as a full pagje. Carriage charges 
extra in all cases. Shipment by parcel post, express or freight as directed. 

One hundred separates or reprints at $4.00 per page or plate. A 50% reduction on the price of the 
first hundred reprints is allowed on each article ordered and paidforby members. Additional hundreds 
or less, 4 pages or less, Sl.OO; 5-"8 pages, 11.50; 9-12 pages, $2.00; 13-16 pages, 12.50; 17-24pages, $3.50; 
25~32 pages, $4.50. Covers stiitably printed on first page only, 100 copies, or less, $5.00; additional 
hundreds, or less, $2.00. Plates inserted, $2.00 per hundred, or less. Polio reprints, the uncut folded 
pages (50 only), sixteen page signature, or leas, $3.00. 


The control of the mosquito nuisance in our most important National 
Parks which are visited, by tens or hundreds of thousands of people each 
year will appeal to most tourists and to many others who remain at 
home. When the writer visited the Yellowstone National Park fifteen 
years ago this vStimmer, mosquitoes were rather annoying around some 
of the permanent camps, and when asked to speak at one of the open 
fireside gatherings in the evening at one of these camps, he explained 
the biology and habits of mosquitoes and predicted the future control 
of this nuisance by Governmental agencies. As these species arc local, 
it would not be so difficult a problem as it may seem to the uninitiated, 
to do away with most of the nuisance around the peirnaneiit camps and 
hotels and around the areas where public camping is jicmiitted. Possiby 
some system of control is already in force, but if so tlie writer has .not 
heard of it. It is gratifying to learn tliat the Canadian Government 
has already undertaken to control tJie mosc^uito pest in i^ock:}^ Mountain 
National Park as will be seen hy aiKjthcr note in this issue. It; is also 
gratifying to learn that these efforts are already bearing fruit, and tliai; 
the spring work has greatly reduced the numbers of adult moscjuitoes. 
A temporary laboratory has been established at Banff, and the Ento¬ 
mological Branch and the Park officials are working in close co-operation. 

Our National Parks are considered a national asset. vSome of them are 
not visited by tourists and may well be left in their natural condition 
Other parks are maintained for tourists and in them the health and com¬ 
fort of the visitors should be safeguarded. It is hoped tliat mosquito 
control may soon be inaugurated in other National Parks both in Canada 
and in the United States. 


W. E, B. 
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It seems a far cry from roses to potatoes. F'ew would tliiiik of utiliz¬ 
ing aphids for the location of roses. Only a S]3ecialist would dare to hold 
that a biological relationship existed between roses, potatoes and aphids 
and that the last named in turn may have an important part in the 
dissemination of a plant disease. Few^ specialists expect their studies 
to result in immediate or practical applications, though there is no ci[ues- 
tioii as to the basic utility of such investigations. Specialization in 
agriculture has brought about conditions here and there in the -country 
where scientific knowledge is of great practical value. Those interested 
in an admirably presented story of investigation and accomplishment, 
should read the epic of the rose and the potato entitled: “Marooned 
in a Potato Field,” which appeared in the August issue of the Scientific 
Monthly, This recounts the history of one of the many justifications of 
scientific work and. is another striking instance of the need of effective 
co-opcratiori among itivestigators in different branches of science. 


Current Notes 

-K 

Air. W. L. Distant, a prominent Hernipterist, died at Wanstead, England, February 
4, 1922, at the age of 77 years. 

Atr. Ed. L, Ayers, formerly nursery insf)ector in Texas, has been appointed exten¬ 
sion entomologist and pathologist of Florida. 

Altissrs. -R. W. Moreland, J. W. Couch and Rowland Cowart of the Bureau of 
Entomology laboratory force at Atound, La., have recently resigned. 

Dr. Carl J. Drake, formerly of Syracuse University, lias been appointed State 
Entomologist of Iowa, and has already entered upon his duties. 

Mr. A. h”'. Burgess, in company with Professor J. vS. Houser, visited Cleveland, Ohio, 
on July 31, to examim^ ilu^ areas recently dusted by aeroplane. 

N'lr. Leland H, Taylor, graduatt^ of the Massaohusetts Agricultural Collegt.; and of 
tlu.^ Bussey Institution, has accepted a posifion as Instruct,or of Zoology, West Virginia 
University. 

Mr. Theodore 1£. Frisoii, c>f the Japanese Beetle Laboratory, Riverton, New Jersey, 
has l)een appointed Assistant iti the Department of Entomology of the Univetvsity 
of Illinois. 

Dr. Citiy C, Cramp ton of the Department of Entomology at the Alassachusetts 
Agricultural College, visited the Feld station of the Bureau of Entomology at Walling¬ 
ford, Connecticut, July 7 and 8. 

Severe outbreaks of the forest tent caterpillar are reported from New^ Brunswick 
and Manitoba, while from Quebec and Ontario the apple tent caterpillar is said to be 
very abundant this year. 
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TVofc'ssor F. vSilvi^stri, oueof tli(' I'onM.io'* rnurnhors of tin' Aint'riran Assof'iatioii'of 
Kcotioftiic !^nionio1(iLosl;s, lia.8 jii.st V)o{‘o tnad*,' fon^Fui o<,)rn*i',}Hni<]t'ni in iIk* StH'-lioii of 
Aj;T'icuiture and NaUira.1 History of tlu', Anridomy of Ayj’ictilt nrr of Fraiua*. 

Mr. Stanley W. Bromley, Masnficbuneitn Agricult.nra.1 CloTlegn 1922, lias lanai 
emfdoy('(i during tJu‘ siimmcT as asvsistant at llie Wallingford, Clonn., field slriiioii of 
the Bureau of Entomology. ITe will return to the Massachust'tts Agricultural Coh 
lege this fall to take up graduate work in <mtomo]ogy, 

Atr. G. E. Sand', as, formerly of the Dominion Enlotnological Lahoratory at Annap¬ 
olis Royal, Nova Scotia, and later wit,h tlic Dosch Cdiemical Co,, Louisvilhe, Ky., 
is now niana,g(rr of the D(doro Chemical Con'i])any, Lt.d., DDoro, Ontario, Ca;nada. 

According to Science, Dr. W, J. TTolland, since 1898 director of tlu? Ca,riu‘gie Aluse- 
uui, Tdttsburgh, lias become director emeritus, and is succeedc‘d by Mr. Douglas 
Stewart. 

According to Science, Dr, W. H. Brittain, provincial entomologist of Nova Scotia^ 
has been appointed a member of the council of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, to represent the Canadian Sociedy of Technical Agricul- 

turistvS, 

According to Science, Mr. William Schaus of the U. S. National Museum, has been 
elected an honorary member of the Entomological Society of Brazil in recognition 
of his extensive^work on the butterflies and moths of Brazil. 

'"Air. 0. I. Snapp, Bureau of Entomology, was scheduled to attend the 46th annual 
meeting of the Georgia State Horticultural Society, September 0 and 7, at Cordelc, 
Ga., and to discuss the plum curculio investigations being carried on by the Bureaii, 

Messrs. C, C. AIcDonnell, Chief, and Ira N. Ncifert and W. H. Tonkin of tlie 
Federal Insecticide and Fungicide Laboratory, have been conducting field ex|)criments 
in Maryland with different gases to control the insect pests that infest graiiivS in 
storage and in transit. 

Dr. L. 0. Howard was scheduled to speak on “Warfare Against Insects” in a course 
of lectures on science to be given daily from July 10 to Augmst 15 at: the Horace Mann 
Atulitorium, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. The hetures 
are given at 2:30 p. M'. 

A study of the natural control of the tent cateri,)illar of whicli t.s a serious 
outbreak in the maritime pi-ovinces this year is marked by a conspicuotts alxsi'uce of 
parasites. In 1915 this insect was almost entirely killed out by a light frost and tlic 
parasites may have been killed out at the same time. 

Mr. E. J. Newcomer reports that the efforts of the Bureau of Entomology in im¬ 
porting codling moth parasites from the East for CvStablishment in orchards around 
Yakima, Wash,, under way for the pavSt two or three years, hav.‘ bf‘en successful, in 
the case of one species at least, Bassus carpocapsae, which has been secured from band 
material collected last fall. 

The scouting to determine the spread of the apple sucker in Nova Scotia was com- 
pleted some time ago. As a result of this wmrk it was found that the pest had spread 
into quite a large area, par+‘icularly in a southerly and southwciSterly direction. 
The work was carried on in co-operation with the Nova Scotia Department of Agricitl- 
ti-tre. 
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The European corn borer scouting work \vas started in Canada on July 24tli, but 
all the crews were not at work until August 1st. Five crews are now engaged in the 
scouting and up to August 5tli, twenty-four townships w^erc scouted, eleven of which 
were found infested. A total of 412 fields W’ore examined, comprising about 1920 
acia^s of corn, 

Air. J. C. AT. Gardner is a Carnegie student and not a Rhodes Research Scholar as 
was stated in the August issue of this Journal. Besides visiting Canada he spent 
oix months in the United vStates and traveled from Washington to the Pacific Coast 
and back a.f>‘ain, visiting field stations. He also investigated the gipsy moth and 
luiropean corn borer work near Boston, and sailed for England on August 22. 

During the latter part of August and the early part of September, Dr. A. C. 
Baker of the Bureau of Entomology made a trip through the northeastern part of the 
United vStates, observing insect conditions in the grape belt in 'western Ne'w York 
Slate and Ohio, and visiting the Bureau field stations at Sandusky, Ohio and 'Walling¬ 
ford, Conn., and the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Professor H. A. Ballou, Entomologist to the Imperial Department of Agriculture, 
located at Barbados, British West Indies, will move his office to the, West Indian 
Agricultural College, St. Augustine, Trinidad. This has resulted from the amalgama¬ 
tion of the department of Agriculture and the Agricultural College. Professor Ballou 
will have charge of the entomological work in the College and the experimental worjl^ 
in the West Indian Islands, as heretofore. 

Afr. W. R. W^alton, Bureau of Entomology, in company with Mr. Arthur Gibson, 
Dominion Entomologist, and Doctors Craighead and Tothill, reached Fredericton 
on Jiily 20, and proceeded to the head waters of the Cains River. On the 21st, they 
traveled by canoe to the mouth of the river where it unites with the Miramichi, a 
distance of about 70 miles, and saw much injury caused by the spruce bud worm. 

'Mr. L. S. AIcLainc, Chief of the lAivision of Foreign Pests Suppression, Canada, 
returned fiom the west on July 14th. During his journey eastwards he met and dis¬ 
cussed with thc‘ various Provincial officials the proposed changes to the regulations 
undiT the Dt'structive Insect and, Pest Act, and also visited the fumigation stations 
ill, North Portal, Sask., and Winnipeg, Alan. Mr. AIcLaine left for a short visit to 
southern Ontario the latter part of July and returned on August 3d. 

Arrangements have been made with the management of the Dallas News and 
Dallas Journal to bi'oadcast from their radio station talks by F. C. Bishop of the 
Bureau of Entomology on insects and their control. It is planned to make these 
talks timely and presented in simple form so that they can be understood and utilized 
by ail classes of people. There is a lively interest in the radio throughout north Tex¬ 
as, and this is especially apparent in the rural communities. It is believed that these 
talks will aid the farmers in combating insects which threaten their crops and also 
help disseminate information on those forms inimical to domestic animals and poultry. 
Considerable attention will be paid to disease bearing insects and household pests. 
The first talk of the series was broadcasted on September 5th, and it is planned to 
give out regularly two tallis each week. The first was of an introductory nature en- 
tilted ‘Tnsects and Pluman Welfare.” Some of those following deal with the cotton 
leaf worm, mosquitoes, the bollworm, the screw-worm, Argentine ant, and ox warble. 
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Dr. A. 1^. DaiiimMi, [n-r.'rrssor of zcw.ilojry in flu' Univtrsily of SaskatoiH’Wan, has 
now (k'rmitoly sovorod his ('onma^ion with llu' lCtitornol<\iMcat Ihsinch, ('finada. 
Dr. ('anuTon hocainc' a.HSOciat<'d wil.h the Branch in HH7 on Hit' invitation of tia* 
late Dr. C. (A:>rdon llc.'wiU, whoiri ho foliowc<l a,vS tcclaircr in <,'conomio zot>logy in 
Vi(d;oria ITnivcrsity, AlruudH^stcr, Enghuid. Dr. D^anicron has conlinuod to carry on 
the work of the Branc^li in Saskatchewan since* his tx'signaiion in B)‘iO |K'nrjiny the 
appointment of a cjualilied ent.omologisl. 

The. terniit(*, {.’V;/?/n/rr/Hr.s' m^er 8tiyd,er,is causing staaous damage* to lead-covc'red 
cal'>lc at the locks of the* Ikmaina Cana.l. These tcaanites work through tfie U‘ad, 
often, causing large! ojienings, and Bum travel het.weam the two wires f>f the* Diij)U'X 
calAe. vSiiK'.c' the* spae?c be't.ween lh(\se two wire's is not ample', tlu'y eat away Ua.' 
insulation. Anothe'r tc'rniiU*, Naaulilcnncs ephniiac Hohngren, is a ve'ry sea'ious 
offender also; it doC'S not ernre for lead but works havoc in rubber, cloth, and oilier 
insulation. 

The following a-ppointnients in the Bureau of Entomology have been announccul. 
Mr. Chester I. Bliss of Columbia University, field assistant grape insect work, 
Sandusky, Ohio; temporary appointments, L. P. O’Dowd, sugar cane insect investi¬ 
gations, southern Aiissisvsippi; E. F. Hadem; T-1. C. Plummer, M. L. MacQueen, 
T. P. Weakley, W. B. Weakley, L, N. Judah, tobacco insects, Clarksville, Tenm; 
Dr. Carroll G. Bull, W. C. Gideon, J. A. Welch, malaria mosquito work, Mound, La.; 

A. J. Cha])man, Alex Clark, J. R. Cole, R. C. Dancy, vS, B. Hendricks, R. L. Hc\ster, 

B. E, Holley, J. E. Humphries, J. W. Ingram, 1. T. Jones, W. PL IMay, A. L. Monroe, 
Wm. D. Reed, Paul D. wSandervS, J. T. Wilson, T. L. Wilkerson, L. P. Hodges, H. C. 
Young, cotton boll weevil work, Tallulah, La. 

The soothing work for the alfalfa weevil was startc'd in southern Alberta on July 
1st. Owing to the large amount of alfalfa being grown in this arc?a. it was deended to 
<ietermine whether this pest had invaded the alfalfa gfrowing distri('ts, Tlic* work is 
!,>cing carried on by Messrs. C. W. Mintie and J. Lowe, and is undtT the inmu.'diaie 
stipcrvision of Afr. PL L. Seamans of the Lethbridge Laboratory. IJ}> to July fAst, 
28(1> farms liacl been visited and 0700 acres of alfalfa were examined; colk'etious 
of insc'cts were made in the fudds and upon t'xamint'it.iori at the Itet.hbridge I..abora.tor\', 
no sign of the; alfalfa wc.'evil was fotiiul 

One of the best peach crops ever produced in Georgia was harveslc'd in 1922. 'file 
].>rogressmadoin overcoming the heavy cureulio infestation has bi'en very grat ifying. 
All varieties through to the clo.se of the Elbertas have been unusually fret* frtan i'uivu- 
Ho larvae. Careful investigations of commercial orchards trea/Led aeeording t.o tJif* 
advice of Department and State specialists showed that cureulio darnagt.! was not 
greater than an average of one wormy peach in each J^fJ-bushel bjisket. In 
orchards dropped fruit had been picked up and destroyed and cultivation for tiu' 
destruction of pupae had been practiced in addition to vc'ry tliorough spraydng. The 
San Jose scale appears to be on the increase in the Georgia peach belt, 

Mr. J. E. Graf, entomologist in charge, field control, Mexicati bean beetle, 
Bureau of Entomology, ha.s just returned to Birmingham, Ala., after investigating 
the bean beetle in the Estancia Valley of New Mexico. He reportvS that tlie licet,1<‘ 
has received a serious check owing to the shortage of moistxtre during thc' yiast winter 
and spring, which has occasioned a reduction in acreage from 90,000 to 20,000 £icres 
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ill t.hc' A'^'aHey. Distribution after hibernation follows prevailinpf winds down the 
canyon, but owing to the scarcity of food plantvS, beetles are l)ecoming more widely 
separated than usual. Flight,s of one to two miles, several of which occur a day, are 
not uncommon. Since the average net return from an acre of beans is about $15.00, 
expensive control measures cannot be instituted. 

I3r. J. M. Swainc, Chief of the Division of Forest Insects, Entomological Branch, 
Canandian Department of Agriculture, returned to Ottawa on Augmst 2d, after 
spending some time in eastern Quebec and New Brunswick. Dr. Sw^aine reports 
an imcresting situation in connection with the outbreak of the eastern spruce bark 
beetles of the Gaspe Peninsula, A comsidcrable amount of the infested area was 
burnt over and some of the tiinb-er killed by fire in July, 1921. On this burn, all the 
large* spruce which were scorched only at the base, are now attacked ly tlie above 
insects, and this dying timber is drawing the infestation from the living timber for a 
long distance around the btirned area. These trees are serving as traps and will 
be cut this coming winter. 

Mr. Arthur Gil)son, Dominion Entomologist, spent most of the week ending 
June 18th in western Ontario in connection with official matters. During this period 
the European Corn Borer Laboratory at Port*Stanley, Ont., the Field Crop Insect 
Laboratory at Strathroy, Out., and the Fruit Insect Laboratory at Vineland, Ont., 
were visited. On June 26 to 28, he attended the second annual convention of the 
Canadian vSocicty of Technical Agriculturists held at Alacdonald College, Que., 
liaving been elected a member of the Dominion Executive. IMr. Gibson was recently 
honoured by being elected an Honorary Member of the Quebec Society for the Pro¬ 
tection of Plants. Mr. Gibson left Ottawa on July 16th for the maritime provinces, 
during his visit to the east he will investigate the work being carried on by various 
officers of the Branch in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

Air. K. M. King, B.Sc., of Charlottesville,Va., was recently appointed Entomologist 
for Sa.skatchewan with headquarters at Saskatoon. The position in Saskatchewan 
has 1)een vacant since the resignation of Dr. A. R. Cameron in 1920, owing to the 
fact t.hat it has beeti imiiossible uij to the present time to find a .suitably trained man 
for tlu' f.)Osition. Mr. King received his training at the University of Washington 
and the Montana State College, and received his degree from the latter institution in 
1920. Mr. King has had exiicrience with grasshoppfiers and the ])ale western cut¬ 
worm in Alontana, winch fits him, particularly for his futui*e work in Saskatchewan. 
Since April 1920, he has been engaged with the Bureau of Entomology working on 
insec'ts affecting field crops. Mr. King served with the United States Army in 
France. He will report for duty in vSaskatoon about the middle of August. 

The following men have accepted temporary appointments at the Japanese Beetle 
Laboratory, Riverton, N. J., for this summer and have reported for duty: Pi'of. W. A, 
Price, of Purdue University; Dr. Henry Pox, of Alercer University; H. H. Pratt, 
a graduate of Rutgers College, and J. H. Painter, a graduate of the University of 
Maryland. There was received at the Japanese Beetle. Laboratory earlier in the 
spring what is believed to have been one of the largest shipments of imported parasite 
niaterial ever brought into this country from abroad. Something over a hundred 
thousand cocoons of a tachinid known to be parasitic on the Japanese beetle in 
Japan were sent to the laboratory by C. P. Clausen and J. L. King, who are stationed 
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in Japan and W'orkingupao Japaiiosn bcclln paranites llnTc. A fairly la.rp;e proportion 
of tlinsi; cocoons were apf)ar(‘iitly in ^n)ocl condition iii)on lh<‘ir ar:ri\'.a1 at. file laboratory 
and emergence has jnst coinint‘need. 

The Japanese lii-eth.' has Ikhmi ninch more abnndani dnrinp Hit* ptx'stait. sea,sori t.fian 
in any previoiLs ^yaair and ov('r a wider area. vSerious daTna.ge ha.s I kh n eanse<l by Uir* 
immense tnim!>ers of the l>c<d.lc‘s to thc‘ folia,ge of many treats, es])ecially fruit lre<‘s 
and certain varieties of shade tret'S. TIutc has betm imiiortant injury to early fruit:, 
particularly earjy a])ples and early peaches, Reccait vusitors at the Japanese Beetle 
Laboratory, Kivc'rton, N. J., include: Dr. B, D. Ball, Dr. L. 0. Ifoward, Ilr. A. L. 
Quaintancc', and Dr. C. L. Marlatt from the U. S. Deiiartrnent. ()t;her visitors in¬ 
clude Dr. T. J. Heacllee, State Kniomologist of N(‘W jemsoy, and Mr. H. B. Weiss of 
the State Dc-parlment of Agriculture, New Jersey, and I-’rof. F, Rasmussen ajid Prof. 
J. G. Sanders of the ]h.'nnsylva,nia Dejuartruent: of Agriculture. A commit.tee of the 
New Jersey Stat(.' Board of Agriculture' also rc'C.cmtly sjicnt, part, of a, day at thc^ 
Laboratory looking over tlu^ beetle situation. 

Mr, R. Owen Wahl, Carnegie Student :froTn vSouth Africa, wlio .spent thc! months 
from February to July in this country visiting held laboratorievS and c'Xperiment 
stations, in a letter to Doctor lioward written from Vancouver, B. C., July 21, on the 
eve of sailing for Aiustralia, said; "Before leaving the continent, I would like to 
thank you, Doctor Quaintancc., and all the host of entomologists I have met for their 
unfailing consideration and kindness to me. Always have I found the utmost hospi- 
tali^ty and good f^lowship and no one spared any trouble to make my stay pleasant 
as well as profitable If you have any means of conveying my vsincere flianks to 
tliem I am sure you will do so. I am leaving the United vStates with great regret, but 
will always have the keenest interest in your wonderful country, and the thought of 
all the workers in entomology doing their bit will always lie an inspiration to me." 

Mr. G. A. Runner, in charge of the grape insect work for the Bureau of Entomolog\^ 
at the Federal laboratory at Sandusky, Ohio, reports severe injury from grai)e leaf- 
hoppers in vineyard sections of New York, Ohio, and Michigan, a.nd tha,t larg(,‘. num¬ 
bers of gtaiJC growers have commenced spraying operat/ons for control. In Ohio 
and Michigan the grape-berry moth lias causcid more tlian ihv usual amount of 
damage to the grape clusters by feeding on the' stems or 1>uds during tlu* blossoming 
period. At Lawton, Mich., on June H, Mr. Runner found coc^oons of the grapoberry 
moth on the grape leaves. This shows an unusualiy ('arly dt'vt'lopiint'nt of the 
larvae, as grapes were just out of bloom, and shows that early a-iipcaring la.rv;u* arc* 
able to complete fully their growth without entering th(‘ grap<.‘ berrii s. At. Pavv lAiw, 
Mich., bud clusters infested with the grajic-blossom midge (Conlurima johnsoni 
Sling.) were observed on June cS. The insect bail not been reportc^d from that sf'et ion 
previously. 

The citrus black-fly, introduced into the Canal Zone from the West Indies, is rapid¬ 
ly spreading, according to Mr. James Zetek, who is in charge of the field station tlK‘re. 
This pest is now well distributed for about twelve miles out from Ikinama City, all' 
along the Canal Zone, and has been introduced in the interior at Aguadulce, Two 
entomogenous fungi, Aschersonia aleyrodis and Aegerita webberi^ are following the 
black-fly, but are not aifflcient to check it. Agriculture is still in its infancy in 
Panama so that practically no’control or restrictive measures are l)eing talam against 
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any pest. Air. Zctek also reports the papaya fruit fly very abundant and well 
distributed wherever papayas are grown. In some of the papaya groves the damage 
due to this species amounts to 90 per cent, of the crop. In some parts of the interior 
of Panama it is impossible to grow papayas without having them infested, unless the 
very thick-fleshed varieties are growm. The picking and destroying of infested 
papayas, and allowing chickens to live in the grove, are the two most effleient control 
measures. 

Mr. Harry Hargreaves, Government Entomologist of the British Protectorate of 
Uganda, Central Africa, spent several days in Washington recently visiting the 
Bureau of Entomology and acquainting himself with its w^ork, 

Mr. F. X. Williams, an entomologist of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Experiment 
Station, recently spent ten days in Washington on his way to northern South America 
where he will search for parasites of the sugar-cane wireworm in Hawaii. 

Mr. G. S. Cotterell, a Carnegie scholar, has arrived in Washington and will spend 
about four months in the United States to familiarize himsel with economic entomol¬ 
ogy in this country. He is Assistant Government Entomologist, Gold Coast Colony, 
West Africa. 

Prof. Al])honso Herrera, Director de Estudios Biologicos de Alejico, visited the 
Bureau of Entomology at different times during the latter part of August. Professor 
Herrera has been investigating the research work of the Government, but has been 
especially interested in entomology. " 

Mr. Faustino Q. Otanes, of the Bureau of Agriculture, Philippine Islands, visited 
the Bureau of Entomolog}^ and will spend several months in the United States, 
familiarizing himself with the work being carried out by the Bureau at its various 
held stations. 

In the United States Bureau of Entomology, Dr. C. L. Marlatt, assistant chief,, 
has been advanced to Associate Chief of the Bureau in Charge of Regulatory Work,, 
and Dr. A. L. Quanitance, in charge of Fruit Insect Investigations, has been ad¬ 
vanced to Associate Chief in Charge of Research Work. 

T^reliminary tests of the efficiency of the aeroplane in distributing calcium arsenate 
dust upon cotton fields for control of the boll w^'cevil were conducted during the latter 
part of the month at Scott, Miss., under the direction of B. R, Coad, of the Bureau 
of Entomology. Air. Coad reports a remarkable evenness of distribution of the 
poison by this method. 

Notes on Medical Entomology 

Dr. T. J. .Headlee visited Providence, R. L, September 11-13 to give expert advice 
in mosquito eradication in connection with the local campaign there. 

Dr. W. V. King of the Bureau of Entomology attented a conference at Hamilton, 
Mont., on July 27, in order to obtain information regarding spotted fever conditions. 

Prof. W. A. Riley of the University of Minnesota, is a member of an expedition 
from the Johns Hopkins University to Porto Rico to investigate the hook worm 
disease. 
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Di\ i,/. A. LaA'er.'UTi, professor at tlu‘ Pasti'ur Inatituli*, P.'ii'is, aoil tliadisccA't'rt'r 
of tJif mala,rial parasite* in Alpa^ria. in ISSO, (Heal May IS, a,( llu* age* of 77, !)r. 

La varan la'aoivcal tlu* NoIk’I pri/.i* for inadicino in 1VI07. 

A mooting Avas lu'lcl rooonlly at. !la.rva,r(l UnivaTsit.y, a,t wliioli t.lio sul»j((‘l umlt*r 
disoussioii was the* kilting of (lie's and moseiuitoas. Sa.nitary oxiR-rts, hiisinoss 
and tlio hoacls of woman’s and olnldrori’s wedfanc* organizations of tlio in('tro|)oHtan 
district we re preasont. J. Albert C. Nylio.i, eliroctor e')f (ly aiiel moseiuito sup])re.;ssion 
of tbo Brookline' Board of Hoaltb, and Prof. G. C. Wbipple*, of tlu' engineering depa,rt,- 
niemt of ITarvarel UTiive'r.sity, ealle-el the meeting, at which Ik-e.if. \Vhi[)ple‘ presielc'd. 
Its pnriiose's were te'> eemsidca- ae'tie.ni to l>e taken in a co-opcr£it.ive' rnovc'nient for the 
suppre'ssion enf mosc[uitoes and flkas in the niedropolitan area £inel to e:all a later nieeting 
to start a, state-wiele campaign. It is h(:»pe.'el that all insect nuist'inccs alTce't.ing pnldic 
health may he* aholishcel anei the’ movetnent will try to iiielude tlu' (lea and tlie,' Iviting 
fly. 


Apicultural Notes 

The 42(.1 annual convention of the Ontario Beekeepers’ ^Association will l>e licld at 
Toronto, December 

Kentucky has enacted a new foul Irwood law with Professor Harrisoti Ga,rnian in 
charge of its fudrninistration. 

The annual nieeting of the Georgia Beekeepers’ Association was scheduled to ht? 
held at Hopkins, Ga,, August 24-26. 

Mr. George R. Vansell lias been appointed l)y tlu' University of California for t he 
work in beekeeping at the University Farm, Davis, Cal. 

The annual field da}' of the Eastern Massachusetts Soeiedy' of Beek(R'|)ers was 
scheduled to be held at Boston, Saturday, August H), with Dr. B. F. ldn]Ii|KS as thc' 
principal s|)eaker. 

A joint held meeting of the fkmnsylvania Stale Beekt'c^pers’ Assoeiat iori and tlu‘ 
Northern IVnnsyVvania Beedveepers’ Assoeia.tion was annomiet'd to he held August 3, 
at the iipiary of Harry Bt'avt'r, Troy, Iki. 

According to Gleufim^s in Bee Culture^ the e(,)nirnitt.ee in eharge of t.lu' Millti 
Ademorial Fund has decided to locate the Mmnorial Library devoted to apiculture, 
at the University of Wiscon.sin, M£idi.son, Wis. 

The Wiscon.sin Beekeepers’ Field Adeetuig and Coiifcreiicx' was held a.l Green Buy, 
Wis,, August 7-11- S|Kiakers from outside the State wore Dr. E. F. Idiillips, IL R. 
Root, George S. Demutli and C. P. Dedant. 

The Empire State Federation of Beekeepers’ Co-opeiaitive Assoc'ia;tion, Inc., for¬ 
merly the New York State Association of Beckcei’iers’ vSocieties, announced tfieliold- 
ing of an annual picnic and summer meeting at the home iipiary of N, L. vSt.evcms, 
Venice Center, Cayuga County, N. Y., on August 4. 

The Adaryland State Beekeepers’ Association met for an afternoon fiedd meeting 
at the Bee Culture Laboratory of the Bureau of Entomology on July 20. A short 
progivam was arranged by the members of the Bureau staff and the visitors were shown 
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about the Laboratory. This is the forth year that this Association has arranged such 
a visit tx) the Laboratory. 

Dr. E. F. Philli])S, apiculturist of the Bureau of Entomology, attended the annual 
held meeting of the Empire State Federation of Beekeepers’ Co-operative Associations 
held at Venice Center, N, Y., on August 4; the extension short course in beekeeping 
given at the University of Wisconsin, August 7-11, and the annual meeting of the 
Eastern hlassachusetts Beekeepers* Association, to be held near Boston, Alass., on 
August 19. He also expected to attend the annual held meeting of the Massachusetts 
Society of Beekeepers, at North Andover, Mass., September 2. 


Horticultural Inspection Notes 

On August 8 a large luimber of members of the New Jersey Nurser>anen’s Associa¬ 
tion, together with visitors from the Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s Association, 
visited th.e Japane.se Beetle Laboratory at Piverton, N. J., for the purpose of obtain¬ 
ing ilrst-hand information aV)Out the beetle situation and observing the experimental 
work under way. Members of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society on their 
annual auiomobilt'. tour also visited the ]uih>oratory earlier in the month. 

Mt'ssrs. E. J. Newcomer and W. D. Whitcomb were in attendance at the fifth 
annual meeting of tlic N()rthwe.stern Association of Horticulturists, Entomologists, 
and Plant Pathologists which convened at Yakima, Wash., July 24r“26. Several 
sessions were devoted to the reading of papers and to discussions? Field trips^w^ere 
made to commercial orchards, potato fields, coldstorage and j^acking plants, and to 
the experimental orchard and laboratory of the Bureau of Entomology, 

Mr. Curtis A. Benton, who has been in charge of the Federal Port Inspection work 
id New' Drleans during the past year, resigned the first of September for the purpose 
of taking |.)ost-graduate work at the University of Illinois. 

Mc'ssrs. R. Kent Beattie, David Lumsdeii, and J, Li. R. Adams, Foreign Plant 
(Quarantine Service, 'I-'Y'd.cral Horticultural Board, devoted considerable time during 
tlu‘ months of August and September to visiting various establishments which have 
receiv(‘<l plants during the past year under special permit. 

Mr. E. R. Sassciu*, of th,c Plant Quarantine Inspection Service, Federal Horticul¬ 
tural Board, rtxxurtly visited the ports on the Tvloxican Ijoi'dcr as W'cll as the maritine 
ports on the Ikudhc coast for the purpose r)f interviewing the inspectors and the 
eustf>ms {,)fficials located at these ports of entry. 

Tluf Annual Letter of Information, giving notes on pests collected from imported 
plants and |)latrL products by State and Federal Inspectors from January 1, 1921 to 
Dcxicmlier 31, 1921 inclusive, was recently published. This letter is available to all 
ins|XJCtors engaged in examination of foreign plant material. 

Tile conference lield liy the Federal Horticultural Board in Washington to con¬ 
sider the p)Otato wart situation on August 22d, was attended by the following State 
officials: Mel T. Cook, New Jersey, N. J. Giddings, West Virginia, T. B. Symons 
and R. A. Jehlc, Maryland, W. A. M.cCubbin, Pennsylvania, and L. M. Massey, 
New York, 
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Tlie followinjz inloresiitig iirtc'rcojilions \v<tc m.H‘nt,ly rna<ie !)>' Mr, (a/arga ('uitv- 
pere of the (’'alifornia Stat.i' Departrnrnf. of Agriciilttire, staiJf»iu‘d at Sail I’^raiicisoo; 
MaggolH of llic .Mc'xiean fruit fly, An<istn'l>lni ludcus lax'vv., in mangos from Mexico; 
tiiaggots of the tiieloii fly, Bactnurm runirhitdr Co(|., in cu(‘uin!)('rs from Hawaii; 
and Lepi(iostiph(\s annculnta (in^en, on eropni from llaAvaii. 

Tvtr, Lee A, Strong, Chief, Bureau I'lanf; Quarantine, of l.lie State of ('aliLfrtiia, 
left Sacramento September first for the [vnrpose r^f studying tile port inspection 
methods employed in New York, ]h)stoTi, fduladelphia and Washingiou, fneiden- 
tally while in the East Mr. Strong; visited the Japanc^se .Beetle lahoiTitory at Kiverton, 
New Jersey, and the Btain Beetle laiioratory at Birndnglunn, Alahania,. 

Mr. Max Kisliuk, Jr., recently forwa,rded to Washington a moth vvln’ch hail been 
eon.ecte(.l by a, steward of a ship arriving in .Bhila.delphia from Mnll, Ifngtantl. 
moth in (.piestion was colleeted ivhilc the vessel was in rnid-’oewan and has ]>een identi- 
ficd hy Dr. vSeliaus as the lapiiel moth, Castropacha qiierrijolhi. Itinm Although this 
insect is not looked upi.m as a ]K;st in England, its food plants inclinh'. ap|>l<\ plum, 
pear, hawthorn, bla<!kthorn, willow and sallow. 

Mr. Max fxisliuk, Jr., in cooperation with the post office t,)fllda,ls in Lhiladelfiliia,, 
intercepted on Au.gu.st 2Xt!i a sangile jiackage of cotton seed which had been sUi|>}K‘d 
from Brazil, On dose examination tlie .seixl was found to he infixsted wiiJi the pink 
boll worm. To further illustrate the danger of ingiorting' injurious insects in foreign 
mail shipments, ,^Mr. Harris v^'argent, who is in charge of the h\‘dcral Insiieetion 
Work at Portland, Oregon, reports that recimtly a consigtu'e brought to his office a 
package containing ap|>roximatcly two ]x)unds of cotton which, had Ix'cn deliyoriHl 
by the post-man to tlie latter. The cotton in ({uestion was sliif){HHl from P(,‘ru. 

The fifteen-car fumigation house at Laredo, IMxas, was totally dtfstroyed hy (in* 
on July I9th. The fire originated at the oil taidvs rnvncd hy tlu; llnmlde Dil Donn 
|>any, which were locatc'd nearby and rapiidly spread to ilu,* fumigalion house. In 
addition to the destruction of the fumigation housiy oru' carload nf lyvanid, one 
carload of sulphuric acid, tlux'e hytlrocyanic>a,eid gas genera.(,or.s, a,nd tUH'cs.sa,ry 
add, and cyanid mixing tanks wcux' destroyed. At (-Ik' time of tlu* tire tlus'e wen* twt» 
em|>ty railroad (‘ars in the fumigation house winch W(‘re also dc:;troye<L 'fhe losi; 
is estinuited at a.f.>pn.>ximat('ly IBfdkK). HU'ps were immcfliatiiy taka^n to draw up 
plans and seeure bids covering the (Teetion of n new fumigation house at tlia,t: point.. 
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Pmceedings of the Seventh Annual-Meeting of the Pacific 
Slope Branch of the American Association of 
Economic Entomologists 

The Seventh annual meeting of the Pacific Slope Branch of the 
American Association of Economic Entomologists was held in room 
103, Medical Building, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
July 22, 1922. 

The meeting was called to order at 10:45 by Chairman A? L. Lovett, 
a brief business meeting was held, followed by the presentation of 
papers. The session closed at 3:00 p. m., with the election of officers 
and other unfinished business. 

PART I. BUSINESS 

The business session was called to order by Chairman A, L. Lovett 
at 10:45 a. m., July 22, 1922. The following were present: 

L. O. Howard, Waslfington D. C.; Mrs. Roy E. Campbell, Alhambra, Calif.; 
Roy E. Campbell, Alhambra, Calif.; James C. Evenden, Coitcr d'Alene, Idaho; 
C. F. vStahl, Rivt?rside, Calif.; Robert R, Vickery, >Saratoga, Calif.; Don B. Whelan, 
Boise, Idaho; Harold R. Hagan, Salt Lake City, Utah; E. L. Barrett, Bountiful, 
Utah; George 1. Reeves, Salt Lak(‘. City, Utah; Ira M. Hawley, Logan, Utah; A. O. 
Larson, Alhambi*a, Calif.; E. P. VanDuzee, San Pi-ancisco, Calif.; Vasco M. Tanner, 
St. George, Utah; Wyatt W. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah; George P. Engleliardt, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; George Bliss Engelhardt, Brooklyn, N, Y; Edgar McLe'fiyard,Salt 
Lake City, Utah; C. P. Gillette, Ft. Collins, Colo.; and A. L. Lovett, Corvallis,. 
Ore. 

The following committees were named by the Chair: Nominating 
Committee: A. O. Larson, Chairman, Ira M. Hawley, Geo, I. Reeves; 
Membership: E. J. Newcomer, Ghainnan, Edwin C. Van Dyke, 
C, W. Creel; Auditing: Ira M. Hawley. 

The report of the Secretary-Treasurer was then presented. 
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Financial Staitsment 

JaiiiKiry I, 1922 

Amount on Imnd...$24.()0 

Jan. 27, 1,922 

(1) ,100 Large Elivelopes. $2,111 

(2) IVfimo.ogTaphcd Letters.85 

Feb. 25, 1922 

(3) Affiliation Fee to A. A. A, S. 5,00 

June; 17, 1922 

(4.) Buying, Printing & Mailing 100 

Post Cards. 3.02 

Expenditures.$11.18 

June 17, 1922 

Balance on hand.. 

Amt. due from Am. Assn. Ec. Ent. 

Following the presentation of papers, the closing business session 
was held. The nominating committee reported as follows: 

Report of Nominating Committee: 

We respectfully recommend the following as officers of this asso- 
^ciation for next year: 

For Chairman H. J. Quayle, Riverside, California. 

For Secretary-Treasurer E, 0. Essig, Berkeley, California. 

The report was duly adopted and the oificers elected. 

Dr. Hawley reporting on the audit of the Secretary-Treasurer re¬ 
port as O. K. 

The Editorial Committee was appointed as follows: Chaimian 
Harold R. Hagan, C. P. Gillette. 

PART 11. PAPERS 

THE SUGAR-BEET ROOT-MAGGOTT (TETANOPS ALDRL 
CHI HENDEL), A NEW PEST OF SUGAR-BEETS'^ 

By I. M. Hawley 

During July, 1920, fly larvae were found destroyin,g many fields of 
sugar-beets near Amalga, Utah. Maggots collexted at this time were 
reared by H. J. Pack, and the flies were later determined as Tetanops 
aldrichi Hexidel of the family Ortalidae. The flies are about 6 mm. 
in length, glossy black, with a smoky patch on the costal margin of the 
wing about one-third of the distance from base to tip. Doctor Aldrich, 
after whom the insect was named, informed the writer in correspondence 
that flies of this species have been collected in the Province of Alberta, 

^Contributio.u from the Entomological Department, Utah Agricultural College- 


$13.42 

11.18 
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Canada, as well as at Bums, Oregon, and Moscow, Idaho, and that, 
as far as he knows, the larval stage had not been observed' previously. 
The maggots also have been reported as causing considerable damage 
locally in Idaho by Doctor Titus and in Colorado by Mr, Maxson of 
the Great Western Sugar Company. With the exception of a possible 
infestation in Emery County, the destructive work of the insect in 
Utah appears to be restricted to a few townships in Cache County. 

The maggots of Tstamps are of the typical dipterous type. They 
injure beets by feeding on the tap root. The area around the point 
of attack turns black and the surrounding soil is saturated by the 
leakage of beet sap. When the beets are small and feeding is just 
beginning, the roots are often entirely eaten thru. The first indica¬ 
tion of the presence of the pests is the wilting of the plants. As feeding 
proceeds, these plants die and dry up and, by midstmamer, fields will 
show many skips and bare spots. A. H. Bateman, a field man with 
the Amalgamated Sugar Company, states that in 1921 three hundred 
and forty acres were rotated because of this pest in the Lewiston Dis¬ 
trict, Utah. He further reports that in 1921 there was an estimated 
loss of 924 tons m the infested area—about 21 per cent of the cropv 
In some places 50 to 75 per cent of the plants have been destroyed. 
Sixty-four maggots have been found around one plant, and beets 
surrounded by ten to thirty have nob been uncommon. A single 
larva may destroy a beet seedling and apparently three or four are 
able to kill a beet one and one-half inches in diameter. The greatest 
damage occurs after thinning, during the last half of June. 

The life-history of Tetanops has been under observation since Jtdy, 
1921, when a study of the insect was first undertaken by H. J. Pack 
and the writer. At this time the maggots were nearly full grown, and 
in most cases had stopped feeding. They were in an inactive con¬ 
dition from one to six inches from their host and at a depth of one to 
three inches in the ground. As the summer progressed they moved 
deeper in the soil and when last examined in September they were found, 
head downward, at depths of four to thirteen inches. Hibernation 
must have occurred in the larval stage, for, when fields were first ex¬ 
amined on May 15, 1922, about two-thirds were still maggots and one- 
third were in the pupal stage. Puparia were never deeper than three 
inches and more often they were just beneath the upper crust, showing 
that the maggots had migrated upward before they transformed. 
In fact, the larval tunnels were often found in the dirt. The average 
pupal period had been determined as fourteen days, and it would seem 
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therefore iliat pupation in 1922 occurred mostly dtirin^^ the second and 
third weeks of May. 

By May 22 flics had emerged from pupae collected on May 15, and 
flies conta/iniiig immature' eggs were taken in the fiidd on. tlic same 
day. At this time, some beets were just appearing al:;)o\n^ ground, 
while others were not yet planted. By May 81, flics were very common 
in tlie fields and some contained mature eggs. On June 1 eggs were 
found in the soil of a cage in the laborator^^, and they were ol^tained in a 
beet field on the following day. In loose ground the female crawls into 
crevices in the soil near a plant and deposits her eggs singly or in lots 
of two to forty. In compact soil the eggs will be found jtist beneath the 
surface of the ground, often in contact with the j)lant and rarely more 
than an inch from it. Most of the eggs were deposited during the 
week of June 1 to June 8, and by June 14 most of the eggs had hatched. 
The egg of Tetanops is 1,0 mm. in length, 0.25 mm. in width, slender, 
slightly curved, glossy white, unmarked, and much smaller at one end. 
Eggs have been found around nearly every beet plant in many of the 
fields examined. As high as forty were present around some plants. 
JEggs were^ also abundant aroxmd lamb's-quarters (Chenopodmm 
album), red root {Amaranthus retroflexus), and the prostrate pigweed 
{Amaranthus hlitoides). 

By June 14 a few small larvae were beginning to feed on the tap 
roots, some as deep as three inches. The characteristic black feeding 
spot and the soil soaked with beet sap were already present, but wilting 
had not yet occurred. The pre-oviposition period was found to average 
about ten days and. the egg stage covers five days, so it may be said 
that maggots will begin working on the beets approximately two w'ceks 
after the flies appear. 

In nearly all cases where serious infestations of Tetanops havcj occurred 
the soil has been vSandy or a sandy loam, tho they have been found 
sparingly in heavier soils. Maggots seem to thrive where the moisture 
content is very low. Plies will oviposit in dry sand, and th,e resistance 
that larvae have to lack of moisture was accidentally sliown in an¬ 
other way. A flower-pot containing several dozen maggots was mis¬ 
placed in the' laboratory, and as a result was not watered for about 
two months. When the pot was examined later the maggots were 
' healthy and crawling around in the dry sand. For some reason, these 
maggots were still in the larval stage on June 17, as the paper is being 
written. Another deviation from the above life-history has been 
found in our rearing work. In August, 1920, and again in 1921 a' 
small number (perhaps 2 to 5 per cent) of the, larvae in our cages'have 
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txansformed to flies. A few flies were also found in beet fields on August 
6, 1921. It would seem that a small second brood of flies occurs in 
most 5 ^ears. 

A beet field near Lewiston which had a very heavy infestation of 
maggots in 1921 was fall-plowed and seeded to wheat. This spring 
flies were abundant and a few eggs were found around weeds in the 
wheat but none around the grain itself. Eggs were also present near 
weeds in a potato field across the road.- The nearest beet field was 
forty rods away, and here flies and eggs were unusually abundant. 
It would appear that flies sometimes migrate some distance to find 
suitable breeding places. 

The control of Tetanops has received little attention up to the present 
time. Solutions of corrosive sublimate and other materials that may 
act as ovicides or larvicides were placed around plants on June 6, 
but the action of these cannot be observed for some time. It is hoped 
that when we know more about the insect some cultural practice may 
be found which will furnish an effective and cheap control. 

Tetanops is apparently a native insect which has fed on weeds for 
many years and which is now adding the beet to its list of host plantg. 
We rather feel that if early indications are fulfilled, it will this year 
take its place as one of the three most serious insect pests of beets in 
Cache Valley. __________ 


METALLIC MERCURY AS AM INSECTICIDE 

By A. 0, Larson,^ Assistant Entomologisty United States Department of Agriculture 

Dr. K. Kunhi Kannan of the Department of Agriculture of Mysore 
State, while visiting our laboratory in 1920, mentioned the fact that he 
had successfully prevented the hatching of Bruchid eggs in India by 
placing a small amount of metallic mercury in the container. While he 
was unable to give the identity of the Indian Bruchid, he said that it 
glued its eggs to the bean as does B. quadrimaculatus. He said that 
without the mercury appreciably decreasing in quantity, its presence 
in a container completely prevented the development of the eggs* 
He said that this action of mercury had been a tradition among his 
people. 

As a result of this information three experiments with mercury and 
the eggs of B, quadrimaculatus were carried on at the same time, as 
follows: 

iThe first experiments were conducted by Perez Simmons,and the last cowpeas were 
dissected by A. H. Amis. 
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1. A pint of blackcivcd cowpcas in a quart Mason jar were ovi¬ 
posited upon by a few females on vSepteml)er 21 and 22, 11)2(1 On 
September 22 about a tbimblcful of mercury was sprinkled into the 
jar and the lid screwed on. Shortly after a paraffined rtil:)ber ring 
was put on to exclude mites (Pediculoides ventfiamis), but this was 
removed October IS. The beans w^ere examined November 5, They 
were spread out and examined carefullj^ with a reading glass. In¬ 
festation being light, only forty (40) eggs vrere found, and these were 
examined tinder the binocular. No embryos had devclo]:)ed. Marked 
preference was shown by the parent weevils for bladccycs with fewest 
wrinldes. 

2. September 20, two thimblefuls of mercury were placed in a small 
vial with a hole in the cork and the vial placed upright in a pint of 
blackeyed cowpeas in a quart Mason jar. Twenty-three (23) 
quadrimaculatus were put in the same day. More weevils 'were xjut in 
September 22. Shortly after, a paraffined rubber ring was j)ttt on the 
jar; this was removed October 18. Examination of the beans was 
made on November 5, the beans being gone over carefully with a 
reading glass. One hundred, thirty-five (135) eggs were picked out and 
examined under the binocular with the result that no embiyos were 
found to have developed. 

3. Twenty-two blackeyed cowpeas with thirty-nine (39) newly- 
deposited eggs were put in a small vial with one thim1:)leful of mercury. 
These eggs were laid September 20-23 and were put in the vial with 
the mercury on the 23rd. The vial then was sealed with a paraffined 
cork. Examination on November 5 showed that no embryos had de¬ 
veloped, the eggshells being dry and empty without exception. 

Small spots of black mold were found on the beans in all tlic con¬ 
tainers, The paraffined rings and cork were thought advisable to 
exclude mites, but may have influenced the results. Laxter duplica¬ 
tions of the above experiments, without using paiaffin and rubber 
rings gave the same results, as far as the failure of the eggs to develop 
is concerned. In these no mold appeared. 

On July 22, 1921, several weevils, B. quadrimaculatus, were put into 
a quart Mason jar of clean red ripper cowpeas. The next day, after 
oviposition had taken place freely, the eggs were examined with the 
aid of the binoculars, and all eggs that were not properly glued to the 
seed coat or that appeared to be imperfect in any way were discarded. 
One hundred (100) were placed in a vial, 3.2 x 10 cm. and an equal 
number was placed in a similar vial. These eggs were perfect as far 
as it was possible to determine. Into one vial was placed a little 
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vial 1.7 X 6.5 cm. containing about 1 cc. of mercury. The smaller 
vial containing a perforated cork was placed upright and the larger 
vials were set aside for observations. 

In one week it was noted that eggs in the one vial were hatching, 
while those in the other were not. In another week it was observed 
that the larvae from the eggs in the one vial had almost all entered 
the cowpeas, while in the other vial not an egg had hatched. 

On August 15th, after removing the vial of mercury, it was found 
that every egg that had been in the larger vial, along with the mercury, 
had shriveled up and appeared to have nothing inside of the chorion. 
These eggs were remarkable for the absence of all contents within. 
They were absolutely hollow. There was nothing to indicate that de¬ 
velopment had ever begun. 

August 16th the cowpeas in the other vial were dissected and four 
live pupae, 74 live larvae and 8 dead larvae were found within. 86% 
of the eggs had actually produced larvae, and others showed embryonic 
development, while in the other vial there appeared to be absolutely 
no embryonic development. No mold appeared in either vial 

On July 25th several pairs of weevils, B, quadrimacUlatus, werg 
placed in a jar of red ripper cowpeas. These weevils oviposited freely, 
covering the cowpeas with varying numbers of eggs up to 15 or more, 
but averaging 8 or 9. Most of the weevils died before August 15th, 
and the greater number of eggs were laid during the early part of the 
period from July 25th to August 15th; in fact, many of the eggs had 
hatched and the larvae had entered before the latter date. ^ 

On August 15th two hundred of the cowpeas were counted out and 
placed in two vials 10 x 3.2 cm. Into the one vial was put a small 
vial (1.7 X 6.5) containing about one-half thimbleful of mercury. The 
cowpeas were arranged around the small vial which contained a per¬ 
forated stopper. Tight stoppers were placed in both large vials, and 
they were x^laced side by side on a shelf for observation. For con¬ 
venience they wei'e labeled ‘'mercury viaF* and “check vial." 

In a short time it appeared that weevils were at work in the “check 
vial," because borings and frass began to exude from the cowpeas. 
It soon became evident that the lack of proper ventilation in this vial 
was being felt by the weevils. They made openings through the seed 
coat, and three half-grown larvae left the cowpeas and died. By 
October 29th, mold began to appear in the vial. This mold developed 
so rapidly that it was feared that it would kill all the enclosed weevils; 
therefore on November 4th these cowpeas were placed in four clean 
dry vials similar to the original. These vials were laid down so that 
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the eowpt^as could liave an <o])]/orlii,Tiiiy to dry a.nd rct.ard t;hi‘ dex^C'lop- 
ment of the mold. (In Novt7nl>cr 7t1], achilt wecAals heyan to C‘:n:iia*ye. 
The vials were c.Aaimitied daily a.iid all mierycd adtilts were reinoved. 
On December 9th, after 101 adults had tincTycfl, it was found, iha,t the 
vials were becoming* i,nfest(!d witli miters, l\:ddctik){d€S vcnlncostis, 
which made, it iiecx'ssary to kill all wnthin the vials. The cowiieas 
were then dissected and. the contents tabulated. 

Within the '‘mercury vial’’ there seemed to be no activity. No 
borings or frass exuded from the co*wpeas; no larvae bored openings in 
the seed coats, and there was no evidence of the lack of i)ro],)er ventila¬ 
tion. On Ckdober (Itli, when it was thought that all the weevils were 
dead, seven cowi)eas were dissected. The last one contained two 
half-grown larvae which alive but were very inactive. The re¬ 
maining 93 cowpeas were set aside for further observation. On De¬ 
cember 9th a very small amount of mold appeared in the vial By 
January llth the mold had not increased to any appreciable extent, 
and no weevils had emerged; so the cowpeas were dissected and the 
contents tabulated. At this time all the weevils were dead. 


d i 


100 

100 


Treatment 


Mercury 

Clicck 


jfVdiiUw 


Lfirvae 


800 ('>43 0 0 0 5^0 80 244 200 

020 S14 101 70 (U 20 82 154 307 


The above table vshows that in the mercuw vial only 29 larvae 1;)e- 
carne full-grown and only 8(,) more liecame half-grown, wliilc in the 
check vial 191 ad,t,ilts emerged, 79 were n''ady to canerge, 91 had be¬ 
come pupae. While all wc;evi,Is iji the mercury vial <licd, and while 
only 101 emerged fn'm t:hc othcT vial, then.'; is no doubt that most of 
the tinemcrgcd a,dult;s and, pupae, and many (,)f Lhti larvae ,froru tlie 
check vial would have emerged if the mitcks liad not made it .necessary 
to kill tlieni. 

In. the foregoing experiments the presence of the mcjrcury was the 
only thing that could possibly have catxsed the eggs and Icirvae t(,;) fail 
to develop. Only in one case was the mercury in contact with cowpeas, 
and then it was not in contact wdth the eggs. The mercury did not 
seem to diminish in amount, and as Dr. Krnnan said, “It could be 
used over and over again with no apparent loss/^ 

While the foregoing may not be of practical use in warehouses be¬ 
cause, of the initial cost of the mercury,,it is of scientific interest and 
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may be put to use as an economical means of combating other insects^ 
The writer lias not had an opportunity to try it against clothes moths, 
but he can, see no reason why a vial of mercury in a trunk or closet would 
not be effective in preventing the hatching of the moths’ eggs. If 
later investigation shows that it will prevent the hatching of these 
eggs, it would be an economical and convenient method of control, 
because the initial cost of the mercury would be little, and it would 
require practically no attention after being placed in the desired lo¬ 
cation.“ 


PEACH TWIG-BORER EXPERIMENTS IN CALIFORNIA 
(A Preliminary Report) 

By W. P. Duruz, Pomology Division^ University of California 

The peach twig-borer {Anarsi a Uneatella Zeller) or peach worm, as 
it is also known, has again become a very serious pest in California. 
The loss in shipping and canning fruits in 1920 and 1921, due to the 
damage of this caterpillar, was estimated at between 20 and 60 per cent 
of the crop. 

Twenty years ago Professor W. T. Clarkeh of the University of 
California, reported the results of careful experiments conducted in 
Placer Coitnty and recommended ^praying with a lime-sulphur-salt 
mixture at the time the trees begin to bloom.) This advice was ac- 
cepte<l and fruit growers reported good control. Thus, spraying with 
limc-stilpliitr at the time the buds swell became the standard practice in 
California, for preventing “wormy fruit.” 

During the last three years, however, (it has been observed that / 
Iime-stilf)hur sprays at this time did not free an orchard of infestation, j, 
and the loss caused, by this insect became of great concern. Entomolo- 
ists werc3 not able to lemedy the situation because of the lack of ex¬ 
perimental work, also on account of the fact that the life history of the 
insect was in doubt. The effectiveness of present-day spray ma¬ 
terials was also an unknown factor that had to be tested. 

The great need for more facts was apparent; therefore Professor 
E* 0. Essig and the writer outlined' a project with a view of obtaining 

»The only reference of which the writer has any knowledge is “Mercury as an 
Insecticide^^ (abstract) by K. Kunhi Kannan,. in the report of the proceedings of the 
third entomological meeting, held at Pusa, Feb. 3 to 15, 1919,'■ edited by T. B. 
Fletcher {Entomological Meeting, Pusa,'Report of Proceedings, 1919, Volume 2, 
Pages 761-762.) The writer haS' not had an opportunity to see this article. 

^Clarke: W. T., “The Peach Warm/* ■ California Experiment Station Bulletin 
N,o. 114, 1992 . ^ ' , 
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iiifomiation on the life history of the jjcach twig4:)or(?.r and particularly 
how to satisfactorily control it. 

The following questions required solution:— 

1. r3oes lime-sulphur spray effectively control the peach twig- 
borer? 

2. What are the relative valttes of lime-sulphur, its substitutes and 
other spray mateiials now in use? 

3. .What is the best time to apply the sprays? 

4. What is the life history of the insect? Is there a second genera¬ 
tion or only one irregular brood? 

Spraying Experiments 

The work was begun in the fall of 1920, Various orchards were in¬ 
spected with the view of securing heavily infested trees for the purposes 
of the investigation. About 600 two-year-old almond seedlings at the 
University P'ami, at Davis, were selected for the experiment. Mr. 
C. D. Gregory, of Winters, kindly volunteered the use of his apricot 
orchard, whjle Mr, J. Caughy of Vacaville offered 900 plum trees for 
spraying tests. 

Various spray materials that have been recommended for control 
of the peach twig-borer were applied to the almond seedlings at Davis 
at three different stages, in order to determine the proper time of 
spraying. The experiments at Winters and Vacaville were planned to 
test the relative values of liquid lime-sulphur and dry limc-vSulphitr. 

Table I shows the results of the 1921 experiments at Davis. Re¬ 
sults of the Winters and Vacaville experiments are similar. 

I It will be noted from the data that nicotine sulphate and zinc ar- 
senite gave excellent control when applied as the buds were swelling 
and at full bloom. Lime-sulphur contixdled the insect only partially, 
while the lime-sulphixr substitutes and the oil sprays were not effc‘Ctive.| 

,The results of experiments in 1921 were used as a basis for more ex¬ 
tensive experiments in 1922. Growers in different parts of the state 
became eager 'to test suggested remedies and cooperators were se¬ 
cured in Placer, Solano, and Yolo Counties, Professor Essig and the 
writer outlined and supervised these experiments. In' addition 
to these numerous test plots, the writer, conducted experiments again 
on the almond seedlings at the University Farm, at Davis. 

It is too early to report the results of all the 1922 experiments. In 
most of the orchards the twig injury caused by the first generation of 
larvae has not been enough to afford conclusive counts. The almond 
seedlings are the only ones that showed evidence of injury and counts 





Twig of almotul, showing^ characteristic wilting caused l)y 
boring of larvae of peach twig-borer. 
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were made of these te-vSts. The effectiveness of different sprays on the 
larvae in these trees is shown in Table 2. A summary of two years 
work on the young almond seedlings is shown in Table 3. 


Table 1. Summary of Sim^ay Application for Control of Peach Twig-Borer on Almond 
Seedlings, University Farm, Davis, Calif., 1921, 


Row No. 

Date of 
Appli¬ 
cation 
1921 

Material and Type 
of Application 

Dilu¬ 

tion 

No. of 
Trees 
Sprayed 

No. of 
Larvae 
Found 

% of 
Infes¬ 
tation 

Control 

10 

1/31 

Trees Dormant 
L ime-Sulfur “Rex” 1 in 10 

18 

4 

4.4 

95.6 

2 plus , 
Riof 4 

1/31 

Crude Oil Emulsion 

5% 

6 

28 

93.0 

7.0 

5 

1/31 

Distillate “ 

5% 

16 

132 

105.0 

-65,0 

8 

2/5 

Spra-Mulsion 

1-16 

30 

158 

105.0 

-5.0 

11 

2/9 

Buds Swelling 
L ime-Sulfur “Rex” 1 in 10 

15 

20 

26-24 

73-14 

13 

2/9 

Spra-Mulsion 

1-16 

16 

100 

110:0 

-10 

17 

2/9 

Nicotine Sulphate 

H Pt. 

15 

2 

2.6 

97.5 

19 

2/11 

(Hard Soap 3 lbs.) to 100 gals. 

B. T. S. 12-50 

14 

9 

12.0 

88.0 

>S! of 4 

2/9 

Crude Oil Emulsion 

5% 

6 

13 

43.0 

47.0 

7 

2/9 

Distillate Emulsion 

5% 

11 

90 

163 

-63 

20 

2/19 

Lime-Sulfur “Rex” 

Full Bloom 

1 in 10 

15 

16 

21 

79 

22 

2/22 

Dry Lime-Sulfur 

12-50 

14 

26 

37 

63 

23 

2/19 

Spra-Mulsion 

1-16 

14 

53 

76. 

24 

26 

2/22 

Zinc Arsenite 

2-100 

13 

0 

0 

100 

28 

2/19 

Nicotine Sulphate 

i H pt. 

14 

0 

* 0 

100 

20 

2/19 

(Hard Soap 3 lbs.) 
B. T. S. 

(to 100 gals. 
12-50 

15 

41 

56 

« 

45 

7 

2/19 

Distillate Emulsion 

5% 

13 

56 

86 

14 

Unsprayed I'rees 

Average per unsprayed tree 

304 

1395 

5 

100 

0 


Note: 5 larvae per tree were taken as a basis in calculating per cent of infestation. The mintis 
quantities are explained bythe more heavy infestations of the trees which are on the east side of orchard, 


Table 2, Peach Twig-Borer Control Experiments, University Farm, Davis, Calif,, 1922. 


Row 

No, 

Date of Ap- Material and Type of Dilution 

Xdication Apidication 

1922 

No. of 
Trees 

No. of 
Larvae 
found 

Infes¬ 

tation 

%of 

Con¬ 

trol. 

3 

1/5 

Trises Dormant 
Sul CO V»B 1 in 25 

8 

2 

6.66 

93,33 

4 

1/5 i 

iSulco V-B 1-25 

12 

16 

43.33 

66.66 

6 

1/3 

i (Nicotine sulphate H Pt, ■“ 

100 gals. 

Dry lime-Mulphur 12-50 

20 

45 

75 

25 

7 

1/3 

(vS-W) 

Miscible Oil ^ 1-16 

24 

33 

45.8 

54,2 

8 

0 

1/5 

1/3 J 

(Spra~Mulsion) 

Lienud lime-wSulphur 
(“Kcx”) 1 in 10 

i Nicotine sulphate H I>t. ~ 100 gals. 

29 

17 

16 

15 

19.5 
' 20.4 

80.5 

70.6 

11 

1/5 

1 plus Soap 3 lbs. 

Miscible oil (Zeno) I7I6 

18 

73 

135 

-35 

12 

2/3 1 

f Lime-sulphur 1 in 10 1 in 10 

17 

16 

31.4 

68,6 

13 

2/3 1 

i plus Arsenate of lead, 4-100 

1 Arsenate of Lead 4-100 

18 

30 

55.5 

44.5 

14 

1 

2/6 1 

1 Casein spreader H Ib.-lOO 

(Zinc Arsenite 2-100 

16 

31 

64.6 

35.4 

16 

1 

2/11 

(Casein spreader K Ib.-lOO 

Buds Swelling 

Sulco V-B 1 in 25 

8 

16 

66.66 

33. 33 

17 

2/11 ' ; 

i Sulco V-B 1 in 25 

8 

13 

54 

46 

18 

2/11 

i N icotine suphate H pt,~100 gals. 

Dry lime-sulpihur (S-W) 12-50 

8 

14 

58,33 

41.66 

19 

2/n 

Miscible Oil 1-16 

7 

12 

57 

43 ^ 

21 

2/11 

(Spray-Mulsion) 

Liquid Hme-sulphur 1 in 10 

C”Rex”) 

7 

0 

0. 

100 
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''i'AT.nji 2 (CoNTiNUi<:i>) 


Row 

No. 

Date ol Ap- Material and Type of Dilution 

pi ica t ion A pnlic: i tif >n 

,1922 

No. of 
Trees 

Ni>. of 
Liirvac 
found. 

% oC 
lufc:',- 
tation 

% -)£ 
('on- 
trol 

22 

2/11 j 

1 Nicotine sulphate A1' i»t. 100 jials. 

' plus vSorq> 3 11). 

7 

I, 

4.7 

95.5 

23 

2/14 j 

i Lime-Siilpth.ur, plus 1 in, 10 
! Arsenate of Lead powder 4 -100 

7 

2 

9.'4 

80.6 

24 

2/18 j 

1 Zinc Arsenite 2 -100 

iGasein i'i-lOO 

8 

38 

158 

-58 

2G 

2/18 1 

(Arsenate of Lead, 4-100 

( powdered, 

(Casein ^kf-lOO 

8 

0 

0 

lot) 

29 


(Borde.'iux Mixture, -i-u-SO 

I plus 

k Lead Arsenate S-200 

7 

5 

23.S 

76.2 


18 

19 

21 

22 

23 

24 
26 


28 


29 


Powder (neutral) 


Full Bloom 
1 in 25 
1-25 

H pt.~100 


3/5 (pink Sulco V-B 
3/6 stage) (Sulco V-~B 

( Nicotine Sulphate _ . _ 

3/13 Dry lime-sulphur (S-W) 12--50 gals. 

3/6 (pink Miscible Oil 1-16 

stage) (Spra -Mulsion) 

Liquid Lime-sulphur 1 in 10 
(“Rex’b 

I Nicotine sulphate 
(plus Soap 

i Lime-sulphur *‘Rex’*l in 10 
plus Arsenate of Lead 3-100 
powder 

i Zinc Arsenite, pow- 2-100 
dered 

plus Casein 
(Arsenate of lead, 

■j powdered, 

(Casein 
Nicodust 

(Magnesium Arsenate 
(Casein 

(Dry Arsenate of LeadlO lbs. 

(Powdered Hydrated 

lime, 30 lbs. 

I Bordeaux Mixture, 

{ 4-5-60 

Lead Arsenate 

\ pow'der (neutral) 8-200 

Unsprayed trees. 

Average rer imsprayed tree 
Note; Three larvae per tree were taken as a basis in calculating per 
occurred on the fallowing dates; 2/9, 2/10, 2/18, 2/19 and 2/20. First 
March 1. 


3/13 
3/13 ‘ 
3/13 * 

3/14 ‘ 

3/14 

3/20 

3/16 

3/21 

3/16 


^ Pt.-lOO gals. 
3 lbs. 


K-lOO 

4-100 


1^-100 

6 % 

3-100 
H Ib.-lOO 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

8 


8 


4 

3 

13 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 


34 

4 


IG 


10 


12.5 

16.66 

12.5 
54 

12.6 

0 

4.1 

9.4 

0 


141.7 

10.66 

00.66 


47.0 


137 


100 


87.5 

S:i33 

77.5 
46 

87J 

100 

95J 

80.7 

100 


-41.7 

83.33 

33.33 


52.4 


367 
3 

cent of infestation. Rains 
l:)l(>om of A-lmonds rocorded 


Taplk 3. Pkacii TwioBorer CoNmoL Exi>fi;RiMi2NTf5, Umivicksitv Farm, Davis, BriMMAky of 

Results, 1921-1922 


Material and Type of Application 


P<,jf«:ent 

(.’.ontroi 

3.921 

Percent 

('nntrol 

1922 

A vt'nig'o 
lh,!rC(jnt 
('an trol 

Liquid Lime-sulphur 

Tkeics Dormant 

95,6 

80.5 

88.0 

Dry Lime-Sulphur 

Nicotine sulphate 



25. 

25,0 


97.6 

70.6 

H4.0 

Lime-sulphur, plus Arsenate of Lead 

Buns Swelling 


68,6 

68.6 

Liquid lime-sulphur ("Rex”) 

78.3 

100 

86.6 

Dry lime-sulphur 


— 

41.66 

41.66 

Spra-Mulsion 


-10 

43 

16. 

Nicotine sulphate 


97,5 

95.6 

96.4 

Arsenate of lead 



100 

100 

Lime sulphur, plus Arsenate of lead 

Full Bloom 


80.6 

80.6 

Liquid Lime-sulphur 

79 

87.5 

83.2 

Dry Lime -sulphur 


63 

77,6 

70.2 

Spra-Mulsion 


24 

46 

35.0 

Zinc arsenite 


100 

80.8 

90.4 

Nicotine sulphate 

Arsenate of lead 


100 

100 

100 



100 

100 

Lime sulphur, plus Arsenate of lead 



95.9 

96.9 
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DURUZ: PEACH TWIG-BORER CONTROL 


/ Refemng to these tables, it will be observed that liquid Hme-sulphttr 
('^Rex'O has given an average control of 88 per cent, 86.6 perc ent and 
83.2 per cent at the three different stages. The addition of arsenate 
of lead increased the efficiency of lime-sulphur, in the full bloom 
spray. The arseiiicals also were highly efficient in controlling this 
insect, especially when S|)raying was done duiiiig the blooming period; 
when api'jlied earlier the rains washed them off before the caterpillars 
emerged. Nicotine, stdphate has given a higher average control than 
any other spray tested. It is most effective during full bloom, however. / 

Life History Experiments 


Evidences of a vSecond Generation. As has been previously 
stated, there have been conflicting theories regarding the life history 
of the peach twig-borer. Evidence is here presented to prove the ex¬ 
istence of a distinct second generation, rather than one irregular brood. 

The writer has followed closely the activities of the insect at Davis and 
these obvservations agree closely with those of Clarke made in Placer 
County in 1902. In order to prove that these observations were not 
those of only a few chance individuals, careful counts were rgade on each 
of 562 almond seedlings. The infested shoots were counted first betweeA 
April 1 and 21, in comparing the effectiveness of the spray treatments 
already discussed. A second count was made between June 10 and 13. 

Considering only the unsprayed check trees (numbering 304), there 
was an average of five larvae per tree at the first count. After April 21, 
there was no indication of an irregular infestation; all the larvae had 
pupated and there were no ^‘stragglers.” On June 8th large numbers of 
laiwac were again noticed attacking the twigs on these trees. The 
second count was then made over the entire orchard, and a tremendous 
increase in number of larvae was found. I'here was an average of 12.5 
larvae per tree at this time, showing an increase of 150 per cent in 
approximately one month. What is more significant is the fact that 
the sprayed trees, some of wliich showed no infestation in the first 
count, had the same average number per tree as the unsprayed trees. 
The increase in number and spread of the attack is attributed to egg 
laying and the flight of the moths. This is conclusive proof 
of the existence of a definite second generation. (The writer believes 
from his general observations that there is a third distinct generation 
also, but has not, had opportunity to collect positive data.) 


Conclusions 


The results of two years investigation are not conclusive enough to 
warrant definite recommendations. Some very good “leads” have been 
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obtained, however.^ Liiiie-siilpluir alotKj can no't be re,t^ardcd as a 
sa,tisfactory rcniicdy. Hie acldition, of nrsi'iiatc oi lead (iietitral or 
basic) or nicotine sulphate to litne-sttlpbur, and this mixtitre apfjlicd as 
near the pink stage as possible is considered to be tlie best control for the 
pea,cli twig-boi'er at the present time. If lime-snlphiir S]:)ra.yiiig is not 
necessary for fitiigotis diseases, nicotine sulphate sprayed at blooming 
time is recommended.’^ 

On account of the fact that there is a second getieraidon., one spraying 
may not be sufficient. If complete control is not secured in a given 
district, the flight of surviving moths may scatter and multiply the in¬ 
festation and 'Svomiy fruit'’ will be the result. A spray apjilicd the 
middle of May will probably reduce the fruit damage. The writer is 
testing the effectiveness of nicotine sulphate and arsenate of lead against 
the second generation of larvae and will be able to report results at the 
end of this season. 


RESISTANCE OF CERTAIN SCALE INSECTS IN CERTAIN 
, localities TO HYDROCYANIC ACID FUMIGATION 
By H. J. Quayle, Citrus Experiment Station^ Riverside^ California 

In 1915 my attention was called to the unsatisfactory results of 
fumigation for the citms red scale, Chrysomphalus a.uraniid Mask., that 
had been obtained in the vicinity of Corona, California. The red scale 
was very abundant in several groves in spite of the fact tliat the trees 
had been fumigated not only regularly in the fall but tlie more severely 
infested trees had been fumigated also in the spring, ddiis condition is 
known to have prevailed for some years previous to 1915 and, still pre¬ 
vails. 

Ordinarily, the so-called 100-or llO-porcent schedule of dovsage is 
effective in controlling the red scale, but this scliedule was considerably 
increased in the commercial fumigation work in the Corona district 
with the result as indicated above. In our experiiiKinbal fumigation 
work there since 1915, dosages varying from 100 to 200 per cent for the 
regular period of 45 to 50 minutes, and dosages of from 75 to 100 per 
cent repeated at the end of the regular period, were given with unsatis¬ 
factory results. This experience, together with that of several differ¬ 
ent commercial firms, led us to suspect that the red scale is actually 
more difficult to kill in that district, rather than to ascribe the poor 

pM)er No. 103 University of California, Graduate School of Tropical Agriculture 
and Citrus Experiment Station, Riverside, ,CaL 
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results to insufficient dosage, leaky tents, or lack of attention to the 
details of the work. 

The time and place may very materially affect the results of ftimigation, 
hence in any comparative work it is necessary to eliminate these two 
variable factors. This w^as done in the case in question hj taking in¬ 
fested fruits from two localities and fumigating them under the same 
tent in a third locality. The fruits infested wdth red scale were picked 
from two localities on the same day, or from one of the localities on the 
day following. They were placed in the same basket, or two baskets 
were placed together under the tent, in order to guard against variation 
in gas concentration in different parts of the tent. Different series of 
such tests have been made repeatedly since 1915 under tents over '‘form 
trees,” under tents in experimental fumigation work in the field, and 
under tents operated in commercial fumigation jDractice. Since 1915 
it has been determined that the red scale in certain districts in Orange 
County manifests the same apparent resistance to hydrocyanic acid. 

In the comparative tests reported below the dosage was varied con¬ 
siderably, but in all cases the scales from the different localities were 
under essentially identical conditions. » 

The summary results of a few representative tests are given below ft 
table 1. 

Table 1. The Effect of Fumigation on Red Scale from Different Localities 

No. of ^ scales No of scales Percentage of 


Locality 

fumigated 

alive 

scales alive 


Series I 



Orange 

6,070 

35 

0.57 

Corona 

10,170 

Series II 

455 

4.47 

La Habra 

1,388 

G 

0.43 

Corona 

1,430 

Series HI 

280 

19.58 

Riverside 

1,386 

1 

0.07 

Corona 

1,773 

Series IV 

12 

0.67 

Redlands 

2,300 

6 

.26 

Highgrove 

2,700 

41) 

1.81 

Corona 

4..300 

Series V 

173 

4.02 

La Habra 

1,500 

GO 

4.00 

Corona 

1,000 

888 

* 20.40 


The fact that we have evidence extending over a period of seven 
years of exceptional resistance in the red scale at Corona, and in a 
district in Orange County extending over four or five years, would in¬ 
dicate that it is not necessarily a seasonal condition. If it is a case 
of acquired immunity and the factor of resistance is hereditary, it is 
necessary that this factor be transmitted' through two or three genera¬ 
tions of scales since this number intervenes between fumigations. We 
have some evidence to indicate that the individuals that are alive after 
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one iuiirij.jati():n arc more resistant to a secoT,ul than iiKlividiials 

wliicli have not bccni previously fumiya.tci,l. Also, thai the .ijreatest 
resistance is shown by scab's on tn*c‘S that liavc'. ticcsi 
]y, once, or even twice, a yc^ar. More sat is fax‘to ry fi:iirvii(a.ti{)ii'n-'stilts 
have ofix'ii been vSc'cimvl on trees that have not btxn 'hitniyaic'cl 1‘or 'two 
or three years than on trees that have been ivs^ularly fnmiyatc'd, 'where 
a certain nuraber of the scale escaped, being kilh.'cb 

line variable factors of time and place alTecting fumigation results 
have to do chiefly with meteorological conditions. I^liere is also a 
variation in the condition, of the tree itself, but this may be inde].)cmdent 
of the time or locality. r3iffcrenceB in the amount of 'foliage on tlie tree 
may influence fimiigation results. hkiHage abs()rbs hyd.r()cyatii(; acid, 
and the more foliage there' is present the moreHCN will be absorbed and 
the less, apparently, will be left in the atmosphere to kill the insects on 
tlie exterior of the tree. 

A series of tests were made to determine the relation of-the foliage to 
the dosage. An ordinary orange tree with, a medium amount of foliage 
was covered with a tent, and alongside this tree a wooden framework 
was constn^cted to support a tent, which enclosed a space identical in 
form and size with the orange tree. Lemons infested with red scale 
were placed in the same relative position under each tent. The tents 
were frequently interchanged to overcome tent variation. Tlui dosage 
was varied, but was always the same tinder l.)otli tents in any giv(,‘n. test. 
These tests showed that the pro^jortion of scales killed was approximate¬ 
ly 5}4 per cent greater under the tent that containcxcl no tree or foliage. 

It has been noted in the field that on the heavy fediage-Lisbon ty|)C of 
lemon tree, scales arc more likely to survive a fumigation ibati scales on 
trees with, sparse foliage. vScales are 3.'ntich more difl’icult to k:il! ("ju the 
fruit than on the twigvS or leaves. Likewise, tl:icy arc rnorc diOii'ult 
to kill on vigorous and thrif'ty. leaves, and on vigorous slioots sucli a.s 
suckers,, than on less thrifty leavCvS and twigs. Tlris diilcjrence in resist¬ 
ance on different parl;s of the tree, or between two trees of different 
vigor, seems to be related to the food supply of the scale. If a 
lar locality had a monoply on the vigorous trees, the resistance of the 
insects might be explained, on this basis, but the red vSeale is more clifiicult 
to kill on unhealthy' trees in the areas where it shows exceptional re¬ 
sistance, than on healthy trees in other localities. The tree may con- 
stittxte one of the variable factors in'fumigation results, but that scale 
resistance is not entirely determined by the tree, is shown by the tests 
given. Here the resistance persisted after the scale-infested fruit' was 
removed from the tree and fumigated in a different locality. , ' 
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Certain stages of the red scale show more resistance to HCN gas than 
others. The molting period, particularly the second molt, and the adult 
or young-producing period, are the two most resistant stages, and of 
these two, the molting stage is the more resistant. 

Among the variable meteorological conditions, humidity and wind 
are important, as affecting the results of fumigation. The ordinary 
canvas tenting material varies greatly in gas-holding capacity according 
to the dr 3 mess of the cloth, which is dependent upon the amount of 
humidity in the atmosphere, and also, varies according to the movement 
of the atmosphere. By means of a gas-tight tent we have been able to 
overcome the effect of humidity on the tent, and have eliminated tent 
leakage, the most variable factor in fumigation work. By the use of a 
gas-tight tent in different localities, further proof of exceptional scale 
resistance in certain localities has been secured. 

In the case of the red scale at Corona, definite proof of resistance was 
lacking until comparative tests were made in which the variable factors 
of time and place were eliminated. At this time, however, after seven 
years’ experience, observation of experimental and commercial work 
in the field is sufficient to establish the fact of resistance. 

# 

In 1915 our attention was also called to the difficulty of killing the 
black scale in the vicinity of Charter Oak, California. 

Because the black scale does not infest the fruit (at least to any 
considerable extent) it has not been possible to carry out comparative 
fumigation tests on it from two or more localities at the same time, and 
in the same tent, as with the red scale. Infested twigs can be collected 
from different localities, however, although drying inteifferes with the 
results and is difficult to overcome. Our experimental fumigation 
work, as well as commercial work in the Charter Oak district for the 
past six years, furnishes ample proof that the black scale is much more 
difficult to kill with HCN gas there than in most other localities. In 
general, the black scale is most susceptible to HCN gas when it is small 
When it reaches the mature stage fumigation results are much less 
satisfactory. In the Charter Oak district, however, with dosages 
greatly in excess of that ordinarily necessary to secure a 100 per cent 
kill, small scales in considerable numbers will come through the fumiga¬ 
tion unhaxmed. In most other localities 25 per cent less gas would in¬ 
sure very satisfactory results on similar small scales. 

There are thus two localities where it seems well established that the 
red scale is very resistant to hydrocyanic acid gas, and one locality'where 
the black scale is specially resistant. In these localities these scales are 
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not t.o hydrocyanic acid, but the dosa.i:e required for satis&urtory 

results is large tlitit (/ffecLive fimiigation ivS unsfih.; for ireci cxce|')t 
tinder the most favorable,; conditions. 


FACTS CONCERNMG MIGRATION OF BEET LEAFHOPPER 
{EUTEITIX TENELLA BAKER) IN SACRAMENTO 
¥ALLEY OF CALIFORNIA 

Henry H'. P. Severin, Ph. D., CaliEmta Agricultural Experiment Station 
Almon' J. Basingiui. M.S., State, of Caiifnrnia, Deportment of AgricuUure^ Bureau 

of Pest Control 

I. Introduction 

According to Ball (1) the beet leafhopper {Eutettix ienella Baker) is 
not found, except in, periods of abundance, in the inland regions n,orth of 
Sacramento. Ball (1) reports that during the serious outbreaks of curly 
leaf (curly top or blight) in 1914, considerable damage to the l)eet crops 
occurred at Hamilton City. After several years of idleness the sugar 
factory at Hamilton City resumed operations during 1918. Tins sugar 
mill was closed after the 1918 outbreak of curly leaf and since; then has 
not operated. 

II. Curly Leaf 

We (2) have published the results of our investigations conducted in 
the vSacramento Valley during 1918. Tn the beet .fields near Hamilton 
City, not a single beet leafhopper was captured on Juno 6, ant,l no 
blighted beets were found. vSpring brood adults, howeveiy wen; taken 
on garden beets at Marysville on J'une 2, but of tlic;sc beets wesre 
diseased,, indicating an earlier invasion of the pest. A trip was taken 

into the Sacramento Valley on August 19-25, and, from 66.86% of the 

sugar beets shewed curly leaf symptoms, in the vicinity of, .Hamilton 
City. In the southern part of the valley from 36-86% of the beets were 
blighted. 

During 1919, at least one or two trips per month were taken 
to all of the beet centers in dhe Sacramento Valley d,uring the beet 
season. The first beet leafhopper was captured on Silverscale or Pog 
Weed (Atriplex expansa) near Woodland on May 27, but no curly leaf 
was found in the late planted beet fields. The average percentages 
of curly leaf in the various beet'districts developed as follows during 
the past season* 
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West Sacramento Woodland Knights Meridian 


Landing 

% % % % 

April 27. 0 

May 27. 0 0 0 

June 16. 5 8 

June 22. 6 22 68 

July 19. 74 31.5 72 74 

August 30. 100 79 100 96 


In the vSacramento Valley beets are planted from February to May 
and records of curly leaf were obtained during 1920 with reference to 
the time of planting. Five fields were selected in the Meridian beet 
districts and the percentage of curly leaf in each field was determined 
twice per month. Spring brood adults were rarely captured in the 
Meridian beet fields on May 27, and at Davis about 40 miles south on 
May 26. The dates of planting, number of irrigations, percentage of 
curly leaf and yield per acre are indicated in table 1. 


Tai.’ii.e 1. Percentages of Curly Leaf and Yield per Acre in Meridian Beet Fields 

During 1920. 


Field 

Niuiibex* 

of 

acres 

Dates 

of 

p anting 

Number 

of 

irrigations 

5/27 

Percentages of curly leaf 

7/1 7/12 7/20 8/9 

8/26 

Tons 
i per^ 

1 acre 

1 

250 

Feb. 14 

*3 

- - 

12 

20 

26 

62 

1 84 ! 

8.3 

2 

37 

Feb. 16 

2 

.. « 

14 

28 

54 

88 

98 I 

5.37 

3 

47 

Mar, 6 

2 

. 1 . 

4 

14 

16 

48 

1 96 

10.2 

4 

62 

Mar. 14 

2 


14 

32 

52 

92 


4.0 

6 

35 

Apr, 2 

1 


14 

30 

56 

1 0 

100 1 

2.7 


- - sw less than 1%' curly leaf. * «=1 pre-irrigation, 2 sumtner irrigations. 


It is evident from table 1, that the lowest tonnage was obtained in 
the April planted beet field. 

During 1921, however, an earlier invasion of the beet leafhopper in the 
Sacramento Valley occurred. Two spring brood adults were captured 
on April 15, in half an hour at sunset in a beet field planted early in 
March at Woodland, No blighted beets were found. The leafhopper 
was not taken in the Meridian beet fields, about 30 miles north of 
Woodland on April 16 nor on April 30, when further investigations were 
discontinued. 

During 1918-1920, the first appearance of curly leaf in the Sacra¬ 
mento Valley was about a month later than in the northern portion of 
the San Joaquin Valley due to a later invasion of the pest. On July 1, 
1920, 14% of the March and April planted beet fields (Table 1, fields 4, 
5) were blighted in the Meridian district of the Sacramento Valley com¬ 
pared with 94-100% at Union Island and Lathrop in the northern 
part of the San Joaquin Valley. It is evident that such factors should 
have a direct bearing on the average tons per acre hi rvested. 
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IIL Avekage ToNvS Per Acre in SACR,AiAif!:NTo and San 

JOAQUJN VaLI4':YS 

During tbe past foitr ottllurcaks of tin* I,)ck: 4“, 1i\'ifl"io|;)]')er tlie average 
tons per acxe harvested in the Sacramento Valley and iiorLbern part of 
the San Joaquin Valley was as follows: 

BacraTReul.o Valley San Joac|ti:in Valley 


1918 .. 8.49 5.58 

1910. 6.02 3.46 

1920 . 6.92 , 5.12 

1921 . t>.72 4.86 


7.02 Awrage; iSHl 

The average tons per acre would be lower if the acres abandoned on 
account of curly leaf were to be taken into consideration. 

It is evident that the lowest average tonnage per acre was obtained 
during 1919 when the beet leafhoppers reached their maximum in 
numbers. Again in 1921, the average tons per acre was loww than in 
1918 and 1920. In California general outbreaks of curly leaf occurred 
during the following years: 1899 - 1900 ; 1905; 1913---1914; 1918“1919- 
J920-1921J It is evident that with the exception of 1905, and 1918*- 
1921, the outbreaks of curly leaf occurred in two successive years, with 
the drop in tonnage due to the disease greater in the second y(''.ar. 
During the four successive years of curly leaf, the drop in tonnage due 
to the disease was greater in the second and fourth, years and it appears, 
seemingly, that a double two year outbreak of the blight has occuiTed. 

During the three year interval between the I913-*41914 and 191&™’ 
1921 outbreaks of curly leaf, the average tons per acre in the Sacramento 
Valley and northern part of the San Joaquin Valley was as follows: 

Sacramento Valley San Joj,u|t.dn 


1915 . 9.17 7.75 

1916 . 10.65 8.49 

1917 . 9.76 6.73 


0.94 Average,; 7.20 

IV. Spring Migration 

We (3) have published the results of our investigations concerning a 
spring migration of the beet leafhopper into the Sacramento Valley. 
The evidence for a spring migration during 1918-1920, is associated with 
the fact' that the first brood adults did not invade tbe cultivated area 
after the pasture vegetation became dry on the foothills and again, 
no specimens were found wintering over on the foothills during 1920- 
1921. 
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V. Autumn and Winter Investigations 
Cultivated Area. — ^Aii attempt was made to determine whether an 
antumn dispersion to the foothills of the Sacramento Valley occurred® 
After the beets were harvested, the leafhoppers were found on salt- 
bushes, pigweeds and other green plants during October 1920. During 
November and December the hoppers became fewer on green vegeta¬ 
tion growing on the valley floor. The last record of the dark winter 
adults in the cultivated area was obtained at Clarksburg on January 
6, 1921, when eight specimens were taken on a few beets still remaining 
in a field after the crop had been harvested. 

Foothills of Coast Range. —The most intensive investigation was 
conducted during the autumn and winter, on the barren foothills of the 
Coast Range and Marysville Buttes covered with the most favorable 
winter host plant, namely, the Red Stem Filaree {Erodiimt cicutarium ). 
No dark winter adults were found on the foothills which had not been 
cultivated. On the cultivated hills west of Yolo, two beet leafhoppers 
were captured on November 3, on a small patch of Red Stem Filaree 
growing in the vicinity of a watering trough, before the pasture vegeta¬ 
tion had germinated. Specimens were also taken on weeds growing op. 
the cultivated hills and on oleander. There was very little green vegeta¬ 
tion available for the insects to feed on. After the pasture vegetation 
had germinated, a few adults were again taken on Red Stem Filaree at 
sunset on November 28, and a half dozen males on oleander. A trip 
was taken to the same locality on December 2, and a single male was 
found on Red Stem Filaree, but none on oleander. 

The easteni foothills of the Coast Range bordering the wesfcem side of 
the Sacramento Valley were examined several times from October 1920 
to February 1921. The beet leaf hopper was not found wintering over 
on the uncultivated, barren foothills. The location of the foothills 
examined from north to south with reference to distances and directions 
of the nearest towns follow: 

25 miles west of Cottonwood. 

Vicinity of Newville and Paskenta. 

12 miles southwest of Willows. 

Vicinity of Sites. 

10 miles west of Williams. 

Vicinity of Brooks in Capay Valley. 

Vicinity of Capay. 

Yolo Hills, near Blacks, 

Vicinity of Vacaville. 

Montezuma Hills, vicinity of Collinsville* 
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Footiii'lls of Sierra Nevada MoxtntaiNvS.— An investigaticiTi was 
also conducted oti the western foothills of the Sierra 
bordering’ the easteni side of the Sacramento Valley. The foutliills arc 
often rolling or iiiereh?- undulating and the timberc^d region is soon 
reach,ed after leaving the valley slopes. Red Stem Pilarce is not abun¬ 
dant on the hills. The beet Icafhoppers were not talcen on the wes'tcrii 
foothills of the Sierra Nevada Mountains bounding the Saemmento 
Valley and there were no indications on, this side of tyijieal Eutt'.Ltix, 
foothill breeding grounds. The location of the vSierra Nevada foot¬ 
hills from north to south with reference to distances and directions of the 
nearest towns follow’’s: 

7 miles northeast of Red Bluff. 

10 miles east of Chico. 

Vicinity of Oroville. 

12 miles east of Marysville. 

Vicinity of Newcastle. 

Vicinity of lone. 

VI. Favorable Breeding Plants of Beet Leafhopper in 
^ Cultivated Area 

In the cultivated area of the Sacramento Valley the most feivorable 
breeding plants such as the saltbushes arc scarce, cxce|)t in the soutliem 
part of the valley. The beet leafhopper has been bred from tlic^ follow¬ 
ing species of the family Chenopodiaceae, to which the sugar beet be¬ 
longs: 

Table 2. Species of Chenopodiaceae from Which BEirr Leafhopper 

HAS BEEN BRED 

AtiTUtal Salthuslies 

1. SilvcTscale or Fog Weed or/Y/wA'a). Native. 

2. Bractscale (Atriplex hracteam). ' Native. 

3. Rcdscale or .Red Oraclic;; {Atripkx rosea). Introduced from EiifojR*, 

4. Crownscalc {Atripkx coronata), Restrictecl to California. 

5. Hciartscale (A triplex cordulata). Restricted to California. 

6. Atripkx parishi. Restricted to California. 

7. Spearscale {Atripkx patula). Native. The beet leafliopf)er has not bred 

from this saltbush. 

Perennial Saltbushes 

8. Airiphx fruticulosa. Restricted to Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys. 

Pigweeds 

9. Pigweed or Lamb’s Quarters {Chenopodium album). Common European weed. 

10. Nettle Leaf Goosefoot {Chenopodium murak). Naturalized from Europe. 

11. Mexican Tea {Chenopodium ambrosioides). Naturalized from tropical America* 

Weeds 

12. Ru&siwx Thistle {Salsola kali tenuifolia). Introduced from Asia. " 

13*. Mtrophila occidentalism Native. 
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In the vSacrameiito Valley, the beet leafhopper was bred from 
Orchard Morning Glory {Convolvulus arvensis) which is the most trouble¬ 
some weed in the beet fields of California, 

VII. Climate 

It is evident that the food and breeding plants on the foothills of the 
Coast Range and in the cultivated region of the Sacramento Valley are 
not the limiting factors which prevent the beet leafhopper from es¬ 
tablishing itself. Climatic barriers determine whether the foothill 
breeding grounds are unfavorable to the beet leafhopper in this valley. 
A comparison of the humidity, sunshine and temperature in the mi¬ 
gratory and natural breeding areas will be given. 

Humility.— The winter humidity is high on account of the rains and 
fogs in the Sacramento Valley. A low atmospheric humidity accom¬ 
panied by cloudless skies is usual throughout the summer. In the 
southern portion of the valley the relative humidity is about 10 per 
cent higher than at the northern part. 

Precipitation.— A comparison of the average rainfall in the Sacra¬ 
mento and San Joaquin Valleys shows some striking differences. The 
rainfall increases northward in the Sacramento Valley an3 varies frqm 
19.28 inches at the city of Sacramento near the southern boundary of the 
valley to 24.9 inches at Red Bluff in the northern extremity. The pre¬ 
cipitation is considerably less upon the west side of the valley than in 
corresponding localities upon the east side. The rainfall along the 
west side decreases from the south to about the central part of the 
valley and then increases to Red Bluff. The rainfall along the east 
side increases from south to north throughout the valley. The following 
figures show the average rainfall from south to north at the weather 
bureau stations situated in the western and eastern halves of the valley: 

Table 3. Average Rainfall from South to North in Sacramento Valley 


Western Half Eastern Half 



Inches 


Inches 

Vacaville 

26.05 

Sacramento 

19.28 

Woodland 

18.29 

Marysville 

20,39 

Colusa 

16.21 

Oroville 

27.75 

Willows 

16.41 

Chico 

23.14 

Corning 

21.36 

Red Bluff 

24.92 


In the San Joaquin Valley the rainfall decreases from north to south, 
and with minor exceptions is considerably less on the west side of the 
valley than on the eastern side. Stockton, in the northern part of the 
San Joaquin Valley has an annual,rainfall of ,14.57 inches while Bakers- 
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field, in the southern part of the valley has 5.31) inclu^s. Talde 4, jfives 
the annual rainfall of towns on the western a.nd c*astorn si(U\s of the 
valley: 

Table 4, Average Rainfall from Soirm to North in San Joaouin Valley 


W’estxTii Half I£astvni Half 

Incht'S IticIw’K 


Antiocl'i 

rjj)4 



Tracy 

10.37 

Alilloti 

21.90 

WcKtlcy 

io.(;6 



Newman 

11.ss 

La Orange 

10.91 

Loa Banos 

8.52 



Dos Palo.. 

8.29 



Men (lota (ruear valley troufflU 

0.29 



Coalinga 

8.00 

L('nioncove 

15.95 

Maricopa 

S.04 

Portc'fville 

10.02 


Fog. —Fog is common during the winter months, lutt decreases in 
density and frequency of occurrence northward in tlit?. vSjicramento 
Valley. In the southern part of the valley, fog is dense during the 
night and morning, but frequently disappears or lifts during the day, 
though sometimes continuing as a high fog for several days. The 
Ipwer lying parts of the valley are sometimes subject to light fogs in the 
autumn and, spring, when other portions arc free from it. 

Fog probably delays the spring migration of tlie licet ]cafho|:)pcr into 
the Sacramento Valley. During foggy days the Ijtxgs arc sluggish and 
inactive, and when fog occurs before sitnset no activity is displayed by 
the adults. 

Dew.* — ^An unfavorable factor to the overwintering betd leafhopper 
may be the heavy dew which occurs during the rainy fieriod in tlie 
Sacrameiito Valley. 

SuNSLUNB.—The Sacramento and nortlnn-n part of tlii'. San j'oa(|uiri 
ValleyvS have a lower percentage of sunshine than tl:ic middle arid 
em vSan Joaquin Valley. 

TEMP,EBATiTB,E.~The foothill slopes up to about 1,201) feet elracition 
in the Sacramento Valley have a minimum tcmtierature during the 
winter months of T to 5® higher' than that over th,e flatter and lower 
part of the valley floor. The difference in temperature between the 
sloping positions and the valley floor ranges from about 5® to 8® in the 
upper San Joaquin Valley. 

VIIL Barriers 

■ In all probability the exterminating factor of the overrvintermg beet 
leafhopper in the Sacramento Valley is humidity. The rainfall in this 
valley varies from 19.28 to 27.75 inches. The, hot dry summers in the 
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vSacrammto Valley are favorable to the migrant and later generations in 
the cultivated area. 

Since our investigations were conducted in the Sacramento Valley 
during the past four successive outbreaks of the beet leafhopper from 
1918"-! 921, we have no evidence to show whether the pest is found 
only in this valley during periods of abundance as suggested by Ball (1). 
Future observations will determine whether a migration takes place 
into the Sacramento Valley in years when no general outbreak of the 
beet leafhopper occurs. 
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FACTS CONCEIVING NATURAL BREEDING AREA OF BEET 
LEAFHOPPER (EUTETTIX TENELLA BAKER) IN, SAN 
JOAQUIN VALLEY OF CALIFORNIA 

Henry H. P. Severin, Ph.D., California Af^ricultiiral Experiment Station 
Almon J, Basinger, M!. S., State of California^ Depariment of A grimltnre^ Bureau of 

Pest Control 

I. Introduction 

Sugar mills have been built in a natural breeding area of the beet 
leafhopper {Euieitix tenella Baker) and in such localities the frequent 
occurrence of curly leaf (curly top or blight) have closed the factories 
after enormous losses have been sustained. In the San Joaquin Valley 
four factories were erected in the natural breeding districts of this insect 
and after the 1919 outbreak of the pest, three of these mills were closed 
permanently. Since then the sugar mills at Corcoran and Visalia have 
been dismantled and moved to Preston and Whitney, Idaho, 
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Iiivcstigutioiis have been ccmchicted in t.hc S:ui Joacfiiiii Valh^y diirinj^ 
the past four years and the fa(4.ors asso(dat,t‘fl with ihiMial.tinil 
grounds of the leafhopper will ]>c discnissed in this ])aper. 

IL Favorable IbncKDiNO Ih./vNTs oe Bicict LiiAPiiorpER w 

OuLTivATia) Area 

The most noticeable featuire in regard to one C{:)rKlit,ion wliicli is 
favorable for an enomioiis increase of the leafhop])or in San joaqiiin 
Valle^L is the abundance of the liost t)]mits n|)oti wliich this insect feeds 
and deposits its eggs in the cultivated area,. In 191b, we (I) ])iil)lishccl 
a paper showing the relative mmiber rrf l.)eet. 1ea;fhc)])])crs (\':i].)t,tired on 
plants growing in the cultivated area of the San Joatpiiri Va.lley and 
also a list of plants in which eggs w^ere deposited The ])la.nts npoii 
which enoiinotts nttinl>ers of nymphs and adults were la,ken are repre-' 
sentatives of the Faltbush Fa,mi]y (Chenapodhiceae) to wdiieh the sugar 
beet belongs. The hopper was bred from, eggs <le|‘)osite<1 in Mo s|)ccies 
of plants growa'ng under natural conditions in the cu]tivatA*d <area. 
Later investigations showed, however, that although tdie fc,‘males may 
deposit eggs in certain plants, the nymphs are n<,)t able t:r) accjuire the 
winged st^ige by feeding on these plants. Our breeding ex])eriinents 
also indicate that the niOvSt favorable host jilants in the cultiv'at.ed area 
are the representatives of the ChenopocUaceac aTK.icl()sc]>nx‘l^it(A:l fciiTulies, 

Wherever man has injuriously divSturbed the natural conditions in the 
San Joaquin Valley, vast areas of annual saltbushes {Atriplexes) occur. 
These plants, w'hich grow^ on alkali soil, are commonly foinid along 
roadsides and highways. Dense massCvS of these plants ocentr along 
fences. During the autumn and winter, th(.i stalks of tlu.^ larger s|)ecies 
break off near the soil and jite rolled, along 'the ground t^y the wind 
scattering the seeds. The weeds along l>arl>'win‘ fcTKX'^s d,ro|,)ping 

their seeds and this probably explains wd'iy ccitatn speemAS of Atriplvs 
are so common along fences. Miles and miles of saltlmshces grc'nv aJong 
railroad tracks. Vacant fields are often covered with tliick growths of 
tli^se alkali plants. Alkali sinks are vSttrroun<led by (,lt‘4ise tnasses of 
this vegetation but often the black alkali is too strong for tlieir develop¬ 
ment. After the grain, is harvested, the stubble fields become coveted 
with Atnplex. Hay and, straw stacks are commonly surrounded, by 
saltbushes. Irrigation and drainage canals a,rc favorable locations 
for the development of this alkali vegetation. 

What has been the stimulus for the development of enormous areas 
of annual,saltbushes in the San Joaquin Valley? According tO' Kelly 
(3) “several hundred thousand acres in the San Joaquin Valley, which 
were comparatively free from alkali previous to the advent of irrigation, 
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have already been seriously injured, or abandoned/' According to 
this vSame writer, alkali finds its way into good lands by the use of saline 
irrigation water, and by the rise of the ground water level through 
seex)age and over-irrigation. 

Among the Chenopodiaceae the saltbushes are most favorable for the 
enormous increase of the beet leafhopper. The following list of. Atri- 
plexes found in the San Joaquin Valley, shows whether the different 
species are native to this country, restricted to California or introduced 
from other countries: 

List op Saltbushes Found in San Joaquin Valley 

Annuals ^t> 

1. Silverscale or Fog Weed (Airipkx expansa). Native. 

2. Bractscale {Atriplex braefeosa). Native. 

3. Redscalc or Kc'd Orache (Atriplex rosea). Introduced from Europe. 

4. Crownscale (Atriplex coronala). Restricted to California. 

5. Ileartscalc (Atriplex cordtilata). Restricted to California. 

6. Arrowscalo (Atriplex phyllosfegia). Native. 

7. Atriplex parishi. Restricted to California. 

8. Spearscale (Atriplex patula). Native. 

9. Atriplex tularensis. Restricted to San Joaquin Valley. ^ 

Perennials 

10. Atriplex frutiadosa. Restidcted to Sacramemto and San Joaquin Valleys. 

11. AUvStralian Saltbush (Atriplex semihaccata). Introduced from Australia. 

,12. Allscale or Catt.le Spinach (Atriplex poly car pa). Native, 

13. Lenscah^ or Quail Brush (Atriplex lentiformis). Native. 

14. Atriplex spinifera. Restricted to San Joaquin Valley. 

Tn a dry autumn, when no green pasture vegetation occurs on the 
plains and foothills, the shrubby, perennial Atriplexes serve as food 
plants for thcj winter lirood. which returns to the plains and foothills 
during Octolicr and November. After the pasture vegetation geiminates, 
the adults leave tlie pcTennial Atriplexes, feed and deposit their eggs 
mainly on Alfikmc or Red vStem Filaree (Erodum dcufarium). In a 
no:mi,al season of rainfall, however, th(i winter gc^neration feeds on Red 
Stem Filaree directly, and no large numbers' of adults are found on the 
shmbby, perennial Atriplexes dtiring the autumn. The hopjier has 
been bred, licm^cver, from' one shrubby, perennial saltbush, Atriplex 
spinifera, under natural conditions, the eggs probably being deposited 
in the leaves. 

The beet leafhopper has been bred from four pigweeds growing in the 
cultivated area of the San Joaquin Valley. ' Among the following 
pigweeds, the Nettle-Leaf Goosefoot (C. murale) is the;most favorable 
breeding plant: Pigweed or Lambs Quarters (Ckempodium album). 
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coiiiinoti l^tiropeaii weed; Nettle Leaf Goose-foot {(Iwiiopodium murale), 
naturalized from Ifurope; Mexican l"ea {(dienopoilinni awi}rus'iiyides)^ 
naturalized from tropical America; Chcnopodhmi Icplnpkylhw!, native. 

Aiiotlier favorable host plant belonging to tlic Chcnopodiaceae is ilie 
Russian Thistle (Salsola kali temdfoUa), This obnoxious weed is a 
native of Asia and first appeared near Bakersfield in 1S1)5, and is abiiii- 
dant and highly pernicious in many parts of the San Joaquin Valley. 
Enonnous hordes of leafhoppers develop on this plant in the middle and 
southern parts of the valley. 

The beet leafhopper has been bred from one other host plant (Niiro- 
philci ocoidentalis) belonging to the Chcnopodiaceae, and lioth nymphs 
and adults are'commonly found on this plant in the San Joaquin Valley. 
It is found on moist alkali soils, often on black alkali in C'hjifornia, 
Nevada and Oregon. 

A plant from which the beet leafhopper has been bred and, upon which 
large numbers of nymphs and adults are commonly taken in thc‘. field is 
the I^owland Purslane (Sesuvium sessile) belonging to the Car|)et Weed 
Family (Aizoaceae). This plant is found on river lowlands and alkali 
jfields in the San Joaquin Valley. 

IIL Favorable Breeding Plants of Beet .Leafhopper on 
Plains and Foothills 

There existed on the plains and hills of California an al)un<1aiKX!t of 
grasses, clovers, and wild flowers, until man disturlied the natural 
conditions. As early as 1773, the Spaniards disturlxx:! the native con¬ 
ditions by introducing sheep which carried in tbeir wool siiods of plants 
from the Mediterranean basin. An activx^ compt‘l',it,ion lH'‘tw'cx:i,i tlxi 
native and introduced plants has occurred t(,) vSuch an extxMit tl'iat most o.f 
the native species have been greatly diminished In all firollability, tJie 
original foothill host plants of the beet leafhopper were i*neroa(,d'Hx,.! npem 
by^ the introduced plants. A vSpecial adaptation of thu leafho|q)ef to 
Alfilaree or Red Stem Filarec (E. cictUarium) occurred, whicli lias sjircad 
to the barren hillsides and dry plains. Cattle and slicxq) have over- 
grazed the preferred introduced forage plants so tliat these were not 
permitted to produce seeds abundantly. It is these over-grazed foot¬ 
hills in the semi-arid regions that are the most favorable habitat of this 
insect. The enonnous area which the Red Stem .Filaree now covers 
according, to Thomberg (6) in parts of Washington, Idaho and Texas, 
and the whole of Oregon, California, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico and 
Utah furnished an enormous increase in, the food supply of this pest, 
compared with the original, native host plants. It was the disturbance 
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of the native conditions on the plains and foothills and in the cultivated 
area that has increased the most favorable food and breeding plants of the 
leafhopper and hence has increased the opportunities for an enormous 
multiplication of the pest when climatic conditions are favorable. 

IV. Favorable Habitat of Beet Leafhopper 

Investigations conducted on the plains, canyons and foothills after 
the autumn flights of the beet leafhopper lead to the discovery of the 
most favorable habitat of this insect in the San Joaquin Valley. A 
brief account of the observations made during the rainy season of the 
past three years will be given. 

We (4, 5) have published the results of our observations conducted 
during 1918, on the autumn dispersion of the leafhopper and recorded 
large numbers of the pest on the plains and foothills of the Coast Range, 
Tehachapi foothills in the vicinity of Tejon Pass and Sierra Nevada 
foothills four miles east of Pamosa to Bakersfield. The pasture 
vegetation germinated after the heavy rains which fell on September 
11-13, and wherever the Red Stem Filaree was swept with an insect- 
net the hoppers were captured during October and November! Nymphs 
were also taken on the plains and foothills; these probably batched 
from eggs deposited by the summer brood adults which acquired the 
winged stage during late summer or early autumn. A trip was taken on 
December 13, to the Tehachapi mountains which were snow-capped; 
no leafhoppers were observed on the foothills but 50 specimens were 
caught in two hours on the plains about five miles north of the foothills. 
During January no investigations were made but in February and 
March, a marked reduction of the overwintering forms was observed 
on the northern foothills and in canyons. A remarkable peculiarity 
noted in April, was the fact that the pale green adults of the spring 
brood were rarely captured on the foothills and in canyons in the 
northern portion of the vSan Joaquin Valley. 

During December large numbers of Jassids were collected on the 
foothills bounding a canyon (13 miles southwest of Tracy) in the northern 
part of the San Joaquin Valley and when these were confined in cages in 
the greenhouse at Berkeley, they died as a result of a fungus disease. 
The weather bureau records kept by the Spreckels Sugar Company at 
Manteca showed that the precipitation from September to April was 
17.29 inches; 9.98 inches of rain fell from September to December. 
We (4, 5) have published the fact that heavy rains kill some of the leaf- 
hoppers in the cultivated territory. 
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Ditriiic!; the rainy season of .19.1!).1920, a oom|iaraiiv(.^ study of 

beet Icafhoppcr was made in C^anyon sitxiai;efl o|)fH.)sil.;c !lie 

iiortbcm part of tlie vSan Joaquin Valley and i.n Wild Cat (d'Uiy(,)ri ri|)|;)o- 
site the Tiiiddic portion, of the valley. In both cr,iiiyoiis lar,e:e TmTnlie.rs 
of adults had conyregated on |5er<;nnir,i.lB d.urin,g the auttinin di,S|'>ersioti. 
The pasture vegetation did not genninate tmtil after tlic liea.vy rains 
which fell on December 1-6, and tlie bugs then left the perennials a,iid 
w^ere found on tlie Red Stem Filaree. A reduction in. tlie number of 
dark overwintering fonns occurred in both canyons l)etAV(x;n. our visits 
on January 15'--16 and February TD'Kk Tt was oliscrved that the 
females displayed no activity until sunset, the flights we.re exceedingly 
low over the short Red vStem Filaree and the movement was from, the 
moutli towafd the i.nterior of the canyon. Few Sfiecimcns were cap¬ 
tured by vSweeping with an insect-net, but by disturtiing tlie Red Stem 
Filaree with the hand the adults made several small leaps and wt,;^rc 
often taken with a pipette. During the autumn flights the insects 
were commonly attracted to the wind-shield of the autom,obilc but in 
the winter this behavior did not ocettr. A striking peculiarity was the 
fact that oflly a single pale grecii Icafhopper of the s|:,)ring lirood was 
taken on th,e floor of Ingram Canyon on April 21.. In Wild Cat Canyo,n 
45 first gen.eration adults were captured on the floor of the canyon and 
foothills from 1 p. m., until sundown on April 19, During the past 
two years dark ovciwintering forms were abundant in canyons in the 
northern part of the San Joaquin Valley bixt in the spring imstead. of an 
increase a marked reduction of the pale green specimens was evident. 

The winter months, from December to February were warm and dry 
but cold weather and lieavy rains prevailed during March. Jd'ie pre¬ 
cipitation from September to Febru.ary at Manteca was 3.96 inclMS, and 
a total of 9.19 inches for the season. No hmgus diseases d,evelc.>f:)ed 
with any of the Jassids collected. 

During the winter and spring of 1920-4921, it was again foutul that 
the' dark overwintering adults were more abundant than the spring 
brood in Hospital Canyon (12 miles south of Tracy) 'Situated in the 
northern part of the San Joaquin Valley. A comparison was made of 
the number of first brood adults captured on the hillsides in the lower 
and middle sections of the valley. Sweepings were made on the sunny 
slopes of Hospital Canyon at intervals of 100 feet to the summit at an 
elevation of about 1,000 feet, and an average of two adults to 50 sweeps 
of the insect-net were captured. The number of first brood specimens 
taken on the Panoche hillsides located in the middle portion, of the 
valley, however,^ varied from 4*61 in the same, number of sweeps.'", 
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Little Panoche Valley. —^An examination was now made of the 
moimtain passes and a remarkable discoveiy was made on April 20^ 
1920. Htmdreds and hundreds of pale green leafhoppers were swarm¬ 
ing at sunset on Red Stem Filaree on April 24, in Little Panoche Valley 
into which the entrance of Panoche Pass opens from the middle section 
of the San Joaquin Valley. During the calm evening on April 28, the 
adults were common in the air at dusk; the hoppers assembled on the 
automobile and. mating was observed. The flight of the insects could 
not be followed to any great distance on account of the approaching 
darkness, but they flitted about everywhere. Investigations were 
made from the mouth of Little Panoche Valley following the river 
benches of Little Panoche Creek via Mercey Hot Springs to the summit, 
a distance of 12 miles, and swarms of pale green specimens flew about at 
sunset when the pasture vegetation was swept with an insect-net. 
Enormous numbers of spring brood forms were found in Little Panoche 
Valley to the foot of Ortigalita Peak. 

Panoche Valley. —Investigations were conducted in Panoche 
Valley, situated between the two Coast Ranges, but the bugs were not 
abundant on Red Stem Filaree growing in the cultivated fielcJs, When^ 
the hills are covered with shrubs and trees, as is the case on the second 
interior Coast Range, beet leafhoppers are very rarely captured on 
Red Stem Filaree. 

Panoche Hills. —During 1920-1921, the investigations were ex¬ 
tended to the Panoche Hills bounding the San Joaquin Valley. The 
dark overvdntering adults were common on the Panoche Hills but 
specimens were rarely taken on the Griswold Hills not bounding the 
San Joaquin Valley and to the south of the Panoche Hills. During the 
winter the insects were most abundant on the sunny slopes of the hills. 

A trip encircling the Panoche Hills was taken; nymphs and an occa¬ 
sional spring brood adult were taken on the hillsides along Little Panoche 
Creek as early as March 17. N 3 ?inphs and first brood adults were more 
abundant on the hillsides along Big Panoche Creek, situated about 10 
miles southeast of Little Panoche Creek, indicating an earlier develop¬ 
ment. It was evident that a marked reduction of the overwintering 
females had occurred due to the fact that they were at the end of their 
natural life, having deposited their eggs and died. 

An interesting observation was made during April. Large numbers of 
pale green adults were found on the sunny slopes of the Panoche Hills 
on April 6 where the dark overwintering forms were found during the 
winter. As the Red Stem Filaree became dry on the hillsides a move- 
;ment up to the crest of the hills and down to the floor of the canyonS' 
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occtwTed. When the pasture vegetation became chy on the liilltops 
and floor of Little IWnoche Valley, the nymphs and adults (isscnil iled (,)n 
Filaree growing in the drainage furrows and when this food sii'|)])ly 
became dry the hoppers congregated on annuaJ. and perentn’al |)laiits. 
Mountain Passes. —-An examination was made of other moinitam 
passes but up to the present time no enomiotis assemblage oi; beet 
leafhoppers has been found. In Pacheco Pass, al.)0itt 28 miles north of 
Little Paiioche Valley, the Red wStem Filaree was tall and dense. Spring 
brood leafhoppers arc rarely taken in tall pasture vegetation. In the 
Coalinga-King City Pass, situated about 50 miles south of Little Panochc 
Valley the Red Stem Filaree was .short and resembled somewhat the 
condition on the Panoche tiills, but no large congrogation of ho])pcTs 
were found. In the Altamont Pass, about SO miles north of Little 
Panoche Valley, the spring brood adults were rarely taken. 

It is evident that in canyons and mountain passes of the northern 
part of the San Joaquin Valley, there are limiting factors which check the 
multiplication of the beet leafhopper. We have no evidence to show 
whether the eggs failed to hatch or the recently hatched nymphs sue* 
Climbed ofi the foothills. At Manteca eggs deposited in the foliage of 
""sugar beets from November 1 to January 15, 1919 failed to hatch out- 
of-doors. During the wdnter a high mortality of the nym 3 :)hs occ'UiTed 
which hatched from eggs deposited during September and October. 

The character of the Red Stem Filaree may be an indicator of favor¬ 
able Eutettix foothill breeding grounds, but nevertheless, there may be 
composite controlling factons which hold this insect in check in some of 
the canyons and mountain passes of the nc>ri;herri part of the San 
Joaquin Valley. Cold winds and fogs swt^cping from San Thnncisco 
Bay througli the Altamont Pass, extending c^ast; arid wc‘St i;l'm.)ugh the 
Coast Range may be a critical factor in reducing the numlicr of rect.*ritly 
hatched nymphs. Cloudiness, rainfall, wet soil and dense pasitire 
vegetation may be other related factons affecting the recently ha1:.cl:uxl 
nymphs. In years with an abundance of minfall, fungus diseasi^s may 
reduce the number of dark overwintering forms. 

Let us now compare some of the apjrarently favorable factors of the 
beet leafhopper on the Panochc Hills. Little Panoche Creek flows 
south for about six miles from the summit of the Coast Range and then 
meanders southwest for another six miles to the entrance of the mount- 
tain pass. It is evident that the slope exposure in Little Panoche 
Valley is far more favorable than in a mountain pass extending east and 
west through the Coast Range and with a break in the mountain mnge 
at the coast. Hall (1, 2) has determined' mathematically that “the 
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amotmt of heat received by a slope with the most favorable gradient is 
L4 times as great as that received by an equal area of land other con- 
ditions being constant.’’ The cold winds and fogs from Monterey 
Bay sweep tip the Salinas Valley bnt on hot days the ocean breezie 
is very marked on the stimmit of the interior hills of Little Panoche 
Valley. No weather bureau records are available as to the precipitation 
in the Panoche Hills but at Mendota near the valley trough the average 
rainfall is 6.29 inches; the total amount for the driest year (1897) was 
3.79 inches and for the wettest year (1906) was 10.48 inches. The 
character of the days from sunrise to sunset during the spring is different 
from the northren part of the San Joaquin Valley, there being fewer 
cloudy or part cloudy days. The middle portion of the San Joaquin 
Valley has a higher percentage of sunshine than the northern section 
of the valley. No further discussion is necessary with reference to the 
foothill pasture vegetation. It is evident that the vegetation, rainfall, 
humidity of the air, cloudiness, temperature and possibly other factors 
may play an important role as to the relative abundance of the beet 
leafhopper in certain parts of a natural breeding area. 

Is there aii}^ danger of the beet leafliopper becoming a sefious pest in 
the future in localities where the favorable host plants are absent or cfo 
not occur abundantly? As more alkali lands are placed under cultiva¬ 
tion, in the arid and semi-arid regions, and the alkali salts are brought to 
the surface, the Atriplexes and other alkali loving plants will increase, 
offering opportunities for enormous multiplication of the insect. The 
Red vStem Filaree may spread to the foothills in localities of the western 
states where it does not occur, furnishing a favorable host plant for the 
first lirood. Although this migratoiy leafhopper may encounter favor¬ 
able host plants, nevertheless, climatic barriers may |)revent the es- 
tabhsliment of the ]:)est. 
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Mr, L. O. Howard, Entomolo.i>;ist, Bureau o£ 1^i:itoniole).u;y, 

States Department of Agriculture, Washington, i). wa.s |)reseiit 
and responded to a request by Mr, Lovt‘tt to yivc^. fvn i!iforma,! talk: at 
this time. 


INFORMAL TALK GIVEN BY MR. L. 0. HOWARD, THURSDAY 

MORNING, JUNE 22, 1922. 

Mr, Cliaiimaii, you are very courteous to call on me. I am t;otally 
unprepared to say anything except to express my |':)leasurc nt Ixiitig 
present. I have long wanted to be present at one of the Western 
meetingvS but it so happened that I have beeti una1')lc to attend Ijcfore. 

The economic entomologist, wherever he may bc,mustl:)e trcniencloiis- 
ly gratified by the great benefit which our branch, of the science in the 
world at large has been. We are getting better contact witli other fields of 
science and they realize that we are working in a scientific flco- 

nomic entomology is thoroughly scientific and it is not branch of 
Zoology. I was in communication with a man who said that he was 
more of a scientific man than all of those fellows at tlic mtiseimi. f do 
not mean to under-estimate the work of the men of the museum. I 
am glad that we are going to convene with tlieir meeting, I l:)clieve 
that all entomology is economic entomology, however, and licfore we 
get through with this thing we are going to know everything alxnit every 
.single' insect. There is considerable very fine work being do,ne by 
the men in the laboratories. I wish, however, that the lal)oratorics 
would devote more time to a group that has more practical importance 
than the individual insect. All these men are doin,g work that is of 
economic value. I would like to say for the encouragement of the 
museum men—I see Mr. Van Du,zee over there, one of thc,^, museum 
taxonomists, Mr, Hag?.in,, said that he was afraid' t-hat the economic men 
were getting ahead of che IhxonomistvS. I believe that they should work 
along with the economic men and that their work should 1:)ecji;K:(rtinag(,:^ 
eve,ry way. A new weevil entering sweet potato fields in M'ississippi |)ut in 
an appearance. Now all the economic men'knew wliat this weevil was 
but 'they did not know whether they could expe.ct to a,titivate a crop 
or not until we had sent it to the National Museum and liad it ex¬ 
amined. To our regret we found that it was a charactc'ristic weevil 
from the region of Chili and Peru. We were able to find out more about 
it after we got its name and it has been doing considerable work in 
Australia. If we did' not have these taxonomic experiences, we would 
not have had the benefit of the work in Australia. I will again state, 
however, that I consider all entomologists economic entomologists. 
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Some of tlicm may object to being called this but they are just the 
same. 

Mr. Lovett asked if there were any papers which were missed and 
called for these if there were any as this could have occurred since the 
Secretary could not be present and the program was arranged late. 
There were no outstanding papers to be read. 

Mr. Edgar M. Ledyard announced that his office was 904 Newhouse 
Building and that he would be very glad to extend any courtesies 
possible to members and hoped that they would call upon him at any 
time if their movements around the country could be facilitated or if 
they wanted to get in touch with collecting areas or infested areas, or 
if they wished to establish financial connections. 

The matter of meeting at 2 p. m,, then adjourning to meet with the 
Pacific Coast Entomological Society and the Entomological Society 
of America as per motion duly seconded and carried, was discussed 
and Mr. Ledyard was requested to put a notice on the door of Room 44 
of the Industrial Building to this effect. 

At 11:55 A. M., it was moved, seconded and carried that^since there 
was no more business to come before the meeting at this time the meetr 
ing be adjourned in order that there might be time for visiting. 


NICOTINE DELIVERY FROM DUST CARRIERS^ 

By W1U..EM Rudolfs, Ph.D., Biochemist N. J. Agricultural Eperiment Stations 

During a study of nicotine dusts the problem to improve nicotine 
delivery from dust carriers appeared to be essentially of a chemical 
nature with some physical factors involved. A number of analysed 
days were impregnated with definite amounts of nicotine sulfate and 
the evolution of nicotine from the impregnated dusts determined by 
drawing a stream of air conditioned to 80*^ P and 73,6 per cent relative 
humidity through the dust'at a rate of one liter in 10 minutes. 

The results showed a great difference from the different dusts, ranging ^ 
from 0.35 per cent nicotine evolution in 48 hours to 16.15 per cent. 
In comparing the results of nicotine delivery from clay carriers with the 
free acidity of the clays no close correlation could be observed, but if the 
amounts of calcium and magnesium oxids together with the hydrogen-ion 
concentrations of the clays was compared with the nicotine evolution 
a more apparent correlation was noticed. An examination of the absorp¬ 
tion, water-holding capacity and flocculation data of the clays together 

PAPa^er No. 99 Journal Series, Department of Entomology, N. J. Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 
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with the clicmicn,] results and the nicotine deliverv', cin'p1ia.sizcc1 the 
fact that the physical conditions of the claA''S ])]aycd a role. For the 
study of i)artial inhibition, of the nicotine delivery Ijy the ccsiloidal 
condition of the clays pure silica was mixed with cliiTererit n,i,iiouiii;s of a 
given clay, and the mixtures impregnated with nicotine siilfcite. I.'he 
results seemed to indicate that the nicotine evoltition from carriers 
mixed with nicotine sulfate is mainly a clicmical plie.no.me.non. 

Pure silica was thereu|jon. thoroughly mixexi witdi representative 
cliem,icals in a ball mill and afterwards iniprcgiiat;ecl wi,t]i nicotine 
sulfate at a basis of 2 per cent nicotine. Some of the results olitaiiicd 
are given in table 1. 

Taxjle 1, EvoLtrnoN of Nicotine f.rom Sii.ica Mi^iKDwmi CnEMicAi, Activators, Imfrfgnatkd 
■WITH 2 Per Cent Nicotine in the .Form oi*' Nicotine Sulruatk. 


No. 

Carrier 



Perreiit nicotine after 

30 

Silica 

ti 

+10 % 

CaO 


31 

ts 

NaNOa 

1,2.82 

34 

«« 

NaaCOs 

24.52 

30 

“ 

+10% 

CaSO, 

il,03 

87 

ti 

+2% 

CaCL 

LOO 

38 


+2% 

NH,Cl 

3.53 

39 

n 

+7.5% 

CaCOa 

2(1.30 

40 ® 

'* 

+ 1% 

NaOH 

2.10 

^ 47 

u 

+10% 

Ca(OH), 

5.4t) 


The data in the tables are in all instances relative and thcrc^^.f(.)re (‘an be 
used only for a comparison of the relative nicotine evoltition from the 
dusts under certain definite conditions, a.s moisture, tei:nj)eraturc, air 
velocity and amount of earner. 

An, examination of the data in, table I shoWvS that the cui*l,)ot,u)tcs most 
readily react with the nicotine sulfate. Calcium Ci'irbonatc and Ma,gnc- 
sium carbonate separately gave better results than any of tip? other 
activators used, but a mixtu,re of CaC'C,)® an<i ,Mg (,'03 t,o 1)c fiest, 

Magnesium, seemingly acting ^is a catalyser. Buch, a n:iixtt,ir(:'. w'us found 
in the fomx of dolomite (Magnesium limestone), Dolomitci <;wi,)lvcxl 
after 48 hours 31.7 per cent nicotine. The reaction between the nicotine 
sulfate, taking the place of a we^^k acid, and the carlionatxjs, is proliably 
through replacement of the sulfate radicle by tlie curbonate radicle 
and a subsequent volitalisation of the nicotine, Detierrninations made 
of soluble and insoluble sulfates befoi'e and after the sulijection/of the 
mixtures to a stream of air showed a decided increase in insoluble sul¬ 
fates (CaS 04 ). 

It is apparent that under these cond.rtions the influence of moisture 
upon the evolution of nicotine from carriers must be considerable. The 
data given in table 2 indicates- conclusively the importance of moisture. 
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TaHIJi; 2. iNFLTJENClsyjF MoiSTURE UpON TIIK EVOLUTION OF NICOTINE FROM^CaRRIERS IMPREGNATED 
WITH Nicotine Sulfate. 


No. 

Carrier 

Percent moisture in 
stream of air 

Percent nicotine 
after 48 hours 

Percent nicotine 
after 120 hours 

A 

Dolomite 

73.4 

31.68 

66.32 

B 


37.0 

26.18 

47.75 

C 


dry 

15.27 

32.77 

D 

Sea Sand 

73.4 

0.52 

12.28 

E 


37.0 

8.97 

1.3.68 

F 


dry 

21.41 

32.20 


The fact that approximately the same amount of nicotine evolved 
from dry sea sand, and dry dolomite after 120 hours may be the reason 
why in arid regions the character of the carrier has not such a great 
influence as in the Eastern part of the United States. It is interesting 
to note that the nicotine evolution from sea sand impregnated with nic¬ 
otine sulfate is inverse to the moisture conditions of this carrier as 
compared with the moisture conditions of the dolomite carrier impregnat¬ 
ed with nicotine sulfate. These data seem to furnish additional 
proof that surface phenomena play an important role. Theoretically, 
the chemical reaction should take place at a greater speed when a 
stream of air is charged with moisture to approximate saturai^on, but the 
nicotine evolved seems to be reabsorbed by the precipitating moistuie 
or the moisture present in the dust and less nicotine was set free than 
with air of a relative humidity of 73 per cent. Temperature also has a 
decided influence upon the nicotine evolution of nicotine sulfate dusts. 

Since the moisture content of the nicotine sulfate solutions (40 per 
cent nicotine) cannot be reduced without serious difficulties in the man¬ 
ufacturing process, experiments were undertaken with so called “free^' 
nicotine solution, analysing approximately 96 per cent nicotine. Some 
of the most significant figures secured under similar conditions are: 

Percent nicotine Percent nicotine 

after 48 hours after 120 hours 

Bca Sand 22.80 49.26 

Dolomite 24.78 ' 52.48 

It could be expected that only slight differences should occur since 
little reaction could take place between the weakly acid liquid, charged 
with “free” nicotine, and the carriers. The continuous air current 
together with the relative high temperature drive off the-“free” nicotine 
as a gas from the carriers or absorbents. None or very little chemical 
reaction takes place between the carriers and the “free” nicotine solu¬ 
tion. The following results, reporting the influence of moisture upon 
the evolution of nicotine from carriers impregnated with “free” nicotine 
solution, show this clearly: 
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wSea Sruid 

u n 

Dolomite 


PerccMit, nioisUire 
in strenm of air 
7;i.<) 

1.0 

7X0 

1,0 


Peroeiii. tricofifK* 
after 48 liour;'*. 
22. SI 
41.70 
24.78 
25.5S 


vSea vSand is a poorer absorbent tlian <.l()l()nTitc^ a-nei rtfleasi^s nior^, 
nicotine with an a.pproximately dry air stream than doloniite. Ill 
wettini^ of the sand, causes a film of moisimre t,<") cling to tlH:‘|)a,rtieIes and 
a part of the moisture iis easily evaporated liy the air, while some of the 
liquid may be absorbed or has greater adhesion in tlie ease of dolomite. 

Sand is too heavy to he used for practical puriioses for a eonsick^ra,1>le 
force is necessary to blow it for sufficient distribution, h'or d;ustJng 
ground, crops MagnCvSiuni limestone seems a good carrier, is and 

convenient, does not bum the plants and has a good adhering (|ualit;y; 
it can be used to advantage with nicotine sulfate and ‘ffrec*’' nicodncL 
For orchard dusting a light fluiTy carrier is needed. In the case of 
■‘^free’^ nicotine liquid ordinary hydrated lime can bet used and with 
nicotine sulfate hydrate of lime with 10 per cent <1olo;mite winch gives 
about as good nicotine delivery as dolomite alone. 

Conclusions 

L Nicotine derived from nicotine sulfate: 

1. Is evolved less rapidly from a colloidal than from a cryslalloidal 
carrier. 

2. Is evolved most readily when a large percentage of carbonates 
(Ca and Mg) is present. 

3. Is evolved more readily under influence of high temperat.;ure ?'ind 
high atmospheric moisturct conditions. 

IL .Nicotine derived from high strength (1)5%) “free*' rncot.ine solulion: 

1. Is evolved more readily from a crysialloidtil than from a colloid,a! 
carrier. 

2. Is evolved from dolomite,, hydrated lime, etc, at approximately 
the same rate. 

3. Is evolved more rapidly under high temperature and low atmos¬ 
pheric conditions. 

4. ' Is evolved much more rapidly under high temperature and low 

atmospheric conditions than from nicotine in the sulfate form. 
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IS THE HOUSE-FLY IN ITS NATURAL ENVIRONMENT 
ATTRACTED TO CARBON DIOXIDE? 

By Charles H. Richardson and Eva H. Richardson 

Several years ago, experiments with ammonium carbonate and certain 
other compounds were reported which indicate that the female house¬ 
fly (Musca domcstica L.) is attracted to fermenting organic substances 
largely by the odor of ammonia. These experiments were conducted 
in the open places habitually frequented by house-flies. All-indica¬ 
tions pointed to the fact that the oviposition responses of these flies 
were noniial. vSince then, Crumb and Lyon ^ using a somewhat 
different method have concluded that carbon dioxide induces the house¬ 
fly to oviposit in fermenting substances, but that ammonia does not 
possess this attracting influence. The authors carried out their ex¬ 
periments in a large wire cage in which the reactions of flies that had 
|)reviously been ca|)tured in traps were observed. Furthermore, bran 
was employed as the nidus, a substance not used in our work referred to 
above. In view of these differences, it seemed desirable to test the 
attractiveness of carbon dioxide with bran as a nidus under outdoor 
conditions. In addition, the attractiveness of bran containing am¬ 
monium carbonate was investigated, a combination which as Baum- 
berget*^ has already shown will induce egg-laying. The experiments 
described below were made at Clarendon Virginia from July 13 till 
August 18, 1922. 

The location selected for these experiments was the southwest side of 
a dwelling house in a place not subject to strong air cun'ents. It was 
shaded till mirklay and lightly shaded during a part of the afternoon. 
One series of ex|)eriments was I'llaccd in a different location which re¬ 
ceived more sunlight during the morning and at midday. 

The expe:rim,ental receptacles (funnels or dishes) were placed on a 
wooden shelf in a linear series 2 feet apart. ' A shelf below this held 
the carbon dioxide generators. In each series there were always more 
carbon di()xide than nmmonium carbonate experiments. The position 

d'^icliardson, C. H. A chetnotropic response of the house-fly (Musca domesHca L.) 
Science n. s. 43, 613-C) (1916) 

---—--The response of the house-fly (Musca domestica L.) 

to ammonia and other substances. N. J. Agric. Expt. Stations Bull. 292,19 pp. 
(1916), 

®Crumb, S. E. and Lyon, S. C. The effect of certain chemicals upon oviposition m 
the house-fly (Musca domesHca L.) J. Econ. Entom. 10, 532-6 (1917). 

——--- Further observations on the effect of certain chemicals 

upon ovipositon in the house-fly (Musca domesHca) J. Boon. Entom. 14, 461-5 
(1921). 

®Baumberger, J. Percy. A nutritional study of insects, with special reference to 
microorganisms and,their substrata. J. ExptL Zool. 28,1-81 (1919). 
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of tlic individtial cxpcriinonts ’wris changed daily. I'lu' diiKificn of each 
series of exiierimeiits A^aricd from 5 to 11 lumrs; in lu^'irh' (^vi'ry instance 
it covered the time from II a. m., till-I n. M.,\vlien Hies were most alnm- 
dant and active. During showers the reeeptaeles wert’ c<i\en-d.. 

Flies were always present but never ahundaiit in this ]oca,tion; 17 
was the largest number counted at any time. Ifor this reason, a small 
number of exiicrimeiits was run almost daily thmugiiout the yieriod 
covered by this investigation rather than a large numliei* for a sliort 
period of time. 

The bra.n emy^loycd was a sterilized comtncrn'al product, esynx-ially 
yirepared for culinaiy yiuryioscs. It cousisted largely of wheat husk. 
Exceyit in a few instances, it was not sterilized lieforc; nse. All c-liemicals 
were of C. P. grade. Well water was used in all solutions and for other 
purposes where water was required. 

The carbai dioxide used in those exyiex-inients was liberated from 
sodium carbonate by means of sulfuric acid. 'Phe acid (specide gratdty 
1.84) was diluted to 20 percent, by volume before use. A generator 
consisting of a 4f)0cc. salt-mouth bottle or a milk liottle of pint or quart 
capacity equipped with a droyiping funnel and a glass delivery tulxe 
supplied the gas which was conducted, through a nthlicr tube to the 
expcrinaental receptacle. Forty, 50 or 100 g. of sodium carlionatc in 
30 to 60cc. water were decomyiosed by the slow dr(,,)pwise addil.ii.'in of the 
dilute acid. The flow was regulated to give a steady evolution of earlion 
dioxide from 11 a. m., till 4 p. m., or longer. 'J'he liran nidus was ex¬ 
posed in the glass funnels or yiorcelain dishes mentioned above, "j’he 
funnels were 10.2 cm. in diameter; eac,-h held a yierforated yiroeelain 
disk 5 cm. in diameter whidi iirovented the liran from clnt.;,ipng tin? .sbmi 
of the funnel. Each funnel exmtained about; 15 g. bran (air dry weig.ht) 
well moistened, just l.)eforc tlic; experiment started. 'Phe g(.'iu,'ral,or 
tube was attached to the stem of the funnel and in tliis way earlxm 
dioxide was conveyed through the bran and into the air above, 'I'he 
porcelain dishes measured 13.3 cm. in diameter and 2,.5 an. in deytth. 
A piece of absorbent cotton occupied the bottom of each dish to help 
retain miosture; over this the bran was spread and the glass nozzle 
of the generator tube was thrust in the center of the bran mass. Water 
was added to each dish. Frirther details concerning the carbon dioxide 
dish experiments are given in table I. 

Porcelain dishes were generally used for the ammonium carbonate 
experiments. Each dish contained a piece of cotton, 10 g. bran (in 
one case 20 g.) and 25 t 9 30 g. of solid ammonium airbonato (an 
equimolecular mixture of ammonium bicarbonate and ammonium 
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cj'irbonate) or r)0cc. of a saturated solution of amtiionitmi carbonate. 
11it‘ solid amnioniimi carbonate (in lumps) was always covered with a 
tliin layer of bran. Unless ammonium carbonate solution was used 
from 2r> to 50cc. water were added to each dish. The funnel experiments 
with ammonium, carbonate were similar to the carbon dioxide experi¬ 
ments ill I’cneral arrangement except that a piece of wet cotton covered 
the porcelain disk over which the bran was spread. The funnels were 
supported by means of rubber stoppers in bottles which contained 
water. Other details are given in table IL 

The controls contained only bran and water; in arrangement and 
amounts of these substances they followed closely the other experi¬ 
ments. 

The following experiments are selected to illustrate the methods 
and results obtained. 


Tahle 1. Oarhon .Dioxidis and AMMONiirM Carbonate Experiments in Porcelain Dishes 
Carbon Dioxide Experiments: Generators contained 50 r. NaaCOa and 30cc. HaO; dropping 
funricEs held ir>() cc. 20vnlurae % HaSO^; each dish contained a piece of cotton, 10 g. bran moistened 
witli ilaO atifi 25 to 50 cc. llaO. 

Ammonutm (',ARnONATf!; PvXPERiMENTS: Each dish contained cotton, 25 to 30 g. solid ammonium 
Carlinnate, lO g. bran moistened with .ITaO and 25 to .50 cc. HaO. 

Controls: Each dish contained cotton, 10 g. bran moistened with HaO and 25 to 50 cc. HaO. 

Duration _ Eggs deposited: 


No. Material Date 

U 4 CO* 7-23 

2 , Ammonium carbonate “ 

3 C<,)ntrol “ 

5,7,9 COa 7-24 

0 C'ontrol “ 

8 Ammonium carbonate 


10, J2. 14 C'Oa 


7-25 


11 Ammonium carbonate 

13 C 'ontrol " 

15 Control 7-20 

16. 17, 10 COa 

18 Anurutnium carbonate “ 

20, 21.23 COa 7-27 

22 C'ontrol “ 

24 Ammonturn cjurboiiate “ 

25 Ammonium carlionate 7-29 

26, 28, 2{^ COa 

27 . (‘ontrra 


Hrs. 

0 


IX 


10 


10 


Mins. Egg masses* Single eggs Total egg* 


45 


30 


45 


20 


0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

7 

10 

() 

0 


*At"i tfgK duster containing 2 or more eggs was considered to be an egg mass. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

21 

0 

0 


0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

154 

0 

0 

0 

82 

0 

0 

126 

330 

0 

0 


TAm.'tt 2. (Urbon Dioxiijm and Ammonium Carbonate Experiments in Glass Funnels 

CARHctN Dioxidk 'Experiments: Generators contained 100 g. NaaCOs and 60 cc. HaO; dropping 
funnels held 300 cc. 2(1% acid; each funnel contained 15 g. moistened with HaO. 

Ammoninm Carbonate t5x.PERiMiWTS: 'Each funnel contained a piece of cotton. 15 g. bran moist¬ 
ened with I.laO ami 25 g. solid ammonium carbonate. The funnels were supported by means of stop- 
p«f,rs in 400 cc, bottles containing 300 cc. Ii*0. 

Controls: Each funnel contained 15 g. bran moistened with HaO and was placed in a 400 cc. bottle 
which held 300 cc. HaO. 

Duration 


No. Material Date 

30,32 CD* B-2 

31, 33 Control “ 

34 Ammonium carbonate “ 

35 Ammonium carbonate 8-3. 

36, 3B Control 

37, 39 CO* 

40. 44 CO* 8-4 

41,43 Control 

42 A.mm.onium carbonate ' 

45 Ammonium carbonate 8-6 

46,48 CO*. ' 


Hrs. 

9 


Mins. 

35 


40 


30 


Eggs deposited: 

Egg masses.Single eggs 


Total 

0 

0 

144 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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47. 

411 

C'ontrryl “ 

50. 

52 

i'Ch S-6 

51. 


ATOmntiiuin carl'>ona'U; “ 

53. 

54 

('iHifcrol “ 

55, 

59 

Control K-7 

56, 

58 

CO, 

67 


A'liiinouhim carbonate *' 


0 I) (J 

0 (J (I 

I iS 52 

0 !) fl 

0 C{ if 

0 0 f) 

0 0 0 


Fifty-five carbon dioxide, 23 amniorimm car!)onate and cont:rol 
experinieiits were compMcd. C'arlx>n dioxide gave entirely negative 
results; the same was tnic of the controls. Ih:)urtcen of the amrnoniimi 
carbonate experiments were |.)Ositivc, yielding eggs, an average of 
135 eggs for the positive experiments and 82.2 c^ggs for t,lic emtire 23 
experiments. There were 62 egg masses and 26 singles eggs or an average 
of 4.4 m.asses and 1.9 single eggs for the succcSvSitil ex|:)eriincntvS. In 
view of the small number of flies present, oviposition in 61 |.)ercent,of 
the ammonium carbonate experiments is considered significant. It is 
believed that stormy and cool weather tended to iirevent oviposition on 
certaiai days. 

House-flies often crawled over and fed upon the moist bran in l)C)th 
the carbon dioxide and control experiments. However, the j:}rcovi- 
position beliavior of backing into crevices and extrading tlie oviiiositor, 
so often manifested on bran containing ammonium carl:>onat;(x was 
never observed in the carbon dioxide or control exyicrimcnts. We 
therefore conclude that the liouse-fly in its natural environnitait will 
not oviposit on bran from which carbon dioxide alone arises, Nor will 
it, under the conditions here set forth, oviposit in liran within 11 liours 
after it has beem moistened with water. Bran, on the other hand, 
which evolves the final decomposition products of ammonium carlionate, 
e.g., ammonia, carbon dioxide, and waiter, will attract the house-fly 
and induce oviposition. Water is probably essential to induce ovi¬ 
position; however, since water was common to all cx|)erinienta it could 
hardly have influenced the choice. Ckrrbon dioxide itself was ineffec¬ 
tive. By elimination, then, only ammonia remains and we do not |)ossc:ss 
sufficient evidence to justify a revision of the former canclusif)n,'^‘ ^ 
namely, that ammonia is largely responsible for the attraction of the 
house-fly to fermenting organic substances. The poSvSiblc attractive 
influence of carbon dioxide in mixtures of .ammonia, water vapor and air 
must be admitted, although this influence'is probably an,augmenting 
rather than a determining one. The presence in the air of undissociated 
molecules of ammonium carbonate, even in small amounts, may also 
have an effect which was not detected. 

Ammonium hydroxide solutions were used in 86 experiments of a 
prelimmary character. Concentrations of 2, 5, 7, 10, and 14 percent, 
.ammonia were; made up from ■ ammonium' hydroxide containing' 28 
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percent, ammonia. Porcelain dishes containing cotton, 10 g. bran 
and 50 cc. of the ammonium hydroxide solution were usually employed. 
On July 1, 8 eggs were found in a dish to which 50cc. of a solution con¬ 
taining 2 percent, ammonia had been added, and on August 5, 390 
eggs were, counted, in a dish which held the same amount of a solution 
containing 14 perant. ammonia. Time did not pennit a more thorough 
investigation of this subject, but we hope to return to it in the future. 
The partial success with ammonia noted here and in previous experi- 
ments>," together with the negative results obtained with carbon dioxide 
again lead to the conclusion that the female house-fly is attracted 
largcJy by the odor of ammonia. 

Aqueous solutions of ammonium carbonate and ammonium hydroxide 
differ in a number of particulars which may account for this difference 
in attraction. With solutions of equal percentage concentration of 
ammonia, ammonium carbonate solution evolves ammonia much more 
evenly than a solution of ammonium hydroxide. An ammonium hy¬ 
droxide solution gives off a large part of its ammonia during the first 
2 or 3 hours of exposiu-c, while an ammonium carbonate solution evolves 
about one-third as mixch. The ammonium hydroxide snlution will 
also have a higher concentration of hydroxyl ion. These and othbr 
differences may account for the greater attraction of an ammonium 
carbonate solution. 

The results described by Crumb and Lyon represent, we believe, 
the anomalous responses of house-flies reacting in an unnatural en¬ 
vironment. 

It may be of interest to state in passing that Stomoxys calcitrans L. 
was seen almost daily in the vicinity of these experiments but never 
alighted, on the bran. It is apparently not attracted to the compotmds 
used in this investigation. 

Conclusions 

1. Bran which volatilizes carbon dioxide alone when exposed in the 
natural environment of the house-fly will not induce oviposition. 

2. Bran which volatilizes the products of decomposition of ammo- 
noium carbonate in aqueous solution attracts the house-fly and induces 

egg-laying- 

3. Since carbon dioxide and water, two of the final decomposition 
products of ammonium carbonate, do not in themselves induce egg- 
laying, it is believed that ammonia is largely responsible for the attrac¬ 
tion to ammonitim carbonate. 

4. The possibility of other substances exerting an augmenting in¬ 
fluence on the attraction to ammonia is admitted, but no definite proof 
of it was incMcated in these expedments. 
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5. Some |)ivliminary experiments with arnmoniriin hytlroxidi^ solu¬ 
tions were only fxartiaJly snecessful in (xillin.e" i'orili the ovipositiori 
response. Some possible reasons for this arc •nieiitioticd 


THE ABILITY OF QUEEN AND DRONE HONEYBEES TO FEED 

THEMSELVES 

By E. F. Phii.ltps, Bureau of Enioinoloiiy 

In connection Avith sonic feeding experiments ^^^it1l worktjr Ijces to de- 
tennine the digestiliility of various carbohydrates, it seetned of interest 
to leani to what extent queens and drones are able to ta,ki‘ f()od without 
the help of worker bees. It has generally been, assumed t;hat 1)0 th (jut‘(,*ns 
and drones are regularly fed by the workers, and it is even sometimes 
believed they \?ill starve in the midst of plenty unless they are so fcxl 
Several observers ha,ve, however, mentioned seeing drones and que(.ais 
taking food direct. In the killing of the dromes at the dose of the 
honey-floAv, it is usually assumed that they arc first staiwcd liy a failure 
of the wori;ers to feed them and that after such, treatment tliey are 
easily carried or driven, from the hive. 

During the morning of May 19, 1922, a colony of liees was removi^d to 
a new stand while the bees were flying freely, iicimitting tlie old held, 
worker bees and flying drones to return to an emf)ty liivc on tlK,^ old 
stand. A short time later the bees remaining in the original hive were 
shaken from their combs and alkwed to reittrn to tliem, through a (:ju{,‘i,'n* 
excluder, thus removing thc‘. drones and causing the 'n;,TTKlining old 
to fly so that more of them would return t(,,) the original loeallcm, it 1>ejTiji( 
desirable to removes l)otli tlu.^, drones and the old woiiai* 1 )(H‘S for ]iroj(‘et.(,Hi, 
experiments, As there was free access for tlie workii* l)e(‘s irit.o (In; S'U|)cr 
containing the dronCvS, a few remained with the cirones, In t.lu* ea.rly 
afternoon two sni,all wire-cloth and wood (‘ages wen' filk^d aviLIi flrones, 
and in both cases a few workers went with tliem, as will be; iridic‘ati‘<k 

The cages containing the drones were x)laced in a dark room in tlie 
basement of the laboratory. The temperature of the room, taJam daily 
at the time the dead drones were removed and counttAi, is givc'ii in tlie 
accompanying table. The temperature of this room is constant. 
The room was lighted only during the removal of the dead l:)c;cs, they 
being taken outside for counting and the room darkc-ned. In the same 
room were worker bees under similar experiments and these also were 
removed daily as they died. Probably the total time that the room was 
lighted while drones were still living never exceeded an. hour daily. 
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Tile teTn|)(:)rai*y lighting of the room caused both the drones and worker 
bec^s to become more active, and this in turn perhaps shortened the 
length of life to a small degree. 

( 1 ) Drones ivithotd food :—cage containing 170 drones and 3 worker 
bees was placed in the dark room, and was provided with a bottle contaim 
ing water, l)ut the bees were given no food. One worker died the first 
day and tlie other two died the second day. The death rate of the 
drones is shown in the accompanying table. The average length of 
life of these drones was 2.5294 =*= 0.0499 days. The last drone died on the 
fifth day. (<r - 0.9652 0.0353; C -38.16). 

(2) Drones with cane stigar sohiiion :—cage containing 144 drones 
and two worker bees was placed in the room at the same time. These were 
given a bottle feeder containing a saturated solution of cane sugar 
(sucrose C.P.). One worker died on the second day and the other on 
the fourth day. The death rate of the drones is shown in the accompany¬ 
ing table. The average length of life of the drones was 4.9722=5=0.1176 
days. The last drone died on the tenth day. (o-=2.0915 =5=0.0831; 
C=42.0(0. 

It ivS quite evident from the figures given that drones are ,able to take 
food from a bottle feeder, since the average length of life is doubte, 
within the limits of the probable errors, in the case of the drones provided 
with food. Since the last drone in those fed lived six days after the last 
worker died, there can be no question as to the possibilit};^ that the two 
^workers in this cage fed all the drones. The condition of the living 
drones in the two cages was quite different also. Those without food 
were exceedingly sluggish at the end of the first day, while in the cage 
wliere food w^as provided they were quite active until ahnost all of them 
wcjrc <h:n<h l"his difference which was quite evident during the experi¬ 
ment can not be expre^ssed in figures. 

To detemiine whether queenbees are also able to feed themselves, the 
following experiments wene tried. One queenbee (No. 2) was placed 
alone in a small introducing cage at 11:00 a. m. on June 24. On top of 
this cage there was placed a small bottle feeder containing a solution of 
cane sugar (sucrose C.P.), saturated at room temperature (then 24.6*^ C.). 
This queen lived until 1:30 ixm. July 4, the temperature of the laboratory 
room during the interval being quite high. On the same date a queen 
(No. 1) was placed in a similar cage with nothing given except water and 
she was dead the following morning at 9:00 a.m. On June 29 at 2:00 
n.M, another queen (No. 8) was placed in a similar cage with water only 
and she was found dead at 7:00 a.m. the following morning. On June 
29 at 2:00 p.m. another queen (No, 4) was placed in a cage with water 
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only and she was found dead at 3:00 p.m. on July 1, site liaviny been 
observed iiiovin^f^ feebly at 1:00 r\M. ’From this one iiisL'iticc of the 
queen liviny ten days with food, compared with the tlireecliec‘k:s\v!t;lioiit 
food, it is quite evident that this queenlx^e w^is able to take food, from a 
bottle feeder and to iiotirisli herself. It is (:[uitc freciuctilly oliservcd in 
queens that on arrival the queen will be the only individual alive, 
this also iiidica-tiiig that she is able to take food alone. 

For ijiirposcs of comparison, it nia}^ be stated that at the time the 
drones were experimented upon a cage containing worker bees and fed 
cane sugar was found to live an average of 9.175^0.1291 days, the last 
worker dying on the 19th day. The detaikd data for tliis'feeding exper¬ 
iment will be used later for another purpose and is not here rc^corded in 
full. 


Day 

1 . 
2 .. 

3 . 

4 

5 . 


r 

8 ... 
9 ... 
10 ... 

Totals 


Table Showing Death Rate of Drones 
Drones dead Drones dead, Tempera- 

without food suear symp tiire 

.K).2.....•. 

. 84 .12.ms 


. w . 

.24 . 

OP 

...20.6 

. 6 . 

.13.. 

. . 19,8 


. . ., 18 . .. 

.'10,2 


. 22 . 

. 2L5 


...17.,. 

. 19.6 


.8 . 

. 17.2 


__ 1 .. 

. . 19.4 


170 

144 



Scientific Notes 

A Rice lieaf-Miner* Parts of California's rice growing districts have suffered 
tlii,s year from the attack of a leafuniner idtutified as llydreUia acapuiam f/oew* 
The flies pupated in the leaves and emerged during the last two weeks of June. 
'One brood alone was noticed attacking in June at which times tho rice wasf) tr» 12 
inches high. The attackcxl leaves turned brown and lay Hat on th<'5 water as if 
the plant were dead but after a few days of warm weather thc^ great,er poriioti of 
those affected sprouted. The attack will delay harvest which gives rise? to'gi’eater 
'danger from early rains interferring with the harvest. The injury was most no¬ 
ticeable in, checkvS that were carrying an unusual depth O'f water, which was used 
to' drown water grass. The seriousness of the attack was due to tlu^ weakening 
effect of too great a depth of water coupled with the leaf-minor injury, 

E, R. BE Ong, 
Unmrsity of Califomia* 

Ocnerostoma pinlariella Anther Introduced Iiiiect. Specimens of western 
white ■pine needles mined by this insect received under date of June 211,, 19?2 
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accoini^anicjcl 1>y iJie statement that the material was collected in British Columbia 
at I !illt ont/s, near Abbotsford, and that the larva aj^pears to mine one needle of the 
wliCH‘l and then forsakes its gallery and spins a slight cocoon between the needles, 
tin:* adult issuing ttie latter jjart of July as evidenced by the forwarding of moths by 
]')octor J. S, Boyce, July 21st. The general character of the work is suggestive of our 
pine Icjraf miner, ParalecMa pinifoliella Chambs., except that this insect pu¬ 
pates in a loose cocoon constructed on the outside of the needles. We are informed 
l>y Doctor August Busck, who kindly determined the species, that the insect has 
nevcT I'utherto been recorded from outside of Europe. 

E. P. Pelt 

Green Soldier Bug. Nezcira hilaris Say, has recently appeared in the role of a 
destxuclive pivach pest in Davis and adjacent counties, Utah. One orchardist with 
large holdings has lost heavily twice during the past four years. Specimens taken in 
this orchard were identiOed by Dr. E. P. Van Duzee who states that tlio the insect is 
gt^nerally distributed throughout the West it has not previously been reported as a 
pest. In all respects the situation in the orchard above cited seems to be identical 
witli tliat described by Whitmarsb in the Ohio Agiicnltural Experiment Station 
Bulletin No. 310. In a brief article written for the Uiah Farmer the writer of this 
note has suggc^stc'd the burning of all leaves, trash and debris in the orchard among 
infested trees during the winter, or opening these to the action of the elements. 
It is further vsuggested in the absence of accumulations of leaves etc., that small 
pilc‘S of leaves, straw, weeds, dry manure or similar material be providet^ as inviting 
hibernating sitcis late in September and that these be prevented from blowing awa? 
by suitable materials such as large weeds or light brash. 

Wyatt W. Jones 

Effect of Water on Barvae of Bulb Flies, It has been rumored by Dutch bulb 
brokers that the natcLssus fly and the lesser bulb fly could be controlled by immersing 
the bulbs in water at room temperature for a period of twenty-four hours. 

In order to prove or disprove this rumor, the following experiments were con¬ 
ducted. 

1. vSeven larvae of the Narcissus Fly {Merodon equestris Fab.) were placed in 
water at room temperature, October 20, 1922. 

7 larvae lived 1 day. 

3 larvae lived 3 days. 

1 larvae lived 4 days. 

IL Seven larvae of the lesser bulb fly (Eumerus strigatm Fallen) were placed in 
water at room temperature, October 21, 1922. 

7 larvae lived 2 days. 

6 larvae lived 3 days. 

2 larvae lived 7 days. 

1 larvae lived 9 days. 

H. L. Sanford, 
Entomological Inspector^ 

November 3, 1922. Federal Hofticultural Board 

Bois ptelearia liley^ (Geometridae) Detected in tbe Herbaiium of'the Carnegie 
Museum* The late Professor C. V. Riley in ‘Tnsect Life," Vol. IV, 1892,,p. 112, 
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calk'd a,tteiiiioi> to tlic rri,vaj»;cs oC lufis ptrhuirin n^iicy) \n Hit' flerlKiriiini i'>f tin,' 
Iliitlx’d Si.nit's Naiiotinl khiKiatui, a.tid the VV, <». Wriidit ih the \’olitiiu,*, |i, 
271 , ^poki^ of the inst'cl af-; fitedin,^' U|H)n stc^n'd liay. 

.My atl.tniiioii lia.H jtisl U'en ca.l!ed l>y IVoft‘s;:or (>, !h Jenni'ii.v:s, the ('hrralt)r r'lf the 
Herl>a,riiim of llio .Mtiseuiii, t.o the i'avl th.'it he ha,:; diia,'e»\-er<*d (Jia/f. eerla.in 

ii}a.t<\rial recently colk'cted l>y him waa found to ht^ sridVrltti: frr'an tlie* iafeslatieia of 
the same hisect. Vigorous stcfis liave hcem taken to guard a,gn,in;;l' ih; spread in the 
lierhariiim of tlu' Carnegie Mustami. Never1liek*ss it. is fouml to hiive a.lt,rit;k"e(i 
quite a numl>eT of fascicles of }')Ia.nts dried within tl'U‘ last, t.welve inonMis, n,nd wliich 
had not yet been, poisoned or iK'nutittenl.Iy })1aced in the IdcTl'Kirium, As tiot(‘d by 
others, the larvae s(H.an to luivt; a 'pix'ference for the flowens of the Composiiae. 
Today I inspected an utipoisoned l)undle of ]>ianis, in whieh iJie insect wa.;; found 
feeding upon the blossoms of various si>eci(‘s of Hldcns, Solldaiio, and pyupaitinum. 
It also had ruined a siJeeimtm of Gentiana and of Parnnssitt. It h*t'*is |!;reedilv upon 
the berries of Cornus and Smilnx, I have not taken the time to m.aka’ an inventory 
of all the species of plants which have bt;;en attacki*d, but it tivitfenily is a very 
dangerous and almost omnivorous he,rbariuin-pest. Wc sliatl KU(!c!('ed, no doul:>t, 
in eradicating it, but I beg my botanical .friends to iaki‘ warning. Tin? cri^at^ure., 
which was first reported as feeding ui>on herkiarium spt'cinH‘ns from tlu* South wej»t, 
seems to liave spread as far as Pen.nsylva.nia, and great vigilance will be^ recjidred 
to guard against its ravages in the futures 

’, Carnegie Museum W, j, 11 ou:,A Nig 

Oci,., 31 j 1Q22. Director iGneritm 


Gipsy Moth and European Corn Borer. An important eonhn'iMKx* called liy 
Commissioner of Farms arul Markets, Perne A. I*yrkt‘, was held aJ. Albany, N, Y,, 
Nov. 1(>, The Federal Covernnumt was r('j»res<‘nt.e(l by l ,)rs. L, t), Howard, (h L. 
'Marlatt, E. L). Ball, W. R. Walton, n,nd Messrs. A. lA Burgess, If. t,. McIntyre, 
,L. Tf. Worthley and 1), J. CafTivy; 11, le Dominion of C'anada by S. Midhaine of i1ie 
Inspcidion Hti'vkseaiid j, M. Swatne, h'ort'st I.Cntomologlst; ihovSlateof New llamt)- 
shire by W. A. Osgood; the 8bate of Vermoiit liy Harold A. Bailey in Clim|p‘ of 
Insect Suf'ipression; the 8taU‘ of Ma,ss,'w‘lmsetl,s by Dr. A. VV. C jjlb«*rt, C 'ommi:i;h,mer 
of Agrieultnre, R. 11. Alh*n, Charles (’). Bu-iley of the <'onservalion Connni:;si(in a.nd 
George A. Hniitli; the Blah; of Rliode Isla-nd liy Ralph A. Bhea.ls, Assis'tant. ICnto- 
m.ologist; the State of Comn;elieut by Dr. W. fh Briib,ui, Hiriie Ent.nmologisl; 
the State of New Jersey by Dr. T. J. Hea.d1ce, State Itntomologi:-;!.; Hu,^ Sint.t* of New 
York l)y C. R. I'hAtis and W. G. Howard of the (,k)nserva.tion (k'tinmir.sion; <A„'hiv 
missioners Pyrke and Hogue, Dr. G, G. Atwood u.ntl Ik D. VanBnnm of tlic Do 
partment of Farms and Mafkt,‘ts; Pre^f. P. J, ,Parrc,>{.t <'»f the. Gen(.‘va IVxperimerit 
Station; Prof. G. W. Herrick of the State College of Agrieulturt* and Dr. 1C lA 
Felt and 1). B. Young of the State Museum. The; N. Y, StalavlAiiaiwtry Assoediition 
was represented by its secretary, J. R. Simmons. Tins liroader pliascs of tin; prob¬ 
lems in relation to these two insects were disemssed and sttf')stantia.l agrecunemt 
reached in regard to a general policy. The more important conclusions will be; made 
public in the near future. 
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ajflected somewhat l)y the make-up, and that part of a page is charged as a full page. Carriage charges 
extra in all cases. Hhipment by parcel post, express or freight as directed. 

One hundred separates or reprinte at *4.00 per page or plate. A 50% reduction on the price of the 
first hundred re|')rints is allowed on each article ordered and paid for by members. Additional hun¬ 
dreds or less, 4 pages or hiss, $l .00; 5-8 pages, $\ .50; 9-12 paaes, 152.00; 13-10 pages, $2.50;17-24 pages 
S3.50; 25-32 pages, $4.50. Covers suitably printed on first page only, 100 copies, or less, $5.00; ad- 
ditiojinl hundreds, oi less, $2.00. Plates inserted, $2.00 per hundred, or less. Polio reprints, the 
uncut folded pages (50 only), sixteen page signature, or less, $3.00. 


There is in eastern New England a nice illustration of the complexities 
arising from tlie indiscriminate introduction of plants and animals. 
It is well known that a considerable number of our most common and 
noxious weeds are introduced vspccics. The same is true of insects. 
The litiropean Corn Borer is one of our newest pests and not content 
in this county with its presumably preferred food plant, corn, it has 
turned to weeds and in the succulent growth on abandoned market 
garden areas in the environs of Boston has multiplied so extensively 
that in spite of the great destmetion of the pests in cultivated plants 
following ordinary agricultural and market garden practices, there are 
hosts of moths coming from the weed areas and reinfesting in extreme 
degree not only the favorite food plant, com, but the insectvS, apparently 
driven by scarcity of available material, are breeding upon other garden 
crops, stich as celery, spinach and beets and herbaceous ornamentals, 
particularly dahlias, chrysanthemums and'asters. The weeds, while 
seriously infested, rexiroditce abundantly and appear to add greatly to 
an infestation which might otherwise be only moderately injurious. 


Current Notes 

Mr. Lachlan Gibbs, a British entomologist, died in London, England, March 1, 

1922. 

Mr. Franlc J. Rimoldi, Cornell 1916, is teaching entomology this year at the Uni¬ 
versity of California. 

Mr. W. R. Walton of the U. S, Bureau of Entomology spent a day at the Frederic¬ 
ton, N. B., Laboratory recently. 

According to Science, the entomological laboratory and offices of the Station 
Agronomiqixe de la Guadeloupe were recently destroyed by hre. 
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Prof. W. PI. Brittain, of the Nova Scotia Ap;riciiltural Collt‘ge spunt a reckoni,ly 
at the Ja|)ancsc Iku^tlc Laboratory, "Riverton, N. J. 

Mr. Lawrcince Rcynol(,N, an enlonioloi^isi, and col1t‘Ct.or in Onitra,] aiicl Soittli 
America, dit'd recently in Boston at tlie. a.gi> of forty-fonr years. 

A new building at tlie University of Missouri for \vbi<!li the last lcgis1at,nrc npipro- 
priaied $20(),0t)6.00 will contain a room for the entomological collt'ctio.ris. 

Mr. John B. Gill, Bureau of Entomology, attended the annual convc.‘ntioii of tliii 
National Pecan Grower’s Association, at Thornasville, Ga., Octolit^r U'™5, 1922. 

Recent visitors at the Federal Fruit Insect Laboratory at Sandusky, Ghio, Include 
A. F. Bti,rg(^ss and Dr. A. C. Baker of the Bureau of Entomology. 

Prof. II. A. Gossard during 1iivS vacation in Octol>c‘r visit,c.^d Plorida., ant! t^xpccted 
to attend the annual meeting of the National Nut Grower’s Associatif)n. 

According to ScieMce, Mr. Francis Maidl of tlu; National l\Iusei,ini of Vicntia, has 
been appointed curator of the department of entomology at Corn(.‘ll University. 

Mr. C. B. Nickels has been transferred from the position of field entomologist to 
that of research entomologist at the South Carolina Agricultnra,! Exi)(.Timc‘nt; St/ation. 

According to Science, Mr. John L. Buys, instrtict,or in entomology fit Cornell 
University, has been appiointcd assistant, professor of entomology at the University 
of Akron. 

Mr. E. P. Ide, temporary laboratory a.ssistant, Entomological Branch, Ottawa, 
Canada, during the summer months, has re.signed to continue his course of study in 
the Collogiatt^ Insiitute, 

Dr. C. L. Marla.tt, Chairman of the Fedc'ral T'Torticu1tura.l Board, ret.tirne.d about 
Octol^cr 1, to his official duties at Washingt.on after having vSi)eri.t ilic summer in 
Maine. 

Mr. W. W. A^others of the Bureau of Entomology attenckvi the County Agent’s 
meeting l^ekl in Gain.esville, Fla., vSeptcTiiber 9-14, where he discussed rust inites and 
their control. 

Mt. W. J. Kostir, for the past year instructor in '/oology a,t Colutnbia ITniviirsity, 
returned thi.s fall to Ohio State Univei’sity a.s assistant, professor of zoology and 
entomology. 

Mr, Dwight M!, D(>Long received tlu^ <legr(‘e of doctor of ■|)lii1osophy from the 
Ohio State University last June, lund is now assistant irrofes.-xir of cjntomology at 
that institution. 

The Kansas vStaU.^ Agricult,ural Colk^ge lias gnuitcnl Assista.nt Proh'stjor Wm. P. 
Playes of the Deiiartment of Entomology, a leave of absence for tlici coming year to 
study at Cornell University. 

An address on. peach insects was delivered Iieforc^ tlicKiwanis Club of Fort Valley, 
Georgia, on October 0th, by Mr. Oliver L Snapp, of the U. vS. Burt";au of Entomology. 

Dr. David Sharp, formerly curator of the Museum of Zoology at the University 
of Cambridge, and editor of the Zoological Record, died August 27, at tlie age of 
eighty-one years. 

Dr. E. D. Ball is chairman, and Doctors A. L. Quaintanc(i and A. C. Baker are 
members of the Committee on Preliminary Arrangements for the Graduate School 
for workers in the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Tllc;^ a,ppoin.lvnu‘iit;s to the Bureau of Entomology are announced: George 

W. h^llin|’;ton, I'a/xington, Miss., July 27, to assist in meat insect investigations; 
E. A. Vatiglrn, August 22, graiii-inscct investigations, Tliomasville, Ga. 

Dr. E, !-). Ih'iH, director of scientific work in the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
is national presidenst of Gamma. Sigma Delta, the Agricultural honor society. He 
ii'isial'ItHl a cdia|)ter at the Pennsylvania State College on October 10. 

Mr* hfaiiricci E. Idiillips, dried fruit insect investigations, Bureau of Entomology, 
li,as located his laboratory at 433 Weldon Avenue, Fresno, Calif., and during the 
past, suinnitu’ lias been making a special investigation of the Indian-meal moth. 

Messrs. J. A. HarrivS and H. J. Dodd, field assistants at the Peach Insect Labora¬ 
tory of the U. S. Bureau of Entomology at Fort Valley, Georgia, have resigned. Mr. 
Ilarris lias acce])ted a position with the State Plant Board of Mississippi. 

In conuciction with the investigation of the natural control of the larch sawfly in 
Canada,, it lias licen found that one of the shrews plays an important part. A live 
shrew kept in capdivity consumed 175 cocoons every twenty-four hours. 

Dr. Henry Fox and Ikof. W. A. Price of the Japanese Beetle Laboratory force, 
temporary appointees during the summer, have returned to their collegiate duties. 
I)r. Fox will return to Mercers University, Macon, Ga., and Prof. Price will return to 
Purdue University. 

According to Science, Prof. F. L. Washburn of the University of Minnessota, 
accompanied Ivy Mr. Cadwalladcr Washburn, sailed on September 8 for Tahiti and 
Other South vSc'a iskuids. Prof. Washburn is on sabbatical leave and will make a 
collection of insects for the university. 

Tlie. Ihitomolojpcal Branch arranged an interesting and instructive exhibit of in¬ 
sects find tlicir work for tlic Canadian National Exhibition held at Toronto, August 
28th to Si‘pt(.nTil.>er 9th. An exhibit wa,s also arranged for the Central Canada 
Exhiliitlon held in Ottawa, September 9--1S. 

JVob\s.sor Hcrbiri Osborn attended a meeting at Woods Hole, Mass,, August 4 
and 5, of a commit tec raised to work out details of a plan for a federation of Ameri¬ 
can Biological Societies. Professor Osborn substituted for Professor B, E. Livings¬ 
ton, and reina'sentc'd the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Aceordln)? io Science, f)r, Charles A. Ivofoid, professor of zoology, University of 
California, was sc'IkhI tiled to lecture on “Animal Foes of the Human Body,” October 
29, in a conrscj of six free isublic lectures concerning science and health at the Cali¬ 
fornia Acadenny of Sciences, Golden Gate Iktrk, San Francisco, Cal. 

lh*of. Dr* Julius Wagner of the newly founded Entomological Institute, Belgrade 
University, Jugoslavia, Krunska, F* F., A., desires to correspond with entomologists 
of this country and to receive their publications. He states that in a short time the 
Agronomic Section of Belgrade University, will begin publication of the work of the 
Ex|)erimerital St,ations and the. Entomological Institute and that he will be pleased 
to send thcsC' in exchange for American literature. 

Prof. Edward P. Thompson, Riverside, Calif., died May 19^ of pneumonia. He 
was one of the founders of the Association of Economic Entomologists, A brief 
account of his part in that historic event is given by Dr. Howard on page 29 of this 
volume. 

Science announces the formal retirement of Professor H. E. Summers as professor 
,of zoology at Iowa State College and State Entomologist, a position to which he was 
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appointed in. 18118. He will live in Los Aiij^ek^s, California, 8i,nct‘. iiis si'n'oiin illiv^ss 
several years ago, Professor vSiininiers lias not beni on a,dive dttt.,y. 

EfiJ^mtolog^ical News announet^s the. dealii of t,he following r'TporiJoloipsf,:-’.: (leorge 
A. J, Rotlmey, l?tig1and, January 31, .1922; Arl.hur W. .It'icot, C'liro, iCgy'fit, A|a*il 
12,1922; Henry Rowland Brown, Engkind, !May 3,1922; Ilafis Friilist.orfer, IVtuaiclp 
Germany, April 9, 1.922; Dr, Otto Taschenbiirg, Halle, Germany, ,Mardi 20, 1922; 
'Louis Bedel, lOaince, PtLruary 8, 1922. 

Professor L. M. Peairs, head of the Department of Entomology of the ITniversity 
of West Virginia, visited the l)e[>arLnient of Ento,inolog'y at the? Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College September lOl.h to l.2th on his r(?tttrn from a vm,'a,iion trifi in Cali¬ 
fornia. Professor Peairs received his Ltaster’s Dt'.gn'u* froin th(‘ Ivaiisas State Agri¬ 
cultural College in 1907. 

Dr. E. D. Ball, director of scientific researcli, and Dr. L. 0. Howard, C'liid:' o'f (.he. 
Bureau of Entomology, left Washington, Oct.ober 12, for a .shorf. trif) through the 
south. They were acconijiianied by Dr. H. A. Morgan, President, of 'the IJnivt'raity 
of Tennessee, and will study variou.s phases of l.he 1 ,h,> 11 we<?vil sitiuaiion in. Louisiana 
and Mississi{)iii. 

Recent visitors to the Bureau Laboratory at Fort; Valley, Georgia, 't,o ol:)S(‘rvc 
peach insect investigations under way include l.)irector .TL V. Stuckayy of the Georgia 
Experiment Station, Dr, J. J. Skinner, XJ. S. Bnreau of Plant I'ndnst.ry, Agricultural 
Development Agents of the Railroads of the Southcjistem States, and Siworal grou|,).s 
of peach growers frotn South Carolina, TcTinessee and Mississi|rj>i. 

^ Dr. J. M. Swaiiio, Chief of the Division of Porest Insects, Entoi'iiological Branch, 
left Ottawa on August 17tli for Saskatchewan and British Columl>ia to investigate 
outbreaks of forest insects and to go over th(.‘ work of Iht^ Division in tlie latter 
province with Mr. Hopj)ing. On hi.s way west lie stoj>pcHl at t.lu* 'Porcii|)ine Mis, to 
investigate a large, outbreak of Dendroctomis on, spruce. 

Ml*. Ernest R, Barber formerly of the B'ureau of Entomology is now at t1io Imad of 
the Barber Entomological Laboratories at C'anal and I'laronne vStreets, New C..)rleanSj 
La., and is engaged in siijiplying Argentim,' ant jioison, prepareil af'tiu ilio Govern¬ 
ment formula recommended in Fanners* Bulletin No. 1101. TJic? La!)or};d,ories 
have made up nearly ld:O,C01 gallons of thi.s ant; poison thiti 'fa.ll a.nd haw. {;U.,t|')|:')lied 
nearly 80 southern cities with tliis 'jiroduct; to l>e usc'd hi ant control. 

Tl'ie railroads of the country have prohibited the use? of cathon disiilpliid as a 
fumigant of grain i'li their rolling stock excejit at c<,‘rj;ai!i 'poi'uts, piiriicularly at 
Baltimore and New Orleans. T.l‘Jie H. S, Department of ,Agriculturi'‘ I'las called 
upon by them to investigate the po.sf3ibiHty of fimling a fuiniga-nt more suitable? timn 
carbon disulphidfor grain fumigation and the Bureaus of Itnlomology attrl Cl'iemistry 
have been co-opcrating in this investigation which has noW'lH'wi under way for several 
months. 

A party of entomologists and 'agricultural commissioners visited the areas near 
Boston infested by the European corn borer on October 10. According to the 
newspapers, the following were present; Dr. A. W. Gilbert, Commissioner of Agri¬ 
culture, Boston, Mass.; Dr. B. P. Felt, State Entomologist, and Dr. George G* At¬ 
wood, Director Bureau of Plant Industry, State Dejiartment of Agriculture, Albanyi 
N, Y.; Professor' W. C. O'Kane, State Entomologist, Durham, N* IL, Professor A. B. 
Stene, State Entomologist, Kingston, R. L; Dr. Henry T.Peraalcl, Professor of Bn* 
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lonioloiiv, AgriciiltAiral Coll(‘gc, Amlicrst, Mass.; Mr. W. R, Walton, U. S. Bureau of 
Itirlruriology, Wasiiingt.on, D. C. 

The following r<.\sigiial;ions from the U. S. Bureau of Entomology have been an- 
iioiiTK*r*d rcH^Ciiitly: I). M. Dowdell, Jr., Mexican bean beetle project, to accept a 
l>ositioii as iiis'tructor at th(^ Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College; T. H. 
Frison, J. JT. IViintcr, C. W. Rieman, 3d, and G. E. Spencer from the Japanese 
beet,h^ lal>oratory, Riverton; N, J; Albert li. Amis, jiinior entomologist associated 
with A. O. Larson, bean weevil investigations, Alhambra, Calif., resigned September 
25, to accept a position in Sinaloa, Mexico, imder the direction of Dr. A. W. Morrill; 
tcrnporary employees, boll weevil control: John R. Cole, R. C. Dancy, S. B. Hen¬ 
dricks, L. P. Hodges, E. F. Holley, J, E. Humphries, A. L. Monroe, W. D. Reed, 
Paul D. Saunders, A. Schultz, T, L. Wilkerson; tobacco insect investigations: 
K. F. Hadcn, L. N. Judah, M. L. MacQueen, H, C. Plummer, T. P. Weakley, W. B. 
Wcakii'y. 

The following statement regarding the progress of the campaign against the 
Argentine ant in New Orleans api)eared in Florists Exchange for September 30, 
1922:—“Virtually 3>,<K)0 Ijlocks had been covered by the poisoners in the local ant 
extermination, catnpaign when operations were suspended at the end of this week; 
the major p)art of tlic more heavily settled portions of the city lay blanketed with 
350,CKK) cans of the comi,>ound. The indications are that the scattered portions in 
the area below Canal St., would be attended to early next week. Uptown the dis¬ 
tribution has progressed over a slightly smaller area. In three weeks as much has 
been performed as it was estimated could be accomplished in five. At the present" 
rate the middle of next month will witness the completion of the task. Temporary 
suspisnsion may be caused by a lack of sponges needed for the work. 

Recent preliminary examinations for the presence of Japanese beetle larvae in 
holds in the vicinity of the laboratory at Riverton, N. J., show a heavy increase in 
the number of grul:)s cora,pared with the mtmbcr present a year ago this time, in some 
cases running as high as 100 per cent, or more increase. It is expected that the 
regular grul> surve^y to be made a little later in the fall will show a general increase in 
density of grub infestation throughout the infested territory as a whole. A serious 
injury to a number of the. greens in local golf courses, as a result of the abundance of 
Japanese beetle larvae, has been found. The greens offer ideal facilities for egg 
depositions by the beetle during the season,.and it is quite apparent that the effect 
of these heavy egg depositions will be serious, possibly necessitating the rebuilding of 
Masted' greens. 

On vSei)ternber 6th, Messrs. D. J. Caffrey and G. W. Barber of the .European Cora 
Borer Laboratory at Arlington, Mass., maintained by the United States Department 
of Agriculttire, visited the Port Stanley Laboratory, Ont., and investigated the 
control work being carried on for the European Corn Borer in that region. September 
?th,and 8th were Ohio days at the Port Stanley Laboratory. A party' of forty-three 
officials, county agents and farmers from'the State of Ohio visited the European 
Com Borer outbreak in the vicinity of Port Stanley* They arrived from Cleveland 
on the afternoon of the 7th, coming across Lake Erie on the Ohio Pish and Game 
Commission boat. The object of the trip, which was organized by the Ohio De¬ 
partment of Agripulture, was to bring to the attention of the farmers and county 
agents the necessity of co-operative action in sections where' the pest was abundant 
* and doing extensive dam,age, , The party was in charge of Mr. L. J. Taber, Director 
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of Af/ricuHii,rc. for Oluo, and inchidc<.1 K'Tcssrf-.. C. (.''oUilti, Raymond (5 Oid'.ntrri,, 
Ilerlx'ft Osborn, H. A. Gossard, J. 8. TTouser, T. A. Parks, and N. 14 Shaw, Messrs. 
W. R. Walton and L. 11'. Worllilny of Uk' U. S. Huivau of Knt,orrio1o|,^^y also Sfitmt 
two dayvS at the Laboratory. The visitors \vort^ ccaidnetra.l on ttieir trips by iVIV.issrs. 
IVfcLaiiic, Crawford, and Keenan of the Entomological Tlra.,ncl:i and Chipt. Georgr* 
Spencer of the Provincitd Department of Agriculture. 


Pacific Slope Notes 

Mr. C. T. Dodds spent the summer in. Sinaloa, Afexico, assisting R, If. Van Zwal- 
uenberg in introduction, breeding and liberation of parasites of thc 'sugtir cant' borers. 

Mr. A. W. Morrill of Los Angeles spent the first two weeks of September in the 
State of Sinaloa, Mexico, in connection with contract,s with growers and shippers 
organizations for advisory services. 

Mr. F. H. W'yniore, recent graduate in Entomology, UnivtTsily of California, has 
been appointed as sj.)ccial investigator of the astiaragits cc^ntiiiede iti coniieciion with 
work for a Master's Degree. 

Mr. Albert H. Amis of the Stored Prod.uct Insect Investigations of the Bureau of 
Entomology, stationed at the Alhambra, California, lal>oratory, has resign«xl to 
accept a position with Dr. A. W. Morrill, coiistilliing entomologist of IR)h Angeles. 
Mr. Amis will be located at Los Mochis, Sinaloa, Mexico, the princiiial v«*getable 
growing and shipping point on the Mexican West Coast, and in addition to entomolog¬ 
ical advisory services and investigations, will conduct general agriciilitiral €‘X|KTh 
meats relating to plant disease control, fertilizers, irrigation and cultural nititliocte, 

Mr* Eric Hearle, Assistant Entomologist in charge of mosqui,io investigations, 
Entomological Branch, Canadian Department of Agriculture, is now in tlie Rocky 
Mountain Park, Banff, Alta., whcr(.‘ a temporary laboratory has lici'n provided by 
the Dominion Parks Branch of the D(‘partnK‘nt of tlui .Interior, A biological stucly 
of the mosquitoes of the region is Ixdng und(;rtakeii a.n<l close {!o-*n|)<Tatit>ii in the 
control work has been istaldislKHl with the? ofiici.als of die Park. Mr. ILiirle re* 
ports that resulting from tlK.i st>ring control work, there has a <le<:idi'd decrewe 
in the number of adult inosquiloes ■present. (Accidet]ta,11y 0 !iut.led from l.ht^ October 
issue although there was editorial reftirenee. tlKw<‘(.o). 


Horticultural Inspection. Notes 

Messrs. E. N. Cory of Maryland and W. J. Schoenc of Virgiivia,atienclc5(l!.liCf.Biilb 
Conference held in Washington on October 30, 1922. 

Mr. Harvey A, Horton, who has been stationed at .Eagle Pass, Texas, for the past 
two years, was recently transferred to the port of Seattle for the purpose of assisting 
in ship inspection. 

A shipment of 1,000 sacks of walnuts arrived at the port of V&incouver on August 
17th and were refused entry by Chief Provincial Inspector 1,/yne on account of being 
infested by Ploiia tnierpmeteUa, 
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Mr. li. fl. Willis, in char^^c of the inspection and fumigation works of the Federal 
Hotth'uiltural Hoarcl nt B1 .Paso, Texas, has been temporarily transferred to Wash- 
ingl'.oii to assist in tlie ins{)<.‘.cLion of plants introduced under Special Permit. 

Messrs. Faitstino Q, Otanes and N. G. Tedoro of the Philippine Islands, who 
iRi'Vi;'! rec4.;nt;ly coniph:.‘ted courses at the Universities of Illinois and Wisconsin re- 
S|>ectivc1y, h?;ivci during the months of October and November been studying the 
inspection and disinfc'ction methods employed by the Federal Horticultural Board in 
Washington. 

The number of foreign shipments of nursery stock arriving under Special Permit 
in Washington during the fall shipping season of 1922 is more than double the number 
received during the same period of 1921. The season opened about two weel^s 
earlier this year than usual. Shipments arriving thus far include orchids, bulbs, 
herbaceous perennials, and shrubs. 

Ivif. Lee A. Strong, Chief, Bureau of Plant Quarantine of the State of California, 
left Sacramento Se])teniber 1 for the purpose of studying the port inspection methods 
employed in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Washington. While in the 
east, Mr. Strong visited the Japanese beetle laboratory at Riverton, N. J., and 
the bean beetle laboratory at Birmingham, Alabama. 

Mr. E. R. Sasscer, entomologist in charge of the plant quarantine inspection service 
of the Federal Horticultural Board, returned the middle of September from an in¬ 
spection trip of the ports of entry along the Mexican border and the Pacific Coast. 
During this trip he had conferences with customs officials, port ofihe? officials and 
ywrlom state officials, with a view to strengthening the plant quarantine inspection 
service. 

The European Tulip Ajihid, Anuraphis tulipae Boyer, is found to be present this 
season, as in previous years, in nearly every shipment of iris rhizomes received from 
Europe. It is also being found occasionally on Spanish iris bulbs. The insect is 
apparently quite common in western Europe, having been taken repeatedly on 
plants from England, France, and Holland. There are only a few records of the 
dueling of this species in the United States, and its distribution may be quite local 

Larvae of the Narcissus and Lc‘sser Bull) Flics have been frequently found in 
Narcissus bulbs from France and Holland during the bulb shipping season, which 
has just been, complete,‘ci. One shipment consisting of eight cases of French bulbs 
arriving in New York, which wat* carefully examined, showed from one to five per 
cent, of the bulbs to be infested with Merodon equestris. ' A shipment of eighty- 
seven cases, for the most part Narcissus bulbs, arriving at Philadelphia from Holland, 
was found to be infested with both Merodon equestris and Burner us strigatus. From 
cme hundred to two hundred bulbs, examined in eighteen cases, exhibited an infesta¬ 
tion varying from one to twelve and one-half per cent. One bulb examined by Mr. 
H. L. Sanford was found to contain seventy-seven larvae of Eumerus strigatus. 
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Bia L. O. Howard Addresses Louiskina Entomological ^ Society 

Dr. O. I'toward, Chic^f of I, hr Biirra,ii. of ICnl,runoh'»!,;;y, f.ho r.|H*;ik(,T at a 
medirig of Louivsiana. hattonio!()gir;il Souiri.y at (Jh* Natural llistnry Ihrikling, 
Jat!l«oii Square, Now Orkauis, on Oet,ol>i''r isi.h, 102*2, 

Dr. Ifoward ohose for his snl>jeet tdur i<h'a. lliat a.li outrm'iologisi:; a.ro oronoHiii; 
entoniologisls. h''o!’mo.rly, ospee.ia.lly in ICurnjuy c‘ollef,:tors nnt1 systematisti; httd ilu,^ 
view thiit tlioirs is the only tru<.^ scio.ncHr of entomology. This opinion ha.s rmvv 
changed until tluna* is danger of l.he economic tadotrirvlrjgist setting !i!ms<*]f up n,s tlu* 
only rt:;al scientist a,s far as entomology is eotuvrued. As a. ma,tier of fact, all |:)hases 
of the science go liaml in liand, and all ar<^ neet'SHJiry for good eetmoniic* work. Tim 
value of the systernatist is illustra,t(.‘d by llu^ discovery this spring of a tU'W potato 
weewilin soutluTii Mississii)pi. ddns was sent to the Burejui of iSiilrniicdfpgy by ilie. 
]VIissis,si|;)|)i State Plant Board, it was idiaililietJ by the mnseiini woi’kers, the |>rol>ablc 
country of its origin was asccirtained, refc^rtmcc's to j)revious studiet*. were found, and 
before any inforniation c*ould be obtaimal by experi!nenl.s in .Mississippi a. great deal 
was known of tlie new enemy to poiiat:ocs. 

In, the war against insects, as in every other eonflic't, it is n,eeessary to know what 
we are fighting. This information is siipjdied by thfovysteniaiicwcirker, who shot,ik! 
by no means be looked down upon Ity the et'.onomit* entomologii'^t tmd the gt.meral 
public as a bespectacled individual examining dead .spieeiniens t.hrough which lie lias 
thrust pins, l.)ut should be accepted as an ally and an impot‘ta;rit one in t,ht; 

■Dr. Howard delighted his audumce with cnlomr)logif.*al r«„'niiniseetiet‘s told in Iiis 
own inimitable style. The customs and the mcsnl >ership of the various eniornological 
societies of this coutitry and Europe were eom|)ared. Dr. Howard thim answered 
questions on a number of sulijects, and a sort of convcrsazioiK' foik:nved. 

At its cortclusion the members, Ihongh deeply consc'ions of the fuel that tliey were? 
honoring their Society rather tlian conferring any additional renown on .Dr. Howard, 
unanimously elected him to honorary membership. 

The meeting wyis atteikhxi liy the following Muunbt'rs:—Dr. Howard, Mcfssrs. 
Ed. Foster, R.'t. Hobson, W. .K. Haley, James M. .McArtlmr, Win. E. ffiiion, H. T. 
Mead, Percy Viosoa, E, K, Barbt'r, ( 5 . W. Kosewall, T. IN .Holloway, V.isit.ors"“*« 
Mrs. H. T, .Mead, Mrs. IN R. .OarlxT, Mrs. T, IN Holloway, Prof li W. Harned, 
Mr. IN K. .Bynum, and Mt'ssrs. Ikmedict, V(,nial:)le, Cnnningluun and Bt'rtranu 

1\ IN Holloway. 

Xecreiaf)?* 7 'remimr 
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Plate A. Insert to face xjage 98. 

Plate 4 (5 on reverse). Insert to face page 270. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGISTS, 
BOSTON, MASS., DECEMBER 28 TO 30, 1922, 


Thv. ;:inniKil of the American Association of I5cc)nc‘)t.rnic 

hhTi<)iii(ilr:\irists will be held at tlic^ Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Ma,ssa(.‘liusetls Ave,, Cambridge, Mass., December 28 to 30, 1922. 

Hv.mom will o|ien at 10 a. m., Idiitrsday., December 2S. Business 
will be transac:!ted and the animal reports of the officers and standing 
(‘Otnmi'itces will be jirescnted. Idiis will be followed by the anmtal 
adc'lrijss of ilic President. Meetings will continue morning and after¬ 
noon in rile sanii^ building until vSaturday afternoon, when the final 
I'lttsiness will fie transacted. No evening sessions of this association 
will !;>(:? held in this building. 

Sectional Meetings 

"'flic,': meeting of the vSection of Apiailture will be held at S |). ni*, 
Thursday, Deecmlier 28, in the Auditorium of the Boston^ Society 6f 
Natural J:Tist.o*iy, Berkeley Street, Boston. ^ 

ll'ie Seci-ion of Horticultural Inspection will meet at 9:30 a. m., 
Fridiiiy, December 29, at the Massachuvsetts Institute of Technology. 

Joint Meetings 

Tlie joint meivting tliis association and the American Phytopathology 
ical Society will lie held on Saturday, December 30, at 9:00 a, in. 

Other Meetings 

T!:?c annual i:iK:x:‘;titig of the American, Associatton for the Advance^ 
iTicnt of Sciiuicc^ and many of its S(.‘.clions and Affiliated Societies will 
be held througliout the week. 

TIk,; Entomological vSociety of America will open its m,eeting on 
Tuesday, December 20, 1:30 p. m. The meeting will continue on 
Wcxinc^sday, and the annual public address will be delivered by Dr. 
W. Wheeler, at 8 p. m. On Friday, December 29, a session will be 
held at 10 a. m.. 

I:5:ntomologistvS interested in the Insect Pest Stirvey and in extension 
work, will hold a meeting Tuesday evening, December 2(5, at 8 p. m., ^ 
in the Auditorium of the Boston vSociety of Natural History, Berkeley 
Street, Bosioin 
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Members of this association and of the hhitoino1oi;ical Societ,;y of 
America who are interested in medical entomology, willmc^ei in joinl; 
session with the members of Section N, on Friday, f,)ecenilK:‘r 2!l, at 
1:30 p, m. 


Exhibits 

Exhibits of interest to visiting entomologists will be held convciniint 
to the room where the general sessions are held at the hfassacliiisctts 
Institnte of Technology. 

The field and experimental work on the Gipsy Moth and the ,5 Ettropean 
Com Borer will be illustrated, also the method,s used in fiirnigating 
cotton and^other material in the vacuum cyanide fumigating plants in 
Boston. 

An opportunity will be given visiting members to see' a plant in opera¬ 
tion. One of those located in Boston is the largest of its kind in the 
world. 

The Section of A,piculture will also have an instructive and interesting 

exhibit. , 


Hotel Headquarters 

Hotel headquarters of this association will be at the IJrunswick 
Hotel, Copley Square, Boston, where the following rates have becui 
secured: 

Single room,s, accommodating one person, with bath,, $4 and $5 a day; 
without bath, inside, $2.50 and $3 a d,ay; outside, $3 and $3.50.' 

Double rooms, accoinmodating two persons, wi.th, bcith, $0 and $7 
a day;' without bath, $4.50 to $6 a day. 

All rooms without bath are equipped with muni tig Ivd; and col(,l 
water. 

Members must engage rooms p,romptly, as hotel acxximmodations 
are limited. 

Railroad Rates 

Reduced rates will undoubtedly be arranged for this meeting, but 
definite information is not now at hand. 

Members can secure information prior to the time of the meeting, 
from their, local railroad agent or from Dr. Burton .E. ' Livingston, 
Permanent Secretary, American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Smithsonian Institution, Washington,' D. C.' 



Dinner 


;\n ciu,oinn1o,^isis’ -wtll l)c held hViday cveniii<;^’, December 29. 

l)i'lriiis will hi* a;i!n(»iinccd at tiie thiie of the meeiiiijj;. 

Membership 

A| ijiHcalions ter metnlxjrshi],.) sheiild. l*>c secured from tlic Secre.tary 
or frc<m tin? i:,‘onuiiil.li(ic:i on, n'Kanl.>ershi]>. d,dicy should be ■fi,l]ed out, 
preipe.rlv' iaidorscHl, and, filed with, the mprnljcrshi]') committee on or 
Ix'ifori:* l,.)eceml)er 21,f livery ax)plic<':i.tioii mt.ist be accompanied with 
of SJfofj to <*over di,iv‘s and subscn],)tion tot,he Journal op Economic 
1iNToi\u,n.ot;Y ff,>r the >a'ar ,f<,)llowiny eleetifin. 

Program 

T'ncsday, December 26, 8 p. m. 

(Ainlit.oriun'u host, on Soedety <,»f Natural History, Berkeley81., Boston) 

of i,nitoniolo|,di^ts inttxesied in the .Insect Pest Survey and hi 

Extension 

Mr. ji ,A. ,lfysk,)p will present a paper entitled, ‘h’intomological Stir- 
Vi!y wt.>,rk in the United States.” 

Idu,;! iweniiig will be spent in confe.rences on these important matters 
and |)rogratn W'ill bc:^ ready at the time of the meeting. 

Program 

Thursday, December 28, /o a. nu 
(MiissaehuKctts .Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass.) 
’Report; of the Sextredary* 

Report of the Executive Committi^e, by President J^G. Sanders* 

Report of the Delegate appointed to attend conference concerning 
Federation of American Biological Societies, by A, F. Burgess, Mel¬ 
rose Highlands, Mass* 

Report of the Representative to the National Research Council, by 

George A* Dean, Manhattan, Kansas. 

♦ 

Report of the Committee on Policy, by George A, Dean, Manhattan,* 
Kansas. 



Report of tlic Tmstces of the Cro],) Protccticvn hy V?. (1 

OM<aiic, Durliatii, N, 11. 

Report of tlie Committee on Nomenclature, by Udit'h ]\f. 

Orono, Me. 

Report of the Committee on Index to 1,icono,niic Entomology, l">y I\ 
Felt, Albany, N. Y. 

Rcpoit of the Committee on U. vS. National Museum, by J. J. Davis, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Miscellaneous business. 

New business. 

Annual Address of the PrCvSident, J. G. Sanders, Harrisbtiri;, 
^'Whither in Entomology?” 

0- 

^ Reading of Papers 

'Troblems in Economic Entomology,” by E. P. Pelt, Albany, N. Y. 
(15 minutes). 

General discussion of some of the larger phases of c<,>ntrD! work. 

“Choice of Food and Numerical Abundance Among Insects,” by (L T. 
Bmes, Boston, Mass. (15 minutcvs). Lantern. 

A discussion of monophagous and polyphagour, .spcci(« iti rrfcnmce t.o t.'lulr atumdana’^ 
under natural and agricultural conditions, and Uk? blologiiial and economic coir 
elusion to be drawn therefrom, 

“The Obligation that Ecotiomic .Entomology owes t.o PYresiry,” by 
S. A. Graham and A. G. Ruggles, St. Paul, M’inm (15 minutes), 
A consideration of forest insect problems in Minnesota. 

Adjournment. 


Program 

Thursday^ December 28, 1922, 1:30 p, m. 
(Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass), 

Discussion of the Presidential .Address* 
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Rica DING of Papicrs 

in the of the Cabliage by W. H. 

brit.ia,iii, Truro, N. v^. (15 minxites), 

“Jv1i.‘rc.ri:i:ric ChlniTIc-.-I’t« Use for the Control of Root Maggots in 

C:i!)l)agi‘ Heecj, ih,‘ds,’' hj .Hugh Glasgow, Geneva, N. Y. (7 iiiinutes), 
Lant;eni, 

A ('.emitai'isoii of ilK‘ M<*rcuric Chloride treatment and the cheese cloth screen for 
prof ('Cl ing cahl>age S(H'd beds from tlu^ root maggot. 

“Hffc'ct o:f Varitjiy tinc,l Date of Planting upon Leafhopficr Injuiy to 
'rhDi.atoes/’ 1)y F, A. Fenton, Amc^s, Iowa. (5 minutes). 

'*'(„5a!cn ^|tuie as a Tobaccx) Pest,” by Z. P. Metcalf, Raleigh, 

N, C. (.5 tYunut(?.s). Fvantern. 

Tlie- grubs of lhi‘ (Irc'CTi Jimc Bet'Ucs are fnxiuonily serious pests of tlic tobacco beds, 

"‘^'Fhe Squash Bug in M'assachusetts,” l)y H. N. Worthteyi^ Amherst, 
M'tiss. (5 minutes). 

A summary of tlirtM.,* years ol>servations on life history and control, togctlier wi'th an 
account of tl'u^ relation of t,lic parasittj Trichopoda pemdpes to its host, the s<]itash 
hug. (Control trials negative.) 

**The Onion (!,!tipsid,” liy P. A. Glenn, Urbana, III (5 minutes). 

Attacks and liiTcds in wild onions and when aduhrstage is reached, fly to cailtivatcd 
ortion whidi t.licy injtm^ seriously. Life history and nudhod of control 

^‘A New of l'\:‘p|>crvS and ligg Plants ,—Zomma electa Say-.Try'- 

petidae,” liy Alvah Peterson, New Brunswick, N. j. (15 minutes). 
Lanicum 

Notes oil injury a,nd life, history of a new maggot in the* fruit of pi^tuicr plants and 
egg |>lant;s. 

“Dusting for the Pea Apihis,” by IS. N. Cory, College Park, Mcl. (5 
minutts). Lantern. 

Various materials tested. Methods of application. Results, 

“Dusting versus S|")raying on Beans for the control of Empaasca mali 
LelL,” by A, 11. Beyer, Gainesville, Pla. (16 mimites). Lantern. 

The results of cxjjeriitumts conducted in .Florida the past summer and fall for the 
control of Bean beafliofiper on b<*ans. 
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“The 1\)S!';ibi1ity of ITan.smittin,^* Weevil {Siioplains) from 

wheat to inacaroiii throiij^^h Ihc y>roeess of iiiilliny' a.n< 1 
by Royal N. ChaT>t'nan, St. Paul, Mitin. (10 riiinu1,es). I".:iiiic‘rrL 
Expetitnerilal evidence to show that no of (,lie i,5rri.aary wn‘vil !';urvivif tls«' 

process of millitig wheat, or mixing a,ml pressini,^ nia,oaront, 

“Feeding Cows Insect-infested Cocoaniit meal/’ by R. W. r)oa,nc, 
Stanford University, Calif. (10 inimttes). 

Records insects found in copra c;ikcs and gives results f)f f<‘e<,ling ex|)C‘ritnenis in 
which cocoanut meal made from badly infested copra cakes weia* ft‘d to dairy 
cattle. 

“Vacutiiii Fumigation Experiments Using Etiropean C'orn Eorer & 
Brown-tail M'citli Lart^ae Under Winter Conditions/’ by R. 1, Smith, 
Boston, Mass. (10 minutes). 

Two year's experiments to prove that these insects are not killed 1>y cyanide ftimiga- 
itoii iit low temperatures, 

“Further Data on Fumigation with Hydrocyanic-acid Gas in Green¬ 
houses on a Commercial Basis,” by E. R. Sasscer and C. A. Weigel, 
vVasliing'ipn, D. C. (10 minutes). 

Additional data on the practicability of frequent fumigations witli Uydrocyani.C-* 
Acid Gas, using a low concentration of gas. 

“Dusting Tall d'rees by Airjdanc for Leaf-eating Insects/’ by J. 8, 
Houser, Wooster, Ohio, (lb minutes). Lantern. Moving |)l€l;ures. 

“Experiments in dusting Forest Areas witli an Airplane/’ l:)y A. F. 
Burgess, Melrose Highlands, Mass. (15 minutes), I.'.anteru, 

“Results of Spraying and Dusting for the Control of IIks nal spider 
(Pamtelranydms pilosus (^an. & Fran.)/’ l')y 1). M, l)td,.ong, Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio. (7 minutes), 

“The Insecticidal Pro|,)e;rldes of Tobacco Dust,” l)y P, J, Ptaroit & 
Hugh Glasgow, Geneva, N, Y. (10 mintttes), 

Sunirnartzes the principal rcmlte of experiments with tobacco duslK, iiicorporated in 
dusting and .spraying mixtures, in controlling the apple red l:>ug, ilat rosy aphis 
and other aphids. 

“Some Further Experience with Nicotine Dusts/’ by. T. J. Headlee, 
New Brunswick, N. J. (15 minutes). 

Deals primarily with the use of the dolomite nicotine dust in thcj field. 

“Spreader Tests on Apples and Peaches,” by L, A. Steams, Leesburg, 
Va,, and, W. S. Hough, Blacksbtarg, Va. (10 minutes). 

Paper concerns Casein, and Flour-Paste Spreader tests on fruits: mentioned., 
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'‘Spreaders in, relation to theory and practice in ordiard spraying'.” 

l)y ,R. "H, vSniith, vSan Francisco, Calif. (H minutes). 

SiimriKiry of of sproaderK and a report of invcrti.t^aiioii !;>y autlior. 

o'f an Oil Spray in d'reattnent of Box Leaf Miner (Monarikrop-- 
aljms by j'. K, Primm and E. A. Hartley, Oak Lane, Ikr. 

(10 minutes), 

“Bordeaux, Mixiiiro as a c(,)ntrol against LeaOioi')persA by F. A. Fenton 
and J, 11, d'mndy, Ames, Iowa. (5 minutes). 

A,dj(,)iifnnient. 


SECTION OF APICULTURE 

M. C. Tanquary, Chairman G. M. Bentley, Secretary 

Thursday, December 28 , 8:00 p. m, 

(Boston Society of Natural Historyo Berkeley Street, Boston) 

Address l:>y the C,diairman, M, C. Tanqiiary, College Station, Texas, 
“Relation of the Texas Agricultural Expei’iment Station to Beekec^- 
ing in Texas.” 

Reading of Papers and Discussions 

“Utilization of Various Carbohydrates as Food for tlie Honev-bee,” by 
E. F. Phillips, Washington, D. C. 

“A Two Year’s Brood Curve for a Single Colony of Bees,” by W. P. 
Nolan, Washington, D. C. 

“IvCgislation to Protect the American Beekeeper Against the Isle-of- 
Wight Disease,” by S. B. Fracker, C. B. Gooderham, and George 
:n. .Rea. 

“Isle-of“Wight Disease with Special Reference to Geographical Distri¬ 
bution,” by E. P. Phillips, Washington, D. C. 

“Investigation of the Queen,” by P. B. Paddock, Ames, Iowa. 

“Value of Winter Protection for Bees,” by J. H. Merrill, Manhattan; 
Kan. 

“Rehabilitation Classes in Apiculture,” by E. N. Corv. College Park, 
Md. . 

Report of Committees. 

Selection of Oflicers. 

Adjournment. , 
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SECTION OF HORTICULTURAL IlfSPFXTION 
R. W. IlARNi'ri), (.Ifairnia}! IL 1C S;VSS<’I-:k, Scrrclury 


Program 

Friday, Dcccnihcr q.'Jo a. m. 

(Massaclmsetts Iiistitiite of 1\‘chiiology, Afass*) 

Address by the (ditdrmaii, R. W, li'arnetl, ;\gricuitural Miss. 

Reading of Papers and DiseowsiONs 

‘'Recent Work of the Federal Iforlieuttural Board/' 1:)y (/ 

Washington, 1). C, (15 minutes). 

“Bugs, Bugologists, Bugaboos, and Nurserymen/’ F. 1;h Rocdcw'cll, 
Cliaiman I3evelo|.)inent Committee, American Association of Nitrser}^- 
men, Bridgeton, N. J. (15 minutes). 

“Ins|')ecting Nursery Stock at Digging Time/’ by Leonard Hasemati, 

4^olum,bia, Mo. (10 minutes). 

# 

“Important Foreign Plant Diseases Collected on I.m]:)orted N'rirsc^ry 
Stock in 1922/’ by R. Kent Beattie, Washington, D. C, (,15 minutes^ 

“Important Foreign Insects Collected on Imported Nursery Stot;k in 
1922/’ by E. R. Sasscer, Washington, D. C. (15 minutes). 

“The Gipsy M,oth in New Jersey/' by T. j. Ileadlec, New Bninswick, 
N. J. (5 minutes). 

Round Table Disaission of Nursery Stock ,Fumigati(^ii lc,‘ad I,>y G. A. 
Arnold, Ag,ricultural C<,)llcgc, Miss. (^19 mintrles). 

Report of Committees. 

Selection of OfEcers, 

Adjournment. , 


Program 

Friday, December 20, xg 22 , j;jo p. m. 

(Massachusetts Invstitute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass.) 

Symposittm:— 

“Standards for the,training of men who are to enter professional 
entomology/^ 
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(1\ni minute limit on papers) 

I'!:inn,nnrr Osiiorn-'- -Personal Contact with the Stucient erf hhrtonioloi^y. 

Wii.UAM A, RiLf^y—Morphology and "rechnique for the Stndc^ni of 
tyntonioiogy. 

WiLLi am: M’()o:Rr:“”' ^Tho need of Chemistry for thcj Student, of EtTtc)riiology. 
W. C. O’KANii—The Entomologist and the Putilic. 

E. D, BALL~C(3tirses for the Postgraduate Student. 

A. L. Quaintanc'e—T he Employer's Viewpoint on an Ihitoniologist* 

V. L. Ki?llogg—E xtra-entomological Studies for the Young Entomolo¬ 
gist. 

Question Box: Discussions: 

L liow can the instructor maintain a. vital interest on the part of: 
students wlio arc taking a beginning course in ],?eonomic Entomology as 
a recpiircd su1:)ject in agriadtural courses, l)ut who have no intention of 
S|)cciali7ing in Entoniolog^r? 

,I0» 

2, How can students be helped to vSee the work of insects and tlicir 
control under field conditions when the instructor lias them only ift a 
time of year when many important vSpecies are not active? 

3. ITow can tlic necessary laboratory work in the stmeture of in¬ 
sects, for example, be made definitely interesting to the average non- 
specializing student? 

Reading of Papers 

*''Thc »S|;)read of thcj Japanese IBectle, Popillm japonica,^' by C, H, 
Hadley and h* B. Sniitlg Riverton> N. Jf (10 xninutes), 

R(^Kitin6 animal ral«.5 and oxtemt of sprcjad, and factors influencing Hpread, for last 
five years. 

Rapid Bpread of the Apple and Thom Skeletonizer, Hemerophila 
partana Clcrck/^ by W. E. Britton;Ncw Haven, Conn.. (10 minutes). 
Clironides tiu? rapid disirilmtion and great abundance of this insixd:, |)articuiarly tii 
Connecticut. 

*\Shall we Change our recommendations for controlling San JoseBcale?^^ 
by W. P. Flint, IJrbana, Ill* (10 minutes). Lantern. 

San Jose Beale has been increasing in Illinois the past three vseasoiis with heavy' 
infestatiorL l^oor siicccvss has been obtained. ■ Home made lubricating oil has 
given hiirly gocn'l cxintroL 
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vStudy the Lctha.l D(>a<Mi^‘e for the (A)1t!iriy 'Moth l,«u‘VTi/’ !)>’ I,, 
HascJiTiaii, C<)ltitt:iil)ia, Mo. (K^ 

This ]n'i|')i:r will d*al first with the distriiiutinn t>f ;md inrjisrin' of enunie. on oi 

in tlu'd>los:'«3tn ciipvS of a^'^plerJ'iy spniyinjj .'uid sccftml vvitli i'Xperitiicnf.'!! rmilin in 
feeding; ir!.c‘asuri.‘d doses of ol' Iciul to .'ipplt* worniv; of vnryiiie, ny/n. 

New Apple Biid-inoih iii 'Petnisylvania (5/?i//Taao//i./5 •iihimsalis 
WIk.)/’ by' S. W. Frost, Arendisville, Pa, (5 

^*The I^ffect of Leaf-hopper Iiviuty uti the v^tiyar Conteni, of nrapc/s,” 
byr I). L. Van Dine, State College, Fa. (15 initnitesK 

Sugar content of grapes as an indi'X to ilni officiency of tiii^oline in leaf Itopper iiontroL 

"‘Recent Developments in Phnn Curciilio Investigations in CRjorgia,” 
by 0. I. Snapp, Fort Valley, Da. (15 iriinutes). 

New discoveries in the life history of the insect and stinitnarizet! resull^s of soitu^ 
control expenaments. 

‘‘llac vStrawberry Crown borer in I'ennesscc; its life history and con¬ 
trol/* by vS. Marcovitch, Knoxville, Tenn. (8 minutes). 

“Control ofirtlie Strawberry Root-worm in Commercial Roacdionses,** 
hy C. A. Weigel and C. P\ Doucette, Washington, D. (k (Id nriiiut.es) 
Lantern. 

Summarised results of three years investigations on tdie conl.rol of tJiis pi-st, in com¬ 
mercial greenh ouses. 

Adjournment. 

Friday, December 2g, ig22, 7 p. m, 

Ikitcnnologists' dinner. Details^ will l>e announced <lnririt! inexd.ing. 


Program 

Saturday, December t() 22 , ():oa n. ni, 

{M'assachusetts Institnit,^ of d'echnology, ('knT!l:)rtdgc, Mass.) 

Joint Meeting, American Association of liconoiriic ,IJiit(,«nologists and 
American I;^hytopatholf>gical vSoeic,ity. 

Subject: Plant Quarantines- 

C. L- MarlaTT, Washington, D. C.:—“The When and Why of Plant 
Quarantines/’ 

Wx|M0N 'Nbwbll, Gainesville, Fla. :~“Trc)|:)ical and Sub-Tropical 
diarantmesd* ■ ■ ■ 
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Lei^ a* Strong, San Francisco, Cal. :“'‘Westc.m Views on Plant 
QiiaratitincsS’ 

W. A. McCgbi^in, Harrisburg, Pa.:—''Factors Contributing to 
vSuccess in Domestic Quarantines.” 

W. A. Orton, Washington, D. C."Biological Basis of Foreign 
Plant Qixarantines.” 

General Discussion. 

Adjournment, 

Program 

Saturday, December 50 , ipaa, 1:30 p. m. 
(Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass.) 

Reading of Papers 

"Another Important vStep in the Control of the Hessian Fly in Kansas," 
by George A. Dean, Manhattan, Kansas. (10 minutes). 

"The Resistance of Wheat to the Plessian Fly ,—K Progress 
by J'anies W. McColloeh, Mtohattan, Kansas. (15 rnfoutes), 

A summary of the experiments on the resistance of different varieties of wheat to 
Hessian fly injury. 

"Some vStudies of Hessian Fly Behavior,” by T. H. Parks, Columbus, 
Ohio, (10 minutes). Lantern. 

Five yciirs of observations on relations of time of seeding and the fall infestation. 

"Summary of the Research Activities on the European Corn Borer,” 
by D. J- CafCrey, Arlington, Mass. '(15 minutes). 

"Tl'UJ Economic Importance of Cramhus caliginosellm Clemens,” by 
George G. Ainslie, Knoxville, Tenn. (5 minutes). 

A short sketcli of damage done by this specic^s and the locations where trouble 
may be expected. A brief summary of the. life hi.story. 

"Control of Popillia japonica larvae in golf greens,” by B. R. Leach, 
Riverton, N, J. (6 minutes). 

Experiments in preparation and application of carbon disulphide emtilsions for 
control of larvae in tm'f. 

"Observations on the Resistance of Certain Sorghums and their Hy¬ 
brids to Chinch Bug Injury,” by William P. Hayes, Ithaca, N. Y. 
(15 minutes). Lantern. 

Crosses of Kanas Orange Cane and Dwarf Milo indicate resistance and segregation 
ill Fs giMieration. ■ ' ■ , , ^ ^ 'I 




“The Pale Western Cutworm in North Diikota/’ hy P. h, Wclister, 

. A|.rrictilttiral Colk:we, N. 1)., and C. N. Ainslic^ Biotix ("iiy, h.>W'a. 
(10 ittinu t es). Lantern. 

History, Distribution, Injury, Pp'sont Status. 

“The Biology of the Cloaked Knotty-honi 1)C!etle {Desmocerus- palk'atiis)" 
by Glenn"W. Herrick, Ithaca, N. Y. (5 minutes), 

“Charting Life Histories,” by H. T. Fcrnald. Amherst, Mass, (h 
minutes). 

“A Limiting Factor in the Abundance of Certain Parasitic IhKssorial 
Flymenoptera,” by Theodore H. Prison, Urbana, 111. (5 minutes). 

Certain fossorial Ilymeiioptera, important white grub parasite.)!*;, are often coi'n.nion 
in one vicinity and not in another. As the adults are sueciv<.>rous, the absetiee of a 
suitable nectarous food supply is one of the limiting factors in tiheir numerical 
abundance. It is suggested that the propagation of cert-ain plants in suitable 
situations on golf courses or other areas, may somewhat lessen the dam-age Rinsed 
by white grubs. 

“A Japanese Tachiiiid .Parasite of the Orietital Moth/* by J’. N, 
tners, Melrose Highlands, Mass. (3 niinutcs). 

“Kernel vSpot of Pecan, (a Stigmanosc caused l)y Perit;at()i:ni(ls, par¬ 
ticularly Nezara mridtda),'' by W. F. Turner, At'.laii'la, (la. (10 
minutes.) 

The injury first rcfiorted as a disease, proves to be '(mrely a. meelianieal (or physical) 
injury eaused by tlie bug’s ftH’diag, Papc'r conta.ins dUa. oa tins, (ogdlier with 
data <'.)n stages of kernel when injury can occur am! not.i's on re!a4l,on of iiwect.H 
to rnit!^ and to legumes, etc., wlntdi a,rt,‘ its natura.l food and breeding biist-iL 

“Food Habits of vSornc Oakatidni,” l,>y W. (k Woods, Middletown, 
(.'otiTL ((} minutes). 

SttK;lic‘S of larval and adtilt host plants of Id specie!', of (,ia.li'nici:'lla* 

“Notes on the Insect Pests of Utah/* hy L M. Hawley, Loi/pab Utah, 
(fj minutes). 

Ins(*cts injurious in 1922 and report omsomes recently Introduced, etc. 

“Prevention of Losses of Domestic Fowl throtigli eating Rose Cliafors/' 
by G. H. Lamson, Jr., Storrs, Conn. (10 minutes). 

“Observations on Tabanidae (tiorse-flies) in I,x)uisiaiia/* by 1\ H. 
Jones and W, G. Bradley, Baton Rouge, La, (Ml inimites). 

Summary' of stud ies made during past year on larvae and adults, , 
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Final Business 

Report of committee on resolutions. 

Report of committee on membership. 

Report of other co.minittees. 

Nomination of Journal oflScers by advisory committee. 

Report of committee on nominations. 

Election of officers. 

Miscellaneous business. 

Fixing the time and place of next meeting. 

Final adjournment. 

J. G. Sanders, President^ 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

A. P. Burgess, Secretary, 

'Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
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